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T<> Nfhnv (htf}vlvcs, Voliimc?i()n<?iiikl I wo, ihc lU|^oit ol UicCVminUiilun 
on C'liniHliiin Studies, wan rclcaf^ed by the Aiiit'txiutiot) of ()t)ivcr!iiticK and 
('ollcgcH*()l Canada in March l976.That publication mhr^^an fmpdttant ^tcpin. 
the cv()ha'ii)n ol higher cducaii'on in CanudUi Wm; work of the CommjHsion 
provided a thorough ^and distaikd assessnftt?nt of the level arid quuliiyof 
Canadian Htudjes hi \}i^\\cr education and a nteaKur<^ pt C\4nAdion content in i\ 
hoM of ili^ciplines and profeHsionnl programmer in Canadian universiities and 
colleges, It exposed our ^ihortcotning!^ and ptoponcd a new %9n%c of vatue about 
things C;4nadian in higher educatiotr ^ 

Mtich lias' happened ^ince that publicatiou. Programmes in Canadian 
Studies have been cstabltshed in many Catuuiian univerHitien and collegen, a 
nun)her of.prf>grahmieH concerned with regional studies have been initiated, and 
in mai»y other programmes across the country course content iricludes more 
attontion to matters Catuuiian. Research on our history, literature, cultural and' 
social developments 4uis begun to flower and han gained respectability. Students 
hivy? increasing opportunities fo know fiurvWvo', not bV dispensing with 
ktu)wledge of the wider world aiiil its pcAiples. but in order to better understand 
the world and our place and time within it. 

In the same time Canadian studies have been fostered in a^number of 
universities abroad, reflecting at least in part the interest of others inCanada, in 
the role of our coun(|lry« and reflecting as well thq,maturing status of higher 
education in Canada generalfy. The insights and assessments of others about 
Canada and C^madran'«vtudies can only be helpfi^ to our own understanding. 

Volume I hree of the R-cport oY the Commission, Some Questlom of 
lUihun c: Human Rvsourves, llij^her Eilimuion, and Canadian Studies is nOw 
published by the Associatioh. In this, the llnal volume of the Report, Thomas 
II. B. Symons/now joined by James Page, examines a number of Issues of 
concern in Canadian higher education. Some of these have become, since 1975, 
of greater significance for the fulure than they were a decade or more ago. Many 
of the issues relate to faculty ana its composition, to students, and to the need for 
highly qualified persons in our rapidly changing society. Significantly these 
issues are'd^alt witlj^in the context of financial constraint thiit isnow'a fact of life 
m Canadian higher education to an extent not cjjntcmplated when the first two 
volumes of the Report were published. 

The issues discussed, the assessments and proposals made, are, of course, 
those selected by the authors. The Association publishes this volume /m thfc 
expectation that the work of Thomas Symons and James Page will further the 
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diHrnnUui i)f ilic liHiC'i ificy tuivr rui^Cil. williin inuiiuiiurn uf higher cUuvrtlioii 
iuuf ♦inu)»|i iho« who Jiavr rcsiponiiibiliiy fnr ihcir gcncf<il welfare' 

Whik many intliviiluaU m^ ot^uiiu/itilonn conhihmed lu the work or lh«* 
CV»iiunU!*ion on Ciliuuliitn Siuilie!» i^iul li> ihe (luthoi* ol \\% jepoiu. 
oiUMiuuhnH work oPihc milhoi> of Ihi* voUmoc i)ni*t be acknowledged. Mr, 
fortner^eiHor^uilloicmher oftheC^>mminion«iulviVttUihorofVoh»me 
I hKH\ iniuk ouiMiHulliif! conlfihulioO: I \\t tcnder^hif) rtnd ihe woik of 
Pnde^Hor Syrnori^* on ihc crilirc projctl over more than w dcctidc hii^ hce« 
.exU♦^orchruu>^ He hit"* heciune^Mf. ( aiuidi*mSludicv** To Kmt^y (>ur\fhr\ \Ui% 
hecii a nm)or sUidy. Uie (tdl iinpaci o\ which oji deveh)pin|i < aiuidian cidmre 
only our Miccessoi> in lone will he able \o assess properly, ^ 

Hi^jher education in Canada and iho^e. concerned \^ilh sludiesi about 
( anuila and iis people are indebted lo ThoniasSynuHi^ (or all his work, and io 
lunt and Jaine^ l*a|;e lor this vidiune, 

W.vAndfcw MacKay 

I- resident, ... 
^ Association (d-Universities and Colleges ol Canada 
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Some Questions of Balance ; 



lis is the third' volume of To KnovM^Ourselves; the Report of the 
Commission on Canadian Studies. Established by the Association of 
Universities anrf Colleges of Caitada in 1972, the Commission's id^sk was 
ned in an extensive ajid challenging mandate. Since that time, the 
Gemmissridn has earned out its research, released^e three volumes of its study, 
^'assisted with the preparation of nunieroi^ papers and repprts relating to its 
work, and^een involved in fan-^achihg cbnsultatioHS about many proposals 
and reforms arising^om its studies- ^ ^ i ' ' ' 

In Volumes I and Ilithe CommissionNdocufnented the negl^t of teaching . 
and research about Capada in many aireas bfpostsecondary eduction. In light 
of its findings, it called for a reasonable. balance ii\the curriculum ajid research 
activities- of Canada universities and colleges that would allow adequate 
attention to be given to the particular jieeds and to the historical aqd^.* 
contemporary circumstances of this country. In this third vplu'me, contijiuin]g 
and extending the theme of meeting Canadian needs, the Commission examines 
qxie/tions about the current and futijfre supply of human resources r^^^uired to 
support Canadian teaching and research. As in the first two volumes, th]? 
Commission calls Jor a reasonable balance tn higher education, in this case m 
order to nieet ^e country's preset and future needs for -higjhiy qualified , 
graduates. : . ' ^ 

From its research,'the Commission concludes in this yolum'e that few areas 
of teaching and research about Canada'have been more neglected than the state 
of Canadian higher education itself and, in particular, the examination; of 
questions about the country's reqfiirements for highly qualified graduates. 
Following its review of the present and projected supply of Catiadian graduates, 
the Commission argues that the most serious, problem facing teaching and 
research about Canada and, indeed, the whole of Canadian higher.educatipn, is 
the need for balance, realism, and equity m the development and deployment of 
highly qualified graduates. Looking ahead, the Commission believes that, in 
addition to the correction of imbalances, many niore opportunities must be" 
opened up for Canadian graduates in teaching and research if our educational 
system is to com0 anywhere near to meeting future Canadian needs for highly ^ 
qualified personnel. . , - . . 

A. ABOUT THE MANDATE OF THE COMMISSION 
y?kD SOME TERMS OF REFERENCE 

The mandate of the Commission included, in addition to its broad general^ 
responsibility to examine and report upon the state of teaching and research in 
studies relating to Canada, study and assessment of: the number and content of 
courses offered at the undergraduate and graduate levels in the various fields of 
study relating to Canada; the location, nature, and function of programmes and 
institutes concernisd wittvCanadian studies; the location, extent, and access to 
library holdings, archives, and other material resources relevant to Canadian . 

- '/ u ■ ■■■■■ ■ 



studies; the sources and adequacy of financial support for the;j:teaching of 
Canadian studies; the opportunities and support for research in Canadian 
'Studies; the scope of present and future requirements for jqifalified personnel for 
teaching and research in studies relating td^anada; the possibilities and needs 
for new programmes, and future directions m studies relating to Canada; and 
"any other rela'ted matters."* » 

As reflected' in these* terms of reference, th(»Commi^sipn on Cailadian 
Studies^was appojnted in response to a very^eal concern on the part of many 
members of the acaden^ic community,^and of the public at large, that there^ 
should be a careful examination to determine whether the country's universities'' 
and colleges, were payhg adequate attention to Canadian conditions andj 
circumstances, and^^o the needs and problems ^ this countcy,^i^ their 
programmes of teacning andpsearch. In shbrt;^hd'w adequate is the ati^tion 
given to t^a6t^ng and research about Canada? ^nd how adequate are the human 
and material resbufbes available to support s^ch work,? 

In addressing these:questions, the CommissiiDil has taken as its definition of 
Canadian studies "^teaching or research in any field that, as.one of its major 
purposes, promotes knowledge about Canada by dealing withsome aspect of the 
coilntry's culture, social conditions, physical setting, or place in the world.*'^ The 
Cooimissioh is also concerned, however, with|he adequacy of attention given to 
the Canadian content*an^to the Canadian context of teachingiand research 
conducted in this co\intry/\vhether or not the promotion pf knowledge abouf 
Canada is one of itsjspecific^nd major objectives. While the first two volumes of, 
the Commi^sion'^report focussed {tpoii questions of content and orientation in^ 
teaching and research, this thir^ volume examines questions about the 
composition and adequacy of the supply of hupian resources iipon whom such 
teaching and research must depend. 

^ The Commission devoted considerable att'entlon to the rationale Jor 
Canadian Studies in its first volume. It cohcljlded that the mostyvalid and 
^ compelling argument for Canadian studies is the importance of self-knowledge, 
ihc need to know and to understand w<ho wear^; wheFe we afe in timeand space; 
where we have been; where we are going, and in what flirections we may want to 
go; what we possess; what our responsibilities are to ourselves and to others.^ We 
believe this rationale ^has stood up' well to the gtestmg of critics and cynics. 
Canadians need to know an^'' to understand their social and physical 
envirpnment, their institutions /and cultures, and .their historical and 
contemporary experience in prdbr to make sensible decisions about their affairs, 
and also in order to be able to make their full contribution to the international 
comrfiunity of" knowledge. A curriculum that doe^ not' contribute to an 
appropriate extent tothis end, amongst other things, lacks balance and common 
sense. Every society hasafundamental need to know itself through academically 
rigorous study, research, and reflection. Thus, studies of the Canadian situation 
should occupy an apprpprfate place iii the curriculum. and research interests of 
every university and college in Canada. ' > " 
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J ' In advancing this rationale for Canadian studies,:the Commission made no 
xenpphobic argument^slfor, dis^counting or neglecting, teaching and research 
* about other matters. Nor^d9es, it/do so here:' Indeed, it» 'warned against, and 
^^z^.' Continues towarn^'against, the danger 6fconfusm 

■ The argument for Gartadia'h^ based on th&need forselfrknowl^dige has the 

■ ^ clear corollary that to .knt?w oneself qne mMst ■kno\y othersi What is required is a 
^ r^asonabl? balagce of the two. Ifis no service to the international community of 
* . ' . scholars tb be^ disdainful of scholarship about one's o^^^^^ ' 
The.Commission 'has also'warned against the^dathgefs of seeii\g' Canadian 
studies as a political br propagandi^t instrurnerit to promote some particular 
V ' perception orCanada.. In teaching and research relating to. Canada, as in every 
other area of scholarship, the function of the university is to traHn the critical • 
intellect and t^ foster Jcnowledge for its own sake, noi to , inculcate belief. 
- f With these considerations in mind,'the Commission examined some fifty - 

academic ai*eas in thS first vSlum^'^of its reportv and suggested that in each of ^ ; 
ihese areas, in both teaching and research, thiere was neeJd and opportunity fpi- ' 
greater attention to be paid to the particular problems andckjcumstances of this 
country. It foun^his t^ be true of the* areas it exaniined in Ihe sciences and 
*i professic^ns as well, as in theiiumanities and social sciences. ; , ^ 

Volume II explored the probleoisandopportunhiesforteachirigandres^^^ 
' ^ about Canad^ at universities in other countries; surveyed the state 6f Canadian 
, studies in the com mOTaity^cplleges; discussed the role of Canadian archives as the 
foundation for CanMian studies; inquired into the quality, extent, and »* 
accessibility of audio-visual resource;? and othdrO^edia support for Canadian , 
studies; and examinedjhe present and potential/toje of the private^onor in 
hetping'to foster, teaching and research about Canada. , 

B. THE RESPONSE TO TI^E COl^MISSION „ 

The response to tffe public invitation from the Commis^ion for^bViefS' a 

submission|^was extraordinary, demonstrating in an unmistakable manner the 

' widespread concern about Ihe niatters on which it had beenaskqd to report., 

Over one thousand briefs and nearly thirty thousand lettS^ wert?>eceiy.elK In 

addition, ^rfeetirfgs with the Commission were requested by representatiVej^of 

dver 1^0 luhared academic societies, educational organizations;, and ot^er^ 

associations. More than twenty-five ;,hundred people attended the public' 

hearings held: at universities and colleges across Canada, Few Canadian 

comrmssions, artid perhaps none concerned with higher education*, had elicitell^ 

such a massive response from^e university communi^ and frb'nri the general^ - 

public. ' - ' . ' 

This remarkable response w^sTrepeated v(hen the Commission's report was;^' 

■ published. TheN^ow of lettg^ has cohtmued unabated and many more"" 

submissions following up p^^^i^r^<>ints or opening up nlw ones have been 

received. All the papers receded by the Commission and relating' to its york 



'K^ve beenlfansfe^red to the.archives of Trent University where they afj being 

^preserved and catalogued'for the possible future use of iiHerested scholars and 
member* of the public/; Ail told, these papers n^^w occupy some fifty filing 

; caljtnets. Together, they co^istitut^ ati ex4raordinarU>^ 
source of information and opiniQri about the issues o/cphcernt^^^ . 
about the .way4n ^hidi Canadians have percei)i^t|The (heir country 

in the decade froni 1972 to 1983. V * ^ //"" 'v ; 
' Extensive coverage of thie report in the media, of;ten not overly'accurate, 
triggered widespread ajnd sometimes heated 'discussion. Many, but not all*, 
universities established comriiittees to review its findings andrecommendations,. 
as did \ large number of learned societies, educational organization?, 
pi ofes^ionaf association^, and government departprfents'and agengie^TThe 
appearance of numerous 'reports oajhe report' nrcgared by universities and^^^ .^^^^ 
other bo'dies. Und^oftarilcles and review^ manyrscHolarly journals, helped^^^ 
tnake possible a more infprmed c:onsiderati6'n of Its recommendations, as did fhe ,jjt V 
piililication pf a p^j)erback synopsis commissioned by the Book and Periodical^; • ? 
D;velopmenbt:!oUncil of Canada and the Ontario Arts Council.^ - '"M^^'' 
On- the whoie;, the response, afterisoffie initial tAirn^oil, has^beeii immensel^l^^^^^ 
positive an<t constructive. Of the 295 specific rec^niehdations and ^ditional^^^:^^ 
o^b thousand general suggesti^iTmade iVihe text, a great many h^'ve beert; ,^^^^^ 
implemented and there has been at least some action on wiell over one-half of \^ 
th(jse proposals. Perhaps the most importai^t consequence has been a change in 
thir acaliemic climate from airiood of sometimes nailitant indiffereCnce fo\J?ards 
Can^ijian studies t^ one in which the academic legitimacy of teaching ^nd 
rejearch , about Canada has been more widejy recognized, if not always 
welcomed. 5 , ^ \; 

^ Pespit^e the growing^umber of dedicated teachers and scholars'wc^ing in . 
these fields,-however, much remains to be done Before a reasonable balance wiU/ 
hav^fieen achieved between the attention devoted to Canadian studies and to » » 
atlfer matters. It is still true that our universities ^re. frequently sloweh than .^j- 
universities in many other countries to respond to their obligations t6 Educate - 
studen^lo undertake systematic researclf, and to foster kriowled^ with the 
needs 5>C^JWf^own society specifically in mind. To the^extent^that Canadian ^ 
univeroiie'saSd colleges study their own society, they ofjen tend/to do so as if , 
th^y were S group of anthropologics observing -an Amazoniatn tribe in the last 
process of disappearing. \^ ^ ^ 

The massive ah^Uively response to To Know Ourselves i^yolyed^xtensive > 
demands upon the time of the Commissioner and of mapy ot those who had 
workedi.with him in the preparation of the report. Requests caifie from more - 
than 'three-q^j^rters of the universities and colleges of Canada for fuijher 
information, and for advice and assistance, in dealing with the recommenda- 

' tiohs advanced in the report. In many instances multiple requests were received 
from the same institution, comiftgfrom various faculties, or departments, or 
committees, as well as from the central administration and from many^y 
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./individual scholars, ^uch requ'estsi9%'me,.alsov f^^ 

. in other co,untries. In additiori/IHS Comniissipn^as^askedby many government, 
departrjieri'ts and agencies, by;'i?arifeys scholarly and educational as^ciations, 
ahd^l^ many othfeV o^anizatj:oHS to as$ist^vith their reviews of programmes or 
vvith tj^^lanning and eVtoation of new ones. OA a nurriber of occasions the 
Comniis«on was'^sk^^ out someapparenUy intractable problem's- 

Or tor mediale situaitioj^jSat threatefted t9^ into d^tructive bittles. V >. ^ 
* ' "This? on-going seTwce 'function iS^as apcepted by the Co^imlssioh as air 
^inl'egraLpart of '\\^f\i^^, and it was one that was cleatlyexpecled of it by the 
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y many public bodies. As one dean observed,**fQr tht. 
^igig'^of "this university, the service function of the 
^ ^ n even more helpful th?iri its formal report." Under these 
ttnc^^petisioii was made tbdeferthepreparationofthis third volume 
kio^^i^^txd. io the extraordinary demands placed on the Commission 
"^^tlication of Volunfies I and Jll. It should perhaps belioted that*no 
f Assistance were/available to help meet the^emands for tfiis 
Srvice function, sq that it was ,p>oyided on* a voluntary basis. _ 
Wting to the m^date of the Commission. was continued, however, 
^^atipn QfVolunie III was resumed inil981 whenlUie demands made 
mission arising from the earlier volumes becan^e somewhat less 



C. THE PRESENT VOLUME: SOMlEQyESTIONS 
OFBALANC&c ^ 

This^ volume is the result of a collaboration between the Chairman of the 
Commission, Jgl^as H.B. Symofis,Jhe Vanier Professor at Trent University, 
and James E^lroge, the founding president of tKe International Council for 
Canadian sTudies, who4iad served as a'Consultant to theCommissioijTduring the 
preparation'of the two earlier vbljumes and aided with^the subs^querit service 

.function. In addition, manyjnembers of the original staff and advisory panef 
contributed their time tq help with the work, in particular by confmenting on 
drafts of the text. - / 

The issues of concern to Carfadiai? higher edugation have fev(jlved rapidly 
since 1976, when the first two volumes of Yo Know appeared. TJhis is 

not to say that the^ssues of the mid-1970s have gone away. Bttt universities have 

. chariged an^ so has the world around them. In particular, changinjg 
ciJ^mstaifices in the economy and in the s/ocidl and political climate have 
brought forward new priorities. Changes in rhe-attrtude of government and the, 
public about education are reflected in4he substanl^al decline in the proportion 

V of public funds devoted to education ftom over 22 percent in 1970.t6 16percent 

' in 1980.^ Within the total expenditure of public fiinds on education there has 
also been a decline in the proportion spent on university educatfbn from over 23 
percent in. 19'/0-71 to about 19 per cent in 1981-82.7 
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Prioritits and perceptions have also chdnged in regard to curriculurti 
content and the orientatfon of research. Some of these changes reflect the 
opening of. new fields of knowledge and the development of new intellectual 
Linter^sts. Others have come inTesponse to changing circumstances and attit^udes, ^ 
including those . brought about by the work of the^ Commission on Canadian 
Studies. " >. " • • : > 

At the same time, concerns abbUt the supply', composition, and deployment 
of highly qualified graduates have become more pronounced. Questions about ' 
human resources have become the key issues in Canadian postsecpndary 
education,. although this fact is not yet always clearly perceived. 

These and other changes in the 'priorities and circinnstances of higher 
education affect profoundly, of course, th^' current state and future prospects of 
^teaching attd research about Canada. To meet such changes . b circumstances 
and priorities, the focus of this volume has been shifted from the wider table of 
contents originally envisaged in order to concentrate on issiies^elating to the 
supply c^human resources produced by*and for Canadian higher educa.tion. The 
authors of-this volume hope, ho.wever, to prepare in due course some further 
publications dealing with a number of additional specific topics relating to 
Canadian studies, drawing upon the experience and materials of the 
Commission.^ ' ^ ' ^ 

\ £ntitled Some Questions ,of , Balance: Human [Resources, Higher' 
^Edycaf^n, and Canadian Studies, the current volume examines a nuijiber of 
questions about the Supply of highly'^Halified graduates in Canada, noting that 
It 4s. going to be difficult to in^rove much further or faster On the state of 
teaching and 're;search about Cailada, or indeed in many other areas of 
-scholarship, unless i»|atisfac(ory answers can be' found to these questions. 
Siucceerfine chapters examine the need for more adequate statistical information 
abdut Canadiarf postsecon<^ary e"ducatioli and about current and future 
^requirements for highly qualified 'graduates; set the historical context by 
reviewing the problems^f maintaining equilibrium in the great period of growth 
in Canadian higher education frqm.^1945 to 1975; explore the faculty citizenship 
quest-ion, including an examination of its implications and of the concerns it has 
raised; discuss some concerns about the current stat.e of Canadian higher - 
education, in particular problems and uncertainties^ about enrolments and 
finances and the relationship of these to the development of Canadian studies; 
review Canadian ^requireme^its for hjghly qualified' griaduates, noting in 
particular problems arising from shortages and imbalances in the supply of 
doctoral graduates and the need for a national strategy to avoid the loss of an 
academic gen^ation; assess the situation caused by the age structure of the 
pfofessoriate and the lack Of jobs for young scholars in Canada; review the 
human resource questions arising from Jhe national goals set for research and . 
development; report oii the status of wonien in Canadian academic life and the 
implications this has for teaching and research about* Canada; and discuss the 
role, of foreign students in the promotion of knowledge about Canada, both 



within Canada 'Qnd abroad, suggesting the need for a national approach to the 
fojmulation of a foreign student policy. 

In preparing the volume, the authors have been assisted, as noted in the 
acknowledgements, by the information and views provided by a great many 
institutions, individuals, and organizations. They are particularly grateful to 
members iffethe stafi^pf Statistics Canada with whom they have vyorked cjosely 
throughourthe Research and writing of this report. 

Nevertheless, many difficulties were encountered in the course of this work. 
• ;v:^s with its first two volumes, the Commission's research prqved often to be a 
•ft:Vj£tail-^ exercise and, once more, it found that the trail h^s many hazards. 

Chief among these were the absence of firm, agreed data and the frequent lack of 
-concensus even about the definitions required for statistical purposes. While the 
authors' were inundated with a well-intentioned flood of *facts>and statistics, 
these often did hot agree or were sometimes in direct conflict with one another. 
Anyone who has tried to write on postsecbndary educational questions will 
kn^w the sensations that must be felt by someone trying to build aifouse on 
quicksand,, as statistical data shift, often radically and rdpeatedly, during the 
course of the exercise. The frequent inaccuracy, incompleteness, ortotalabsence 
of essential data about many basic aspects of Canadian higher education is, 
indeed, one of the major findings of the Commission and one that leads to a 
group of recommendations at the conclusion of the next chapter which- is 
devoted to an examination of these problems about data. 

Given this situation, it is not surprising that the Commission encountered 
myths abounding about the subjects it examined. Nor is it surDrising that so 
much of the disQussion of these topics has been characterized more by rhetoric 
than by factual content. Some of this mythology has a capacity for mischief or 
even to do^ harm. Too much of it has become publi(f lore. So much, of a 
pessimistic nature has been written and said, for instance, in recent times about 
job opportunities ia Canada for university and college griaduates that it is no 
wonder th^t many prospective ^ostsecondary students, and their faigilies and 
teachers, have bec(!^me confused, discouraged and uncertain about the.value of 
higher education. The headline of one national newspaper article, "66% will 
discover university degree useless, report says", is a good example of the kind of 
statement that has contributed to this unfortunate and unnecessary confusion.^ 
The report referred to in the headline, a publication of the Ontario Manpower 
Commission, pointed i n fact to an overall shortage of 1 5,000 to 32,500 university 
and college graduates in Ontario for the period 198 1-1986.' It said nothing about 
university degrees being useless. It did, however, note that at Jeast 88,100 
university graduates in this period would be unable to find "jobs which are filled 
primarily by university graduates", and that these/ graduates would therefore 
have to look for, and to compete for, jobs in a wider field. Many people would 
regard this as no bad thing, either for the graduates cbncernedorfor society as a 
whole. It may well be time for a broader conception of the value of a university • 
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education than the one criterion of immediate employment in the occupations 
that have been traditionally thought of as fequiriog a university degree. 

The report referred to by the newspaper aJso pointed to a number of areas in 
which there are already shortages of highly qualified manpower and predicted a 
growing demand for gr£^uates in these fields. But this substantial aspect of its 
findings did not, of qpurse, receive 4he media attentioh given to the 
misinterpretation of its findings expressed in the headline, "66% will discover 
university degree useless". Uliinformed talk and distorted reporting along such 
lines have seated a negative climate in which many promising students are being 
deterred from continuing their education, to our loss and to their own. 
Governments, too' find little encouragement to maintain "or increase their 
support ((fr postsecondary education in such a climate. Why seri^good money 
after bad? Who wants to buy a ticket for the second voyage of the Titanic? 

Contrary to such myths and distortions, and the negative climate about 
higher education that they create, this Commission would emphasize that a great 
range of needs and opportunities exist now for willing and capable graduates in 
many fields and that many mqre opportunities wil! be opening up for well- 
qualified graduates in the future. If, foc example^^the Canadian community is to 
be able to employ science and technology in the pursuit j^f national goals, the 
country must have the skilled graduates required for the task. Yet, it is evident 
that Canada does not have, and is not preparing in sufficient numbers, the highly 
qualified people necessary to achieve essential national goals for research and 
development. . ^ 

Such arguments are perhaps most easil}; made in speaking of the sciences 

and professions. But they apply in every field. Many people are so preoccupied 

by the current economic problems that they are not seeing the large future needs 

of a young country for well-qualifie<J graduates. Both more knowledge and more 

knowledgeable people are needed to bring about the^social, cultural, and 

economic progress of which this country is capable. We will need to call upon the 

totality of our human resources to fulfill the promise of this country and to 

resolve the many problems that it faces. To i^eet these problems, and to achieve 

these prospects, it is essential to ensure that our society is provided with 

adequate numbers of well-qualified graduates, and that, to an appropriate 

degree, their education, and the research that stands behind it, have been related 

to the needs and particular circumstances of Canadian society. 

i V ^ ' ' ' 

A discussion about the nature and extent of the country's need!^ for highly 

qualified graduates is, at a deeper level, a discussion about the nature and future 

of Canada itself. Canadians are^still a long way from realizing the fundamental 

importance of knowledge and of the development of highly qualified manpower 

to the wdll-being and progress of every aspect of the life oftheir society. The 

fostering of a wider public understanding of the vital role played by higher 

education should, thus, be the number one priority of the universities and 

colleges of Canada. 
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Education is needed about the value of education. In particular, the case 
must be made for the sheer value to society as a whole, as well as for the 
individuals concerned, of a better educated citizenry. The existence of an 
educated citizenry is essential to the successful functio^g of a democracy. 
Canada needs citizens with the capacities to continue to learn, and to think 
critically and conceptually, in order to resolve the increasingly Complex issues 
that confront our society. There is an acute necci foi'-thoughtful graduates who 
can understand how this country has developed, perceive its problems and 
opportunities with clarity, and bring welNnformed and constructive minds to 
the building of its future. In this sense, a country cannot have too many educated 
citizens, nor can it have enough knowledge of itself and of its place in the world. 
Far from any slowing or cut-ba^ks in the preparation of graduates,- the country 
should be pursuing a policy of steady and well-planned expansion in post- 
graduate >vork and, indeed, in the entire range of ppstsecondary education. 
Within this broader argument, the point must alsb b^ made that there is much to 
\ becdone in teaching and reseaixlLabout Canada itself in order that the country 
f can manage its affairs to bet)er advantage and contribute more fully to the 
international Community eft knowledge. 

Given Canada's rich hunlan resources and potential, it is nonsensical that 
this country is still relying heavily on other countries to meet its needs for 
qiffilined graduates in many fields. At this point in its development, the country ^ 
•F^^$hould surely not only be meeting its own requirements, it should also be 
contributing more substantially towards the growing needs of the less developed 
countries and of the international community for highly Qualified graduates. 
Yet, as things now stand, we are continuing to depend to a^arge extent on (he 
skills of graduates from other countries, including many from the less developed 
countries, at the same time as^our society is apparently unable to make full and 
proper use of the talents of many capable and well-qualified graduates from its 
own educational institutions because of lack of planning and organization. 
9 Indeed, projections indicate that, becauseoflackofforesight, this country could 
very well face in the 1990s the prospect of having again to import faculty on a 
massive scale to staff its universities as it did in the 1960s and early 1970s. 

The need for balance in ithe preparation and deployment of human 
respurces at the postsecondary level of Canadian education is a central t heme of 
this book. The Commission^lfhus shares the concerns expressed to and bVthe 
Parliamentary Task Force on Employment Opportunities for the Ws whidr- 
reported that "All across Canada, witnesses expressed cfincern over labour 
imbalances", high unemployment on the one hand and labour Shortages on the 
other. '° But the Commission's concern for balance goes beyond the basic 
imbalances in the labour market that the Task Force observed, serious as these 
are, to imbalances of rhany other sorts in the human resources circumstances of 
Canadian higher education. These imbalan(ces include, for example, questions 
about enrolment; the supply of doctoral^raduates and their fields of study; the 
differing roles and needs of the humanities, the social sciences, the natural 
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sciences, t he life sciences, and t he professions; the composition and age structure 
of facuhy; university funding; insufficient attention to research and 
development; the status of women in Canadian academic life; the absence of any 
rational policy towards foreign students; and the relationship of all these to 
balance in the attention given to teaching and research about Canada. In its call 
for balance in these and other areas, the Commission is looking for ^balance' in 
the sense of reason and justice, and a general harmony between the parts, as well 
as in the sense of equipoise and equilibrium. It has also in mind the need in many 
siuiations to strike a balance in higher education that reflects the geographical 
and cultural variety of Canada, and that canenabieouruniversities and colleges 
to draw strength from the academic richness inherent in the significant diversity 
of this country. ^ 

There is urgency to the^need to find some better balances in the supply, 
composition, and deploymenlNof Canadian highly qualified personnel. The 
career prospects of many tens of thousands of people, including a large part of 
one entire academic generation, are at stake. So, too, are the general health and 
the intellectual vitality of our postsecondary systems. The issues involved would 
be of front-rank importance at any time. ButMn a time of economic difficulties 
Jike the present it becomes even more important to serve and to manage our 
human resources to the best possible effect. 

A study of the infcfrmationset out in the following pages should make clear 
that the problems involved in our present situation will not go away, nor will 
they cure themselves. Wellrplanned and deliberate action is required, in which^ 
the academic community works in a creative pannership with those responsible 
for public policy and the public purse. The ahernatives are not attractive: a 
contiguation of imbalances and inadequacies in regard to the human resources 
circumstances of Canadian higher education, with the immense and growing 
loss that this entails for individuals and for society as a whole; or a more 
ex^tensive and unilateral intervention by government to direct the use of the 
limited financial resources available in order to achieve the highly qualified 
manpower results that it may thihk'to be in the public interest. 



D, THE WAY AHEAD 

Canadian universities and colleges thus face a considerable challenge 
arising from present and projected imbalances and inadequacies in the human 
resource circumstances of higher education. These circumstances have, in turn, 
profound implications for curriculum and research includj,ng, and perhaps in 
particular, teaching and research about Canada. The problems involved are 
inter-related and they concern most of the fundanientals of the postsecondary 
system: enrolment; funding; student and faculty mobility; research; post- 
graduate education; the curriculum; faculty and staff morale; and public 
confidence. ' 
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Many of these problems are the result of an absence of policjl lack of co- 
operation and co-ordination, ineffectual planning methods, or the pursuit of a 
haphazard, picftemcal approach to the issues concerned. The fact that 
university-government communications have not developed to keep pace with 
new needs, in fact have worsened in some instances, is^also a majorcontributihg 
factor, - . 

A strong response is needed to meet the challenge posed by these 
circumstances. But there is a good deal of inertia and even of defeatist mentality 
to be cleared away before such a response can be generated. What is required 
basic re-thinking of the goals and purposes of Canadian higher education. New 
policies and directions must be found to meet society's needs and to extend ihe 
opportunities for 'both students and teachers to enlarge their skills and 
knowledge. In particular^ there is^ need to take a longer view of the situation 
Short-term solutions to current problems have already contributed too often to 
the more severe problems th'at universities and colleges must face in the longer 
term, including each, of the ^problems discussed in this volume. 

In searching out an appropriate path for sustained development based on 
planning and co-j^operation, it will be helpful for our universitfes an<^olleges to 
look back now over the period oXthc mid 1950s to the mid \91Qs and tiJ^eflect 
thoughtfully upon what happened to them during that period ofj^mingly 
endless growth. One of the lesisons of that experience is surely that w^Hd, as an 
academic community, to lift up our gaze at regular intervals from Ji^^Kediate* 
problems that confront each of our individual institutions in order|HlHtock 
of our genci al situation, to see whqre we are goingand what is happcrtPfMfcas^ 
a total university system, and then to consider in what ways it makes ^Oofirense 
and in what ways it does not. It is important always to have an overview and to 
keep it up-to-date. We/ailed to maintain a siffficient overview during those two 
decades, and it is only ^ow that we ate beginning to take stock of what happened 
to us during those bopming years and to reflect upon where they took us. 

The present crisis, for it is thgt, should not be entirely unwelcome, however. 
It challenges our universities and colleges to think freshly and creatively about 
their problems and responsibilities, and it could result in a revitaHzation of the 
postsecondary system. It provides a chance to recoup from some of the more 
extreme consequences of the rampant academic elephantiasis of the preceding 
decades. ' 

The state of Canadian studies is an important part of thischallcnge. Indeed, 
how the universiti^ and colleges treat teaching and resear(!h about the society 
which supports them abd of which they are a part is one measure of their own 
general balance andf health. It is also a measureof how well these institutions are 
relating to the needs ofUha^ society. 

At the heart of thelchallenge facing our postsecondary institutions is the 
task of educating the human capital that is required to meet the needs and 
opportunities of^ pluraliistic country, arid the international community of which 
it is a part, in a time when societie^s everywhere are increasingly shaped by 
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technology/ and information. It is a time for a wider conception of the 
appropriate clientele for universities and colleges than the one that has in^general 
prevailed. To a much greater extent than is now the case, higher educatiorfcan 
and should be opened up to women, to all age groups, to the disadvantaged, to 

^ the less well-to-do, to the Native Peoples, to the cultural minorities, and to the 
many groups and elements in society that have so long been under-represented. 
One consequence of this under-representation, in addition to its inherent 
injustice, has been the lack of balance in teaching and research about our own 
diverse community. 

As with Volumes 1 and 11 of the Commission's report, the recommendations 
in this third volume a/e addressed in general *to whom it may concern.' However, 
many of the recommendations are sharply focussed and are directed to specific 
organizations, institutions, and departnients or agencies of government. Such 
recommendations frequently call for concerted action by more than one party in 

|p)rder to achieve their objective. All told there are 85 ^specific, numbered 
recommendations that will be found at the end of the chapters upon which they 
are based. Th^re are also many further sugjgestions and recommendations, 
implicit and explicit, in the text. The Commission hopes that each university 
might wish to ask a committee of its Senate or other senior academic body to. 
examine, and to recommend action on, matters in this volume of the report that 
are relevant to its own situation. Other interested bodies might wish to conduct 
Similar reviews, a 

Many of ^e recommendations advanced in this volume call for 
expenditures of money, in some cases for large expenditures. A number of 
recommendations, however, would result in economies or reductions in 
. expenditures. In several cases such reductions could be substantial. In 1981-82, 
the most recent year for which such information is available, over seven billion 
dollars was spent on postseconda^ry education in Canada, nearly five billion of 
this on the university sector.' ' It is one of the arguments of this report that better 
value could be obtained from these massive expenditures through more 
attention to longer term planning and to the better shaping of policies and 
priorities in higher education. Such expenditures could also be appreciably more 
cost effective if there were greater co-operation among educational institutions, 
between such institutions and government, and within and among governments. 

The report points also, however, to the need for new directions in the 
financing of Canadian universities, in regard both to policies and mechanisms. 
The present arrangements are not working well, and they will work less well year 
' by year in the next phase of our academic history, A strong case can and must be 
made for more'support to be given to higher education, by government and also 
by the private sector. The present underfunding of research and higher^' 
education, that has persisted for"more than a decade, is not an economy. It has 
immense social costs and large adverse economic consequences for Canad^j,. 
Because of the systematic underfunding of so/many of our postsecondiaSqip' 
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institutions, we are squandering our human resources and losing significant 
opportunities as a nation. 

Our universities and colleges now face difficulties greater than any of those 
they have encountered in the past. The essential task, in surnmounting these 
difficulties, is to work out reasonable policies that can be applied in a reasonable 
way. The authors of this volume are confident that this can be done, provided the 
problems are properly Recognized and addressed in aco-operative spirit. These 
problems bring with them a rare opportunity for our universities ahcf colleges, 
and for government and the private sector, to exercise their innovative spirit and 
creative eapacities, upon a large scale, to effect some fundamental changes and 
to set some genuinely new directions for higher education in this country. 

Full bibliographical information for citations may be found in the bibliography. 

1. Symon^. To know ourselves, 1:1. \ 

2. Ibid, 5. 

3. Ibid. 11-21. 

4. Symons. 77if Symons report. (Abridgement by Jeffrey Holmes). 

5. Page. Reflections ort the Symons report. 

6. Statistics Canada. A statistical portrait, Table 37, p. 59. 

7. Ibid. Table 38. p. 60. 

8. Globe and Mail, 26 Jan. 1982. Headline: **66% will discover university jJegree useless*". 

9. Siddiqui (et al), 91. ^ . 

1 0. Canada. Parliament. House of Comnrions. Special Committee on Employment Opportunities 
for thc*80s. Wqrk for tomorrow. . ' ' ' \ 

11. Statistics Canada, A statistical portrait, Table 38, p. 60. 
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T he importance of as$emblling and making available adequate statistical 
information about Canadian postsecondary education and about highly 
qualified personnel questions is illustrated and emphasized throughout this 
volume. The Commission wants to stress at the outset the urgency of this need 
for data, and fiir analysis, concerning human resources and postsecondary 
education. In so dbing, we do not wish to imply any criticism of the work that 
Statistics Canaida has been doing in this Held. On the contrary, weshould like to 
express appreciation for the admirable and useful service that Sttitistics Canada 
has been giving despite its present very limited resources for such work. The 
thinness of the shoestring on which Statistics Canada has to conduct its work in 
the fields of higher education and highly qualiHed personnel has been described 
as' laughable by senior public statisticians in other countries with whom the 
Commission has consulted. Yet these are fields of critical importance for 
Canada. ' ^ 

An accurate and up-to-date statistical base is essential for intelligent 
decision making ar^ for long-term planning in higher education. It is difficult to 
develop a balanced attention to teaching and research about Canada within the 
broader postsecondary programme in the absence of adequate statistical 
information and analyses about Canadian higher education and highly qualified 
personnel conditions. Indeed, the lack of such information and analyses is in 
itself an example of an area of Canadian studies in w,Hich much more \york is 
required. 

Because of the limitecl financial resources available to Statistics Canada for 
such work, it is understandable that its surveys of highly qualified personnel 
questions and of postsecondary education are often incomplete, or insufficiently 
detailed, or that they frequently lag far behind current situations. Indeed, in 
many areas of highly qualified personnel information, including some of great 
significance. Statistics Canada has been forced by financial exige^ncies to 
abandon altogether the collection and analysis of data. Thus, statistics about 
part-time enrolment and about the trades-training programmes of the 
community colleges of Canada have not been collected since the mid-1970s. Nor 
does Statistics Canada collect information from tlje community colleges on the 
citizenship or country of final degree ofthe teaching staff, or on the disciplines in 
whjich instructors' degrees were earned. College presidents have chastised 
Statistics Canada, perhapsunfairly inview of its budget aqd staffing limitations, 
. for collecting only degree information (as limited as it is) for college staff, when 
most feel that work experience and specialized diplomas or certificates may be 
more appropriate measures of staff qualifications for their institutions and 
proj^rammes. 

Similarly, statistical surveying and data collection on adult education were 
stopped by Statistics Canada in 1978 as a result of a federal budget cut which was 
applied with particular severity to its work. As a consequence, the only data 
available on adult education in Canada are on part-time studies for credit at the 
university level We have virtually no data on the non-credit work of the 
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universities, and no statistics on continuing education atthecommunitycollcgcs 
or at the secondary schools whether of a part-time credit or a non-credit nature. 
Surveys of partrtime credit courses in secondary schools were discontinued in 
1977. The job-vacancy survey and the occupational employment survey have 
also been discontinued, Thus, in a number of areas ^relating to postsecondary 
education and highly qualified personnel requirements, we have less 
information now than was available in the 1970s, 

As our society gro/tvs in size and complexity we need more information, not 
less, in order to maBe both personal and community decisions relating to 
postsecondary edup^on and to highly qualified personnel questions. The r^'eed 
for such information was urged by the Canadian Association of University 
Teachers in a 1977 resolution of its Council which called upon acadeniic, 
professional, and government agencies to co-operate in the preparation, 
publication, and annual revision of five- to ten-year projections of {Positions 
available and of graduate^ degrees granted in each academic discipline at 
Canadian universities. As the C.A.U.T. noted, such projections would allow 
individual students a better opportunity to plan future careers, and universities a 
better opportunity to encourage Canadian talent in areas of projected needs 
through the development of adequate graduate programmes in those areas. 

Many articles and reports before and since that time have pointed to the 
need for more and better information about highly qualified personnel trends 
and requirements upon which students, edOcational institutions, governments, 
and the private sector could base sensible decisions. Eva Ryten, for example, has 
drawn attention to the fact that sufficient information about highly qualified 
personnel requirements in the medical sciences is not available, and to the need 
to collect more detailed data to support medical manpower forecasts.* Many 
professional organizations, such as the Canadian Council of Professional 
Engineers, have also called for national studies of the supply of and demand for 
. graduates in their field. 2 None the less, as a report commissioned by the Ministry 
of Colleges and Universities of Ontario has observed, Canadian studies of highly 
qualified personnel have been largely limited to descriptions or origins, and to* 
some current work characteristics of certain groups. ^ 

In another report prepared for the Ontario Ministry of Colleges and 
Universities, Paul Anisef and others have pointed to "the remarkable fact that 
no regular and reliaWenTmrYitoring-stFategy-for-identifying-aGG^ 
has ever been developed for the province or for Canada a^a ^yhole*•.^ Max von 
Zur-Muehlen and Jo-Anne Belliveau have noted that no systematic attempt has 
ever been made in Canada to find out what happens to university teachers who 
resign.5 More broadly, no research has focused directly oil the issue of job 
mobility of academics and professionals. Indeed,' as Linda K. Moffat has 
observed, "there have been more studies of the immigration and emigration of 
professionals than on internal job changes in the Canadian market**.^ More 
information and analyses are needed about such aspects of postsecondary 
educations as enrolment levels, participation rates, student mobility, and 
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university t'inancing including fees, salaries, and categories ai^ costs. The basic 
data needed tor state 61 the art studies have yet to be collected rpr most acjudemip 
disciplines and p'rorcssions. Wc need to know, as well, more aBnut whiv^js going 
on in other countries and what their statistics and analyses r](^y .iudicatc or 
suggest about our own operations. 

The list of basic data not gathered and of fundamental not done 
concerning postsecondary education and highly qualified personrj^lin Canada^ 
is a long one. When even the fundamental tasks of data collection have been so 
neglected, the conclusion of Dr. Laura Selleck that ''the methodology of 
occupational forecasting is still underdeveloped" and that ''rcliablesfbrecasts 
three or four years in the future have not yet been produced" should come as no 
surprise.^ As the OECD study of 1976showed, the absence of such research anc^ 
of informed long-term planning has been a striking characteristic of Canadian 
higher education." * i^' 

It is not^ only in Canada that researched data about highly qualified 
personnel is in short supply. A research seminar in the United Kingdom, for. 
example, recently concluded that "the scarcest commodity in the markft( for 
highly qualified people appeared to be information."*^ But despite the obvious 
need for such information, there are hesitations and even resistance on the part 
of the university community to the compilation of data about highly quali^ed 
personnel and to the preparation of analyses or projections based upon them. ^ 
There is clearly a fear that the assembling of such data, and the preparation ^1^ 
better informed analyses and projections based upon them, will lead to more"" 
government intervention and direction in manpower planning. Three questions 
may be ventured about this point of view. First, would it not be better for 
everyone concerned to have more complete information and b^etter projections 
than are now available? Second, is it conscionable for universities with their 
commitment to the enlargement of knowledge to oppose, however subtly, the 
enlargement of knowledge about the current state and futu^ requirements 
for highly qualified personnel Jn our society? Third, does it necessarily follow 
that more and better knowledge about highly qualified personnel conditiohs and 
needs will result in governments telling the universities what to do? • 

Certainly, the Commission does n ot advocate more government 
intervention in the affairs of universities, including the manpower planning 
aspects of higher education. The Commission does note, however, the urgent 
need for more and better information concerning highly qualified personnel hi 
order that individuals, institutions, professions, and public policy-makers can 
reach nfiore informed decisions and d^ a better job. It does not follow that the^ 
availability of such information will lead io greaier dirigisme, Whetheritdoes or I 
not will depend on how well the universities themselves, and other educational v 
institutions, make use of the information. "But perhaps the most important 
consideration is the need, and the right, of the individual to have access to such 
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* information, As the Cnrnegic^Commission observed years ago: 

If we arc to rely in large part on the sensitivity of student choices of 
fields . . we need to provide stddents with the best possible 
information.'" <- 
Professor David'Stager has noted that there is a good deal of evidence that 
students do res|1pnd to detailed labour market information in making or re- 
adapting their course of studies and career plans. ' ' However, as Professor Stager 
also points out, stucfents need dynamic as well as static information. "Dynamic 
information includes changes, such us changes in relative earnings or entrance 
qualifications which would lead potential •mployees to revise career choices, 
nvhile static information deals with enduring conditions such as differences in the 
work environment of biologists and accountants."'^ Students are reasonably 
well aware of the static information or they will not find it too difficult to obtain^ 
But they are not well equipped with the dynamic information about currept 
conditions and prospective bhanges, and they will^iave^reat difficulty in getting 
such informiftion because no one else is very weUjjnformcd about such matters 
either, including their parents, teachers, coun^llojs, guidance officers^ ano^ 
governments. ^ / 

In the current circumstances of tight ^ployment, financial constraints, 
and shifting economic conditions, it is vital that such dynamic information be 
available to students 'and to educational institutions. Such information has 
always been important. But the need for it is acute in today's conditions when 
many young people face crushing problems in terms of career planning and job 
placement. Thus, highly qualified personnel data must not only be researched 
and assembled; it n^ust be properly disseminated and allowed to be of service. It 
is only by making such inforniation widely avail^Jbte-^at some of the 
exaggerations and distortions about the employment prospects of well-qualified 
graduates can be corrected. The need of students and others for information 
about job opportunities and labour market (Conditions points also to th^ 
desirability of shifting the emphasis in highly qualified personnel statistics from 
the collection of enrolment data (in-take) to the assembly and analysis of 
placement data as tlie basis for educational planning. 

It is an unfortunate fact that federal-provincial rivalries and lack of co- 
operation in the fields of manpower dnd education have contributed 
substantially to the incompleteness, unreliajbility, and time-lags in C anadia n 
highly qualified personnel data. For the purposes of gathering statistical 
information by Statistics Canada and by many other national organizationsand 
agencies, Quebec, at least injhe sphere of postsecondary education, might be 
described as having c/e /flr/o separated from Canada. In i^wbulation iafter 
tabulation it will be found that Quebec data are either estimated or missing. 
Given the size, cultural significance, and demographic importance of that 
province, the implications of this statistical apartheid for national data 
collection and planning are enormous. Among the other provinces, some have 
been more co-operative than others. Moreover, as noted in this volume, serious 
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problems also arise beeause*of'lack of agreement rin definitions, or lack of co- 
operation 'between departments of government ,i/i1d amongst educational 
institutions and organizations. ' 

Sueli rivalries and lack of eo*operation, combined with inadequate 
provision of financial resources arising from a failurc^lp grasp the fundamental 
importance of good information about the requirements for highly qualified 
personnel, have deprived Canadians in many situations of the information they 
need, individually and as a socicty,;(,o make informcdi^and scnsiblp decisions. 
Given the challenging economic aritlJ;highly qualified labour market problems 
ttie eoditry now faces, it is essential tO develop an cffcctiVjC national capacity to 
collect; analy.se, and disseminate information about education, highly qualified 
personnel, and labour market conditions and prospects.VTo this end, a major 
and sustained effort is required in which the federal and pfovincial^overnments 
work together , in co-operation w^th reprcj^entativevJof the educational 
:ommunity and the private sector. Thp Commission is 
rstablishment of a Canadian Centre forEducatfenal St 
) urevent the establishment of such a Centre, the QD/mmi«^ 
at a minimum, there be created a National Comn|ittee o 
Market Statistics, representative of the federal and prov 
of the educational and private sector commuhitl 

Statistics Canada with its work in this field. Effljer way/it is imperative that 
Statistics Canada be given the^financial resourG|s requircfl to eihable it to meet 
more fully the country*s needs for information and analy^about postsecondary 
education and highly qualified labour market conditions. T;he Commission 
recommends: * . 



posing, therefore, the 
stics< If circumstances 
would propose that, 
cation and Labour 
al governments and 
dvi^G and support 



1 the creation of a Canadian Centre for Educational Statistics;' 

2 . that the Centre be housed in Statistic^ Canada and funded by the 
. g9vernment of Canada; ii 

3 that the Centre have a national advisory board coiflp^M^d^^ 

tives of appropriate departments andagencies of tfec fyderaTgovernment, 
of the Council of Ministers of Educ^p(n, of the ^q[^tional community, 
and of the private sector including^lfl|^p^^ and labour; 

4 that th& Centre be given a clear mar^cme to collect, to an£|lyse, and to pub- 
lish data on educational questioril^inciu^tiW market conditions 
and -placement projections for \\\g\^ (^^&A graduates; 

5 that the Centre, through Statistics Canada, bf'giyen the financial resources 
required to enable it to meet the country's 
and analyses about postsecondary ed 
personnel questions; ' 

6 that the Centre work closely with Employment and Immigration Canada 
on the analysis of both labour market and educational statistics in order to 
injjrease the ability of the educational system to respond to the need for 
hifthly qualified personnel in Canada. 



ds for statistical information 
'cation and highly qualified 
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Much has been said aru(, written about the soeuil, cultural, economic, ami 
political development of Canada since the end of the Second World 
War, Dnrinj^ tlic years from 1945 to 1975, there was a revolution in the 
expectations of the Canadian people and a rise in Canadian cultural 
consciousness. Some of the cultural mile-posts along the way were the Massey- 
l.c^vesque Commission, the advent of Canadian television, the formation of the 
Canada Council, the renaissance of Canadian theatre and arts, the work of the 
Koyal Commission on BilingualiSm and Biculturalism, and the emotional 
outpourings of Centennial Year and l:xpo '67, . ^ 

The period also saw, among other phenomena, the awakening of a new 
sense of iilcntity and mission in Quebec, a flexing of economic and political 
muscle in the West, the emergence of a new Ket of concerns in the North, a 
growing pattern of multi-culturalism, an increasingly militant movement among 
the Native peoples, and a renewed concern about the problems of 
Americanization and Canada's role as a separate and sovereign nation in the 
North American context. Canada became an immensely more complex society, 
^ both culturally and politically. 

During these three decades Canada experienced, as did other Western 
industrialized nations, unprecedented economic growth and personal 
prosperity, (iovernment became increasingly involved in the lives of Canadians 
and the social history of the pcru)d is marked by the development of a great array 
of governjmcnt programmes and policies. One of the most important areas of 
social change was education. The post-war baby boom and the decision to « 
increase access to educatiorl had momentous results for schools, colleges, and 
universities. 

The national advance to power, plenty, and cultural self-expression 
imposed on the universities, in particular, enormous responsibilities and made 
them the focus of significant expectations. A university education was viewed as 
the key to personal, social, and economic mobility. Education was packaged as if • 
it were nothing more than a commodity and young Canadians were exhorted to 
stay in school: a ticket to the good life could be won in the libraries and lecture 
halls of the land. There was more. University graduates were seen by industry as 
the human stock for our developing industrial base and for our research 
capacity. Through these graduates, and for them, the arts and letters would also 
bloom. Because of these attitudes and expectations, a national infatuation with 
education began and th,e university was the object of much of the atfention. 

This infatuation has been described in a number of ways and in a large 
number of reports. The reasons for the interest in postsecondary education, 
particularly in university education in Canada, were outlined in the Bladen 
Report of 1965: 

Perhaps the most important factor has been thesteftdy increase in 
personal incomes which has made it easier for mtne and more Ca- 
nadians to fmance higher education. At the sameTime, there have 
been strong influences reinforcing their de^re for-furlher educa- 
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tion; the excitement of the explosion xSt knowledge; the growing 
recognition of the high fin^nciiil return which could be expected, 
on the uvcrnge, from invcstmem in ^uch educutlon; the fcors of un- 
cmploymcM in an age of autoamtibn« and the belief that the inci- 
dence of unemployment varies^ and will continue .to. vary, in in- 
verse proportion to the number of years of Nchoo(ing; the recogni- 
tion that social mobility is mo?»t effectively promoted by wider 
partiiipalipn in higher education, 80 that the ambitjous and soci- 
ally mobile seek it. Those who wished to promote a more cgalilariji, 
an and d^iocratic society were encouraging studerlts to seek 
higher education. Oovernments, concerned with economic growth 
and national security /were preaching "don't be a drop out" ...» 

• ' ' ■ ' .V. 

Such attitudes gave' rise tq a dramatic increase during this period in the 
number of^ people who wanted to pursue postsecondary education, 
Governments responded to this interest with an open purse. Indeed, government 
pressure was a major factor in university. expansion. As Professor Peter Leslie 
hjLS» observed, **the expansion of Canada's universities in the latter 'fifties and 
Ihroughoiit the *six\ics was not nicrcly unrestrained: it was stimulated by 
governmcfnts, industry, and the universities alike , . y/'^ It is not surprising that 
the scale of univcrshy expansion was unprecedented and that it outstripped all 
expectations. During this period, too, the various provincial community college 
sysJjcmfr wore developed in response to the growing demand for non-university 
j postsecondary education. 

I pull-timc university enrolments doubled between 1955 and 1962, and they 
' doubled again between 1962 and 1969. For a longer-term view. Table I indicates 
the growth in university enrolment for selected years from 1920 to 1980. Table 2 
indicates the number of degrees awarded by Canadian universities in each of the 
same years over this sixty-year period. 

Although student enrolments and the number of degrees awarded provide 
an obvious index of growth, there arc other possible measures of change in the 
system, including iricrcascs in the numbers of staff, the development of graduate 
schools, the growth of research capacity, and investment in physical plant. Chart 

* I, from the Lcslip Report, provides some selected indices of growth between 
1954-55 and 1975-76. Capital and operating expenditures arc shown inconstant 
dollars with expenditures at the 1954-55 level assigned an index figure of 1.0. 
Full-time enrolments at the graduate and the undergraduate levels are also 
indexed. As the chart indicates, undergraduate enrolments grew fivefold over 
the twenty-year period, while both operating expenditures and graduate 
enrolments grew twelvefold in the same period of time. It was in capital 

.expenditures, however, that the pattern of growth was most dramatic: constant 
dollar investments in physical facilities attairied twenty-three times their former 
height in a period of little more than a decade, and then dropped sharply, 

* especially after 1970-71. A further demonstration of changes in investment 
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Sources; Statistics Canada. Financial statistics of education, 1967/68 to 
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Leslie Peter, Canadian universities 1980 and beyond. Ottawa, 
1980, AUCC, p. 6. . 
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Ottawa, 1978; (Cat, 81-568), and Statistics Canada, A statistical 
portrait of Canadian hif^her education. Ottawa, 1983, Table I, 
p. 26. • 



patterns is provided in Chart 2, also from the Leslie study, which expresisdi 
capital expenditures as a percentage of annual operating budgets. 

1'his period of growth was one of frenzied optimism. Universities, it seemed, 
could or would know no bounds. It was a time during which academic empires 
were built on promises to the Canadian taxpayers which could not, in retrospect, 
be fully kept. The economic value ofa university education^ and of the university 
itself, was loudly proclaimed. Rather than selling the public on the more 
legitimate notion that higher education aids the development of knowledge, of 
intellectual abilities, of humanistic understanding, and of aesthetic sensitivity, 
and that it can thereby contribute to the enjoyment of a fuller life and to the 
general welfare of society, governments and many educators stressed the 
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■ CHART II 

RATIO OF UNIVERSITY CAPITAL EXPENDITURES TO 
\ OPERATING EXPENDITURES 1954/55 TO 1974/75 
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economic benefits, perhaps in large part to still concerns about the enormous 
costs' being. incurred. In 1973-74, Ontario universities alone spent over 800 
m'illion -dollars, and in the period from 1974-75 to 1978-79 university 
expenditures in this one province totalled nearly six" billion dollars.^ The 
arguments about the economic benefits of higher education have played into the 
hands of those who now argue that the economic returns from the investment in 
"IHiivSsity educanorra^^ 
writes: . ' ^ . 

It vvas not a period for thinking much about where the money was 
coming from or the conditions which in later years might be imposed 
upon the universities in return for continued public support. Nor 
was it a time in which the universities could always afford to apply 
the highest standards in hiring, or to hesitate over the duration of the 
contracts which staff recruits \yere enticed to sign. A university which 
did not eagerly snap up public money and scarce talent would lose ^ 
out in the race with other more aggressive liriiyersities which were, 
after all, only responding to the prodding of governments to open up 
new places for the progeny of the high schools.'* 
The boom in enrolments and the massive expansion of the university 
physical plants brought with them a host of problems. There was a need, for 
"example, to develop graduate programmes in order to train the highly qualified 
personnel required to staff the universities and to serve Canadian society. 

TABLE II 

DEGREES AWARDED BY CANADIAN UNIVERSITIES 
^ IN SELECTED YEARS, 1920 TO 1980 



.Years Bachelors and First Masters Doctorates Total 
Professional Degrees ^ . 



1920 


4,007 - . 


218 


24 


4,249 


1930 .; 


6,23! 


458 


.46 


■ 6,735 


1940 


8,153 


587 


75 


8,815 


1950 . 


17,1.85 


1,564 


202 


18,951 


-i960 


. 19,797 


2,228 


306 


22,331 


1970 


60,523 


8,424 


1,372 


70,319 


\975 


80,754 


11,068 


1,840 


93,662 


1980 


86,410 


12,432. 


1,738 


100,580 



Sources: ■ Statistics Canada. Historical compendium of educat^^^ 

Ottawa,^ 1978, (Cat. 81-568) Table 28 p. 247; and tabulations 
" " ' provided By Statrstics "(Snada^ 
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generally for the future. In some cases, programmes were launched with 
inadequate staff and scanty laboratory, or library resources. Very often such 
programmes had difficulty attracting .students_Qf_lhe_calibr^^ 
graduate training. But there was a sense that, in the competition with other 
universities for resources and prestige, each university had to seize every 
opportunity to grow and to attr act funding . Prestige a nd resources were vital in 
another competition, the race to attract qualified personnel. One result was the 
expansion- of—graduate programmes-during—much— of-this^period~without- 
adequate. overall planning and cp-ordination within universities, between 
universities, and between universities and governments. 

The great expansion in the university community posed fundamental 
problems in regard to faculty recruitment. University administrators had to find 
staff both for existing institutions as they expanded and for the new universities, 
of which more than twenty were established across the country in the 1966s. The 
number of full-time faculty members in Canada in 1960-61 was 7,760. By 1970- 
71 it was 24, 612.^ An estimated 24,000 new faculty members were engaged 
during the decade to take care of both growth and attrition. ^ But the total 
number of doctorates awarded in Canada during the decade was only 8,684.' 
Moreover, these highly qualified people were in demand by government and 
industry, as: well as by the universities, with the result that not more than two- ' 
thirds, about 5,600, were employed by the universities. 

Of course, not all the university faculty appointed during this period held 
Ph.D.s. But many did, and the doctorate was fast becoming in Canada as in the 
United States, for good or ill, the wow of academic employment. Despite 

the fact that Canadian administrators were well aware of the immense shortfall 
of Canadian Ph.D.s to staff our universities, they nevertheless increasingly 
insisted on this qualification for university employment. Given this insistence, 
the additional numbers had to come from elsewhere. As shown in Table III, they 
came on a large scale from other countries. In the three academic years 1968-69, 
1969-70, and 1970-71, a total of more tl^an 6,000 non-Canadian faculty were 
hired, representing over two-thirds of the new appointments made by Canadian 
universities in those years. For the nine-year period, from 1962^63 to 1970-71, 
10,366 of the 19,043 new faculty appointments, 54.4 per cent, went to citizens gf 
other countries. 

The sheer magnitude of these numbers and percentages created 
inconsiderable controversy,; both in Canadian academic circles and among the 
>'?t)ublic at large. There was a growing fear that the uniVersity systems of Canada 
were being alienated from the Canadian community, and a growing uncertainty 
about whether Canadians were receiving fair consideration for academic 
appointments. One of the oft-stated reasons for importing academics had been 
to help in the development^of Canadian graduate schools in order to produce 
scholars to staff the universities of the 1970s and l;980s. But as the flood of 
"^foreign academics gTew^ concern that there would be 

serious problems in providing employment for well-qualified Canadian 
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graduates when they became ayai(£|btiev^o apply for positions in Canadian 
univjcrijties: Would not the jobs for f^hich Canadian; graduates were being 
prepared already be filled by those wl^^ had been brought in from other 
countries to teach them? Would^iversll^ expansion continue indefinitely, thus 
opening an unending serJes of academic vacancies? If not, was it reasonable to 
expj^'ct that many of the profess ors who haft come from eU he able 

or^willing to return to their own cbuhtfiiss in order to make room for Canadian 
-gr^duates-in the universities of this "cddfttry? By the early 1970s these and. other 
questions were beginning to be asked with increasing insistence. 

■ ' . ■ . ' '■ ' / • ' ' 

TABLE 3. . ' 

TOTALS OF NEW UNIVERSITY FACULTY REQUIRED 
AND TOTALS AND PERCENTAGES OF NON-CANADIAN 
. UNIVERSITY TEACHERS HIRED, 1962-1963 TO 1970-1971 
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Data derived Irom the Department of Employmcni and Immigration. Given the basis of the sample used, the 
ligures dttler slightly from the official Slati.stics Canada data. 

von Zur-Muehlen. Max. "The Ph.D. dilemma' in Canada: a ca.se study^** from Conadian ii'igher ahuaiion in the 
.snrniie.y, SyKia Ostry (ed.). Ottawa. Economic Council of Canada. 1972. p. 95. 
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The issues involved in the faculty citizenship question are large, complex 
V.^nd sensitive. For many people the issues are very personal, touching, for 
example, on the value of their own qualifications and capabilities, on their 
livelihood and career prospects, and on their feelings about their country. More 
broadly, the issues are concerned with the nature 'and extent of the highly 
qualified manpower needs of Canadian society; more broadly still, they deal 
with the nature and future of Canada itself. 

It is, thus, not surprising that discussions of faculty citizenship questions 
have often turned into arguments highly charged with emotion. In these debates, 
charges and counter charges have been hurled about which have created an 
atmosphere in which it has been exceedingly difficult to work out reasonable and 
acceptable solutions. Indeed, by the mid-seventies the situation had become so 
intense, the debate sb strident, and the faculty so polarized, the problems were, 
at least for that time, virtually insoluble. While much of the academic 
community was sharply divided on the issues, those who held views somewhere 
in the centre saw no hope of actually establishing middle ground. They became 
alienated from the entire dispute and simply hoped that the question would go 
away. This, however, has not happened. Although some of the cjrcumstances 
have changed, the basic issues have not gone away. On the contrary, unless 
appropriate steps are taken now, Canadian universities will again be confronted 
in the coming decade with an acute shortage of qualified teachers and with the 
consequent prospect of once more having to import teaching staff in large 
numbers from other countries. 

The Commission hopes that passions have now cooled sufficfently to allow 
ai rational discourse about the issues and that these issues can at last be addressed 
in a fair arid sensible way. The evidence does support the view that many of the 
concerns that have been expressed about the faculty citizenship question are 
justified or that there is at least some substance to them. The universities, have 
been lax and have lacked foresight in their handling of many of the issues 
involved. The Commissioa has no interest in assigning blame for what has 
happened, nor would that be a profitable exercise. To do so would simply re- 
open the debate in terms that would once more render acceptable solutions 
unlikely. The need now is for more empiricaj data and for broad agreement on 
some postsecondary objectives and on appropriate policies to attain such 
objectives. 

The Commission cautions against the dangers of xenophobia and flag- 
waving in this area of academic policy making, as in every other area. As in its 
first two volumes, the Commission stresses the iriiportance of a full and balanced 
Canadian participation in the activities of 'the international scholarly" 
community. It makes no arguments for impeding the range and freedoni of 
academic inquiry or for building educational barricades against the intellecttial : 
and research achievements of other lands. On the contrary, it underljiibes, again;' 
the importance of the spirit of free scholarly' inquiry, of impi^^ scholarly 
communication, and of the free exchange of information and ideas. What thC ' 
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Commission does want to urge in this volume is that Canadian scholars, now 
and in the future, be given full and fair opportunities in their own country to 
obtain academic appointments, and that there be balance and reciprocity in the 
hiring of forjpign faculty. In making this argument, the Commission is 
continuing and extending the theme of its First two volumes, which pointed to 
the need for a reasonable bajance in the curriculum and research interests of our 
universities and colleges that would allow appropriate attention to be given to 
the particular needs and circumstances of this country. 

The two themes, of scholarly interest in Canadian studi^es and of fair 
opportunity for Canadian scholai^s, are closely linked. The Commission does 
not agree with those who believe that the citizenship of a professor is a reliable 
indication of that person's interest in or capacity to contrib(jte to teaching and 
research about Canada. There are many examples of faculty members who are 
citizens of other countries making a special contribution to teaching and 
research about Canada. There are also, unfortunately, many examples of 
Canadian academics expressing indifference and even hostility to>yards 
scholarship about their own country. None the less, every academic 
appointment has implications for the content of curriculum and for the ^ 
orientation'of research. It is understandable that faculty members from otherf 
countries bring with them their own background of interests in teaching ancU, 
research, and that these Will often be concerned with the perspectives and subject 
matter of their own societ^rjust as the interest of many well-qualified young 
Canadian graduates will be engaged by the Canadian problems and subject 
matter that are at hand and with which they are familiar. 

A. THE HISTORICAL CONTEXT 

There had^been concerns in the more distant past about thedevelopment of 
the Canadian professoriate and about the directions of the university: 

Our university must be a national one, not a colonial one. We cannot 
afford to have the growth of our national spirit tampered with or de- 
layed. We must have our professors in touch with Canadianism ... 

I do not believe in giving the chair (in political science) to a Canadian 
only because he is a Canadian. It must be given only to a competent 
man. But if there is a Canadian with the natural ability to fill the 
chair, then he has the priorclaim, for his salary comes out of the hard 
earnings of Canadians ... / 

Why should we starve Canadian genius and fatten foreigners, the 
glory of whose achievements Canada can never claim? Why should 

I vye drive pur men_aw^^ tp_ filLcbairs_ in£the_Um 

(use them admittance within our own university? Let it be known 
that Canadians'are preferred and Canadians will straightaway pre- 
pare themselves for such important positions. Must we supply the 
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money and some other country supply the brains? Surely this is 
humiliation . . . the sooner we think^ for ourselves the greater and ^ 
more honourable our country will become. Is our University to be a 
shelf for foreign scholars,. or is it to be a developer of Canadian 
♦ . thought? V V 

The author of this letter was taking a stand in the debate surrounding the 
.appointment to the first chair of political science in Canada, at the University of 
Toronto. The letter appeared in The Varsity of 3 Marchy 1888. Other membejrs of 
the University of Toronto had written iq The Varsity about this particiular 
appointment, too. The arguments posed then, regarding nationalism vs, 
internationalism in faculty appointments and the orientation of curriculum; 
parallel quite closely the kinds of arguments that appeared in thef^cademic and 
public press in Canada in the 1960s and 1970s as the debate about the 
Americanization of Canadian uriiversities heated up. 

However, the debate at the University of Toronto in the 1880s was some- 
vvhat unusual for its time. The Department of Political Economy at that 
university was consistently headed by British academics from the appointment 
of W.J. Ashley in 1888 until the selection of Harold Innis, the first Canadian 
head, in 1937. To a substantial extent, English-speaking Canadian society was 
intellectually colonial with a Britannic focus, from Confecieration to the First 
World War and later, while French-speaking Canadian society owed much to 
the influences of continental Europe, A change ia focus, towards the United 
States, primarily in English-speaking ^Canada but also in French-speaking 
Canada, began to occur during the inter-waryears and accelerated after 1 945. In 
the earlier period, Canadian universities applied themselves "chiefly to the 
transmission of a European cultural heritage,"' largely ignoring the realities of 
their own social and physical context. Consequently, it is not surprising that to 
many people "education seemed somewhat exotic, European rather than 
native."^ Thus, the social sciences in Canada commenced by importing the major 
disciplines as mature aiid well-established techniijues from Europe and, later, 
from the United States.^ From time to time a lorie cry against this patteriji was; 
heard, as the 1888 letter to TTie ^Vzra/j demonstrates, but generally speaking the 
colonial traditiqn of Canadian universities was left unchallenged until well into 
the middle of the Tweiitieth Century. ] 

One of the results of these colonial attitudes was that Canadian univei;sities 
were slow to develop roots in their own country, depending instead upontheir 
older roots in other countries and in other traditions. This dependence iW' 
turn, to an unquestioning reliance, on the universities of other countries f9r the 
production of a large proportion of the highly qualified personnel needed by 
Canada at the graduate level. Rather than developing graduate schopls at 
Canadian universities, our institutions imported the faculty they required and 
urged promising young Canadian graduates to pursue their studies a|t the 
universities of the United Kingdom, the United States, or Europe. A reading of 
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Hugh MacLennan*s account of his early years at McGill conveys the atmosphere 
in which the importation of foreign academics to take up posts as professors and 
department heads at Caniadian universities was corftmon and not too often 
s challenged.** Thus, it is not surprisingthat, when it became clear ii\the 1960s that 
Canadian universities were faced with a crisis of manpower, their, almost 
automatic response was to import teachers Trom foreigi^niversity systems 
rather than pursuing fully the potential available in Canada. 

Representatives of the Council^ of Ontario Universities, appearing before 
the Ontario/t!e^islature's Select Committee on Economic ^d Cultural 
Nationalisn/in the early 1970s, described the choices before the universities in 
the following waty. Canadians could "limit the growth of the universities", but 
this option was/unrealistic given the growing needs ofTthe country for highly , 
qualifieli manpower. Alternatively, Canadians could "build second-rate 
institutions staffed by improperly qualified faculty or inadequate numbers of 
faculty", but the question of what con^ituted properly qualified faculty was 
never clarified. The third choice was to ". . . meet the demand by importing 
faculty and living off the generosity of the U.S. and the AJ.K." The C.O.U. 
testified that the "latter choice was the only choice and in fact was consistent with 
our history olf importing skilled people until we are in a position to produce our 
own." These three options were presented in much the same \yay by many 
university leaders all across Canada, although francophone universities often 
made a greater effort to foster and recruit indigenous staff (Table 13). 

One may well dispute the way in which the options available to Canadian 
universities' were presented by such spokesmen and wonder whether other 
alternatives were sufficiently considered. In particular, might it not have been a 
reasonable! and legitimate experiment to have given probationary appointments 
to many more young Canadian graduates and, thus, to have allowed them an 
opportunity to show their merit, whether or not they had yet published much 
material or completed a Ph.D.? More could also have been done to recruit 
potential university staff from other sectors of Canadian society. 

Howelver, only a few voices argued at the time for these and other measures 
that would have reduced the dependence of Canadian universities on foreign 
' faculty and given a greater opportunity to many promising Canadian scholars. 
Instead, the third option, a massive importation of foreign faculty, was adopted. 
This optionlis still being pursued to a considerable extent. Despite the growing 
ability of Canadian universities to produce well-qualified graduates, non- 
Canadian teachers are still being recruited in large numbers by Canadian 
universities. As indicated in Table II, more than one-quarter (27.6%) of the 
university teachers hired in 1980-81, the most recent year for which statistics are 
available; werA non-Canadians. 

The extent of the country's dependence on other countries for the 
preparation of nighly qualified manpower and of the need to develop more 
opportunities for post-graduate education in Canada were underlined by the 
findings of the mghly Qualified Manpower Survey of 1973. As shown in Table 
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4, Canadian .institutions had produced much less than one-half the doctorates 
(42.3 per cent) then held in this country. Very nearly one-third of the doctoral 
degrees in Canada had been earned in the United States. As sl^own in Table 5, 
more than three-quarters of the doctorates in economics (78.4%) and sociology 
(77.4%), nearly two-thirds of the doctorates in English (63.4%), and about one- 
half the doctorates in engineering (50.9%) and chemistry (46.3%) had been 
earned in other countries. ' 

Problems about the availability and reliability of data make it difficult to 
report on the citizenship of university staff in Canada with any accuracy before 
1976. *Mnformatioi> on the citfzenship status of university staff has been 
published as an integral part of the (Statistics Canada) survey (of universities) 
since 1 972 but prior to 1 976 the response to the question (about citizenship) was 
insufficient to permit the generation of valid statistics for all stafP'.^ For that 
reason, the statistics presented in Table 6 for the citizenship of full-time 
university faculty in 1976 provide perhaps the first reasonably complete and 
accurate picture of the^citizenship of faculty at Canadian universities. Even then 
it must be noted that Statistics Canada has often, in the absence of firmer data, 
taken the country of iL faculty member's first degree as a proxy for his or her 
citizenship. In doing sol Statistics Canada has assumed that "most of those who 
received their first degree in Canada are either native-born Canadians or at least 
naturalized Canadians of long standing . . . 

As Table. 6 indicates, 72 per cent of the full-time faculty teaching in 
Canadian universities in 1976 possessed Canadian citizenship. There were 
notable variations by regibn. In' tlj||-^tlantic provinces, 29.2% of university 
faculty were citizens of other pUntTies, 20.8% inQuebec, 25.7% in Ontario, and 
36.4% in the western provinces. In Canada, overall, more than a quarter of all 
university faculty members, 28 per cent, were citfecns of other countries. 

• A cqmparison of these figures with the percentage of non-citizens teaching 
in the universities of other oountriesJ* is instructive. In 1976, 92% of the 
professoriate at British universities were British, 98% o^the professoriate in the 
United States were American citizens, 99% of the faculty of Swedish universities 
wcpe Swedish citizens, and virtually 100% of the faculty of French- universities 
' w^e French citizens. At the same time only 72 per cent of Canadian university 
faculty were Canadian citizens. Yet, in that same year, 36 per cent of the hew 
appointments made at Canadian universities went to citizens of other countries.') 
During the period 1969-70 to 1972-73, a^. indicated in Table 7, the number of 
Canadian citizens teaching at American universities averaged about one-tenth 
of one percent (0.1%) of the total number of university faculty members in the 
United. States. Vet in 1976, as shown in Table 6, American citizens constituted 
more t han 10 per cent (10.4^0) of the full-time faculty at Canadian universities. 
In the mid-seventies, Canadians were feeing forced to compete with the world for 
% academic appointments inside C;;ana(ia, while having only very limited 
opportunities to compete for such appointments in the universities of most other 
countries. 
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TABLE 4 

DEGREE ORIGIN OF HIGHJ^Y QUALIFIED MANPOWER 
IN CANADA BY COUNTRY, 1973 



Countries Where 
Degrees Awarded 



Masters** . Doctorates,*/^ 



Earned 4- \ 





Canada 


a. 


' 67,815,: 
(72.4)' 


U,595 
:~(42.3) 


United States 




20,565 
(21.9) 


'8,730 

(31.8) 

/ • 


United Kingdom 




1,980 


3,825 
(14.0) 


Other Europe , 

•* 






P% 2,'4^5 
■^•^ (9.0) 


Other Countries 




i,sr7o 

(2.1) 


810 , 
(3.0) 


Sub-total Foreign 




25,905 
(27.6) 


15,820' 
(57.7) 


<* 

Total (in study) 




93,720 
(100.0) 


■ 27,415 
(100.0) 



Source: Highly qualified manpower survey of 1 973, unpublished data, and 
von Zur-Muehlen, Max. Foreign students in Canada and Canadi- 
an students abroad, Ottawa, Statistics Canada, 1978, p. 14. 

**Xhe masters and earned doctorates columns include also those degree holders 
who have obtained their graduate degrees betwp^ 1971 and 1973 in Canada, but 
excludes landed immigrants who arrived after 1971 and those Canadians who 
returned after 1971 with a graduate degree. ; 
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TABLE 5 



ORIGIN OF EARNED DOCTORATES BY COUNTRY 
AND SELECTED>P1SCIPLINES, 1973. 



Country 


Economics Sociology 


English 


Chemistry Engineering 


Canada 


200 


105 


350 


1,630 


1,230 




(21.6) 


(22.6) 


(36.6) 


(53.7) 


(49.1) 


United States 


. 485 


280 • 


390 


435 


520 




(52.4) 


(60.2) 


(40.8) 


(14.3) 


(20.8) 


^liitited Kingdom 


80 


30 


160 


665 


520 




(8.6) 


(6.5) 


(1/8) 


(21.9) 


(20.8) 


France 


65 


30. 


I' 


30 


\ 25 




(7.0) 


(6.4) 


^(0.5) 


(1.0) 


(i;o) 


Other Countries 


95 


20 


50 


275 


210 




(10.3) 


(4.3) 


(5.2) 


(9.1) 


. ; («.4) . 


Sub-Total Foreign 












Countries 


725 


360 


605 


1,405 


1^275 




(78.4), 


(77.4) 


(63.4) 


(46.3) 


(50.9) ' 


Total 


925 


465 


955 


3,035 


2,505 




(100.0) 


(100.0) 


(100.0) 


(100.0) 


(100.0) 



Source: von Zur-Muehlen, Max. Foreign students in Canada and Canadi- 
an students abroad, Ottawa, Statistics Canada; 1978, p. 16. 
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TABLE 6 



BY REGION AND IMMIGRATION STATUS, 1976 



Percent 



REGION Canaja United United Other Employment Total Number 
• , ' States Kingdom and Other Non- .Reported 

. • • . Visas Canadian 



Allanlic , 
Provinces 


m 


11.6 


6.3 


5.5 

/ 

7.5 


5.8 . 


29.2 


,3,552 


Quebec . 


w m 


5.1 ■ ' 


1.8: 


. 6.4 


' 20.8 


6,952 


Ontario 


: 74,3 


12.1 


5.5 


5.6 


15 


25.7 


' 12,657 


Western 
Provinces 


63.6 


11.6 


5.1 


4.4 


15.3 


,36.4 


8,487 


Canada 


]2.0 ' , 


" 10.4 


4.7 


5.7' 


7.2 • 


28 


■31,648 



■ ' fa, 



Source: ' Statistics Canada. "Otiimhip of mmiiy staff, " Smce buUn: ekalion Msiks, Vol. 3, No. I,( 1 98 1 ), p. 6. 
(Cal8l-0()2). 
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Thjc composition of the faculty of the Canadian university system in the 
mid-1970s, at the end of the great period of expansion, was strikingly different 
from that of other countries. No other industrialized nation was^o dependent on 
the university systems of other nations forthc production of highly qualified 
pcrsonficl, and no other university system in an economically developed country 
was sol heavily staffed by the citizens of other countries. 

This situation had been created by the nature of the Canacjian response to 
perceived university needs. Expansion of Canadian universities on such a 
massiVe scale in such short order would have been handicapped without foreign 
teachers. Canada had relied on imported skills for the development of virtually 
every facet of the university structure. Our country was, and is, a nation of 
immigran^. The British and the Americans, in particular, had played a major 
role in the development of our academic life both through the training of young 
Canadians in their university systems and through the export to Canada of many 
university teachers. It is not surprisingthat, when the demand.came for large and . 
rapid'expansion, the university administrators of the country turned to foreign 



TABLE 7. 

THE NUMBER OF CANADIAN CITIZENS 
TEACHING IN U.S. UNIVERSITIES, BY 





YEAR AND PERCENTAGE 


Yeai 


Total U.S. 


• 

Total Foreign Total Canadian 


Total 




Citizens 


Professors in Professors in 


Number of 




teaching in 


the U.S. the U.S. 


Professors 




the U.S. 




in the U.S. 



1969-70 

I970r7l 

1 

1 . 

1971- 172 

1972- 73 



533.341 


12,659 


677 


546,000 


(97.7%) 


(2.3%) 


(0.12%) 




561.953 


12.047 


. 652 


574.000 


(97.9%) 


(2.1%) 


(0.11%) 




581.687 ^ 


I0.3f3 


' 579 


592.000 


(98.3%) 


(1.7%) 


(0.09%) 




589,152 


10.848 


600 


600.000 


(98.2%) 


(1.8%) 


(0.10%) ■ 





Source^ Figures from Open Doors Publications and from the U^S. Office 
of Health, Education and Welfare. 
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. academic commuriilies, and espc'cially to the universities of the United Kingdom 
and the United States. There was, apparently, little recognition of some of the 
problematic consequences of this action for the longej'-term development of 
Canadian universities with respect to tht restriction of future opportunities for 
Canadian graduates and to the desirability of ensuring that a reasonable amount 
of attention would be paid to teaching and research about Canada itself in its 
own universities. , ^ ^ 

Canada had imported academic manpower in the past, but it had done so 
for a small and relatively undeveloped university system. This time it was 
importing on a vast scale fort he development of graduate schools and to proyide 
universal access to postsecondary education for the children of the baby-boom, 
Woi'king.on the assumption x)f ever increasing numbers and flush with the 
financial resources required for expansion, Canadian universities adopted the 
easiest and m6st familiar solution to their staffing problems. 

Other interests in Canadian society left the universitiestopursuethisshort- 
term solution to their staffing problems without hindrance and with little 

■ comment. The federal government, through the Department of Manpower and 
ImmigratibnUis it was then called, issued immigrant visas without question to 
foreign academics destined for the university. In addition, the/ federal 
government provided a two%ear "tax holiday" to attract presumably ^uctant 
foreign professors to our shores. In theory, those who came on the tax nbli4§y 
scheme were to return to their own countries, at the end of the two years. But in 

• practice, after enjoying the benefits of this exemption from taxes for two years, 
many arranged to stay on. Under the point system, Canada's immigration policy 
was heavily weighted in favour of prospective applicants for university 
appointments. Furthermore, there were no restrictions placed on the numberof 
university teachers admitted to t he country. This open door policy was followed 
until 15 April, 1977, when <ne\v procedures were introduced to require the 
university to" . . . prove to the Employment and Imriiigration Commission that the 
position was thoroughly advertised in Canada, thereby ensuring that Canadian 
candidates have been properly considered." The government was moving, not 
too effectively as it turn^dTbuC, to dose the barn door afterthe horses had come 
in. ; ' ■ ■ ' 

Although federal immigration laws stated that a Canadian employer could 
not hire a foreigner, defined as a person who was neither a Ganadiian citizen nor a 
landed immigrant, unless the employer could prove that there were no qualified 
Canadian candidates for the job, universities and colleges were explicitly 
granted exemption from this condition. From April, 1977, universities and 
colleges were required only to prove that they had advertised the teaching 
- position in .Canada. In 1976-77, there had been 2,162 new appointments in 
Canadian universities and 65.3 per cent of these had gone to Canadian citizens 
(Table 11). In 1977-78, the first full year in which the new procedures were 

. applied, 69.2 per cent of the 2, 106 appointments went to Canadians. Pespite the 
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new procedures, more than thirty per cent ofthc new appointments at Canadian 
universities were still going io non-Canadians. 

It is presumably because these procedures werejudgcd to be ineffective that 
the Minister of Employment and Immigration announced another policy on 7 
May, I9KI, requiring universities to advertise, in Canada Jind to evaluate 
Canadian candidates for positions before seeking foreign academics for teaching 
posts. More will be said about this new^jp^Jicy further on. 

From the late 1960s to the end of the period of large-scale university growth, 
about 1975, a serious and ex^<Miisive debate had developed in Canada about the 
wisdom of such jicavy depenabnce on citizens 9f other countries to staff the 
universities of Canada. There was, in particular, deep concern aboMt the 
concentration of Americans in the institut ions that hold a major responsibility 
for Canadian intellectual, scientific, and cultural life. Many questions were 
raised about the impact on Canadian universities of such large numbers of 
professors from the United States in terms of^curriculum,; course content, and 
research priorities. Concerns were raised about what was seenasthedestruction 
of indigenous patterns of higher education: the erosion of the honours B.A.;the 
weakening of the Canadian tradition of high quality undergraduate education in 
the arts and sciences; a down playing of the importance of good teaching in the 
academic world; the growing addiction to the Ph.D. syndrome and tathe related 
belief that one must publish or perish; and the new and immense priofity given to 
graduate and professional education. There 'w^s disqiuiet about the.cultifral 
impact on Canadians of a university system so largely dominated by teachers 
from other societies. The fact that so much of the publishing industry in Canada 
\yas American owned or controlled added to this disquiet. 

As the newly founded or recently expanded graduate departments 
produced young Canadian Ph. D.s, especially by the early 1 970s, the competition 
.K6r? positions became intense and there was a growing suspicion that the 
i::Luniversities--were gradually being closed to Canadian job-seekers. Canadian 
graduates found themselves increasingly in competition for jobs at Canadian 
universities with American graduates from those universities in the United 
States that had produced so many of the members of the hiring committees: It 
was charged by some that "hiring networks" or "old-boy" networks, dominated • 
by faculty from or trailed in other countries, were blocking qualified Canadians 
in the selection of faculty for Canadian universities. : 

The issue of the citizenship of the professoriate, especially the question of 
the Americanization of the Canadian university, quickly overshadowed many of 
the other pri^^s^ing postsecondary issues of the day. The debate was joined on 
campuses across, Canada; the issues were discussed in legislatures and in the' 
media. Organizktrons of concerned citiijens^nd academics spoke out on the 
matteh In Ontario, a Select Committee of the Legislature on Economic and 
Cultural Nationalism included the question of faculty citizenship in its terms of 
reference. Various national scholarly bodies,;,especially some of those most 
directly affected by the situation, debated strategies and took positions on 
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questions of research orientation, mcthodolbgyt curriculum content, hiring, • 
promotion, and tenure. Articles and monographs appeared, of which the best 
known and most influential was The Struggle for Canadian Universities, edited 
by Robin Mathews and James Steele." 

B. SOME IMPLICATONS OF THE FACULTY 
CITIZENSHIP ISSUE 

The debate about faculty citizenship was, in reality, a debate about human 
resources: about the extent and nature of Canadian needs for highly qualified 
manpower and about the preparation and proper use of highly qualified 
personnel. At an even deeper level, it was a debate about the nature and future Of 
Canadajtself. At one end of the spectruni were those who felt that Canadian 7 
universities hud been seriously damaged by the importation of excessiveey 
numbers of foreign facuhy and that the longer we continued to depend on the \ 
United StatjL's for academic staff aiid academic models, the more the damage 
would be compounded. At the otherextremewcrethose who, styling themselves 
internationalists, depilored any concerns about faculty citizenship and Canadian ^ 
content as a form of narrowproyinciahsm unworthy ofthe ideals of a university. 
At this extreme, too, were some of those who, having been invited into Canada 
and having been paid out of the Canadian taxpayers' pocketsy made a point of 
denigrating things Canadian and exacerbating the situation by their determined 
insenjiitivity to Canadian issues and circumstances. Unfortunately, the negative 
feelings generated by people in this latter category often obscured the fact that 
many of those who had come from other countries to teach at Canadian 
universities were making very significant contributions both to Canadian 
education and to scholarship about CaiJada. Alarge body of people, who found 
themselves in the middle of this human resources debate, were often confused 
and uncertain about both the scope of the problem and the suggested solutions. , 

- ^ As more and more well-qualified Canadian graduates vied for positions at 
Canadian universities, the focus oftheLfaculty citizenship debate shifted from the 
general issue of the importation of so many foreign academics to more specific 
questions about the developiment and operation of "chain migration" systems 
that were said to plaV a major role in recruiting faculty members fr(^ other 
countries. The existence of "hiring networks" or "old-boy networks" was 
diffic^t to proVc and virtually impossible to quantify. But it is a fact that, 

! throughout the years of great expansion^ most Canadian universities did most of 
their faculty hiring without advertising the; positions concerned and without 
holding ppen competitions for these posts. Presumably contacts in academe 
were employed by search committees. Only one-sixth of the acadeniic job v 
vacancies in Canada were advertised in the AUCC vacancy lists during the 
period between 1 964 and 1968, and between 1970-71 and 197 1-72 probably only 
one-third of the available positions.were recorded there.^ These were the years of 
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the heaviest immigration into the Canadian professoriate, especially from the 
United States. 

A report prepared for the Deputy Registrar of Canadian Citizenship of the 
Department of the Secretary of State examining university faculty and 
citizenship acquisition questions with the University of Calgary as a focus for 
research, concluded that there was an historical hiring pattern at the University 
of Calgary which linked that institution to universities in the United States. The 
authors said: 

This process has been identified as the "old boy network", or in 
more scientific terms; "chain migration". A careful assessment of 
the national background of various departments in Canadian uni- 
versities will reveal a clear pattern. During the period of hiring 
"foreigners**, networks were established between the Canadian 
university (actually a department) and various academic depart- 
ments in the U.S.A. or Great Britain. (In fact, other evidence sug- 
gests that this is true for other nationalsin Calgary.) These contacts 
were maintained and sustained because recruitment was necessary 
every yiear to meet the increased enrolments. The networks became 
very regionalized and reciprocal patterns emerged. Departments in 
Calgary would siend their M.A. and Ph.D. students to these schools 
that were in turn sending teachers.tg G^nada. The resuh was a high 
.proportion of instructors Tof some department from a region or 
country . ..The introduction of Canadian Ph. D.s educated inCana- 
da into the Canadian, market was 'slow in coniing. "* 

Using the hiring patterns of one university as a basis for their study, the authors 
concluded that hiring networks, especially with universities in the United States, 
didSndeed exist. There can be little doubt that their conclusion is correct and 
that the practice of recruiting faculty niembers from other countries through 
unofficial, "old-boy**, hiring networks has been, and still is, widespread. 

True or not, the widespread belief among Canadian academics and 
graduate students that considerable "chain migration'' was taking place through 
old-boy hiring networks was often damaging to the fnorale of Canadian citizens 
working within the university system. They felt engulfed in a process that took 
decisions out of their hands and involved them in a competition in which the 
rules of the game were unclear, unequal, and unfriendly. It was also damaging to 
the morale of many young Canadians aspiring to a career in Canadian academe. 
The sense of anger and frustration apparent in many of the briefs and letters 
received- by the Commission, as well as in the academic and popular press, 
fevealsl^deeply held conviction that the competition for academic positions in 
Canada was loaded against Canadian, graduates of Canadian universities. 

The sense of anger and frustration arising from this perception of 
discrimination in faculty recruitment can be illustrated by^several examples from 
the Commission*s files. One professor wrote: 
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The massive hiring of foreigners in the 1950s and 1960s may have 
^ created a situation that is virtually irreversible, The percentage of 
foreigners in Canadian universities is not the key Tigure; rathcf it is 
the Tigure of the number of departments in the English-speakingunl- 
versitics that are controlled or significantly influenced by foreigners, 
t think the figure is enormous, and thatfjk where the problem lies. I. 
have not the slightest hesitation in saying that Americans havp used 
theiryrfifluence in the Universities to hire fellow Americans. Nor do 1 
" blame them — why should they hire anyone with a degree and back- 
ground they don't understand when they can hire someone with a 
degree from a university they respect and the support of someone? 
they know and trust. 

At any rate, I believe that non^Canadians are now holding down 
do/ens if not hundreds of positions that Canadians are qualified to 
fill. The frustration and resentment of persons lik^ myself would ex- 
plode wereit not for two things: we are afraid to speak otit because of. 
the number of foreigners on committees; and most of us regard the 
situation as hopeless, our actions ^s futile. 

There^^is little faith in senior tenured Cariadians — after all, they 
helped create the problem; they hired the Americans; they let the 
Americans dominate; they are the ones who say it is anti-American 
and anti-academic for a Canadian to demand a job in Canada; and^ 
"[ - they are the ones who often believe that American students are better ' 
than Catiadian ones. When yoii add this group to the foreigners'^u 
have the reasons for the pf^sent situation, the reasons why it Will be ' 
extremely difficult to change it, and the reasons why people in tiiy ^ 
situation do not protest, nkmely fear and hopelessness. ^ ' 

Another Canadian academic wrote: - - :.r.......-^.:^^.^^..::. — „ 



The days of university exjjansion are over; staffing is virtually fr^en; - 
"and American academics currently employed in our universities are 
for the most part unable to leave, for few new appointments are being 
madein the U.S. Still, dead men^s shoe$ should provide ah occasion-v 
al openihg for a Canadian to slip through . - * 

Many Canadians (myself included) employed in the Canadian^ni- 
versities are made to feel like foreigners in their own land ... .^If my 
tone seems somewhat strident, I can only observe that I am one of 
two Canadians in this 22-nlan department < . . for years I jH^S^ly^nnly^ 
one; and the problems listed ^bove becdnie intensely ppsonal. * 



Thesame sense of anger surfaced iat faculty meetings, at meetings of learned 
societies, and in the press on numerous occasions. For example, ioan article m 
The Chronicle of Higher Education reporting on t he 1975 .ihe^ting;^ of the 
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Canadian Assopiation of Univcr^^^^^^ Tcatfh^rs (CAulO of 
CAUT's "CaoQdi'Uilization'' guijjclmejfe 6'nc;|)f6f^^^^^ Saying that 

the guidelines wcrp '^an aUcJ^Pt^ have allowed 

some of our most iiiiportant cultural ihstitut ip^ sjto b^olon^zcd and, in fact, 
continentalize^."^ 'AVf thq, same^^c^^^^ pmfcssor observed that 

"Canadji i\j[is been afdurnping ground for>W)ie^ acj^idcmics " and that some 
'departn?cntS4^:re Americans tljat J^^ do their only serious 

recr^ihing at mcjeti^^^^ such as (he Modern 

Langija|e As th'c ariidle imtiA* 0^ of Higher Education 

" • 0rie; reason i\\Q Americ^)ris tortkle soM their 
' 'shecF -r~1s that U.'S, LAtourpcpartmcnt regulations make ^ 

^it;^e^treme4y cfifricujt f^^^^^ to take pernianent 

. tfeachlnW jpbs'at/Ahie contrast, almost any non- 

■ ( CariacMti; with a^^/^^ ^^.jpft offer can get through Canadian 
-^iirimigfa^ 

i: refceixje^ Q^rfespondence on this point from many 
vockimi^injJ^e^^^ or seeking employment in that country. 

' ^^pr exam^je, tl)i$'j^flfsai|g&^p^ letter from a Canadian citizen who had 




CanbcK^s Wockii 




worked, in ^theli 
. immigrant visal rt 



d^^tli^ft fior several years and who, on applying for an 
^^ktfj^vlis denied permission tostay in the United States 



1; 



;bn the.grdiinds tha^^^ fill faculty positions in his field. 

; ' He,;ihiA^entaj failed to find employment in Canada. 

ApparjentlyVac positions in the United States are beingfffec- 

.ttvay »r^Vrye^J/^^ citizens through denial of certification 

*i ^^^^ V^^^ implicatioti& for all Canadian Ph«D.s and graduate- - ~ 

/ /;^ud(pn.tsJ^ho'^^^ to compete with Americans for the few 

sX,' pjQS.i)ti6^ CanadSc, but are^ldenied access to opportunities in the 
jUiiited States . . .» 5ome recent advertisements by American liniver- 
fiiies in professionaKjoumals specify "U.S. citizens only.** 

-Another example of thft^ifficulties faced by Canadians in finding 
.e^^^^ in Canadian-universities, which is alsb instructive about the 

;;vbi3eratjon of, 6ld-boy hiring networks, appeared in Canadian Forum \n 
i ;S^ptember; 1972. A Canadian de^r|bed how he obtained a teaching job at a 
university in Westerji Canada* from i a temporary teaching position at an 
lAmeric^n uhiyersity. Thc'episode took place at the time when the debate about 
Americanization and charges about the existence of American hiring networks 
had reached a high. pitch. Clearly^a Canadian candidate was required to help 
(Jefhse the issue m the university in question. r ' 
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rhc way I got the job is interesting. A mcmbcrof the search commit- 
tee at the university (in western Canada), a U.S. citi/xti . . . ^phoned 
some friends in New York and Boston to find out if they knew a 
"person — preferably Canadian — who could fill the available job. 
I licsc friends were former classmates of mine in the U.S. and sug- 
gested my name; eventually a position was offered. It was, however, 
through a network of U.S. contacts that I was able to find the job. I 
had sent a letter to the same university in response to a University 
Affairs advertisement but had received the usual form letter in reply. 

Even more interesting, and depressing, is that about one week before 
ofnclally accepting the job and sending my signed contract back I 
received a letter from the Department of Manpower and Immigra- 
tion ... it was a personal letter noting that I had been appointed to a 
university position in Canada. It advised me to get in toUch with 
Canadian Immigration immediately in order to make sure I com- 
plied with Canadian immigration requirements. It seems that a large 
enough percentage of new university appointments in Canada is 
filled by U.S. citizens for such letters to be sent automatically. I more 
or less had to masqui^rade as ^ U.S. citizen to get back into Canada 
and am evidently being received as one.'2 

Reports like the Frideres and Goldenberg stud^ and accounts of personal 
experiences such ais those cited here indicate that faculty hiring networks have 
existed in this country. Despite the increasing availkbility of well-qualified < 
Canadians in many disciplines, especially in the social sciences and humanities, 
there are reasons to believe that these networks still operate, giving preference to 
foreign academics, although on a reduced scale. In 1980-81, the most recent year 
for which reasonably reliabl^?*statistics are available, 27.6 per cent of all nev/ 
appoiiiltments . (both replacement, and newly created positions) were filled by 
citizens of other countries (Table M). ^'^ 

As the Comnriission has reported in Volume I of To Know- Ourselves, some 
American sociologists working in Canada were forthright enough to tdl the 
Commission that they would not hire Cianadians for "their** departments 
because "once one hiresa few ofthem they will be pushing for mor^ and more." 
It is no wonder that the Commission encountered Canadian academics who felt 
themselves strangers in their own land, 

' More qften than not, however, it was not the existence of any scheme to 
exclude Canadians that influenced hiring decisions. Rather, it was that: good 
scholars trained'in another national tradition' were blinded to the possible merit 
of scholars raised in the academic traditions c^f this country who might have 
teaching and research interests and approaches different from their own. 
However, when non-Canadians and Canadians trained in other systems 
fav9ured "thosci^they know and trust" at the expense of Canadian univershy 
graduates or Canadian professors, the result was the same as ifthere had been 
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Tormul restrictive hiring practices or the operating of deliberate "oldrboy" 
networks. None the less, over the past several years the percentage of Canadians 
receiving' university appointments has increased and the percentage of these 
appointments going to citizens of other countries has declined. Whereas in 1976- 
77, :14.7 per cent of the new appointments at Canadian universities want to 
citizens of other countries, this figure, as showninl'able 1 1, had dropped t627,6 
per cent, by I^KO-M, As Professors Frideres and Goldcnberg concluded:' 

Recently, however, changes have taken place. First of all, Canadia n 
universities are producing their own Ph.D.s. Secondly, there is mucji 
less need for a large number of Fh.D.s. Enrolment is dropping and 
the number of vacancic^i per year k small. In addition, immigratio^i 
policy changes have forced a more thorough evaluation of potentia^l 
Canadian applicants before allowing external search. Because of 
these factors, the networks between other countries and Canadian 
universities have slowly been ^oken as intra-national pressures anci 
ties haVcum^crged as challengers, >J ! 

rhe Commission has talccn pains in its first two volumes to point out that it 
makes no argument for impeding the ranil|ild freedom of academic inquiry, or 
for raising barriers against the cultural and research achievements of other 
lUnds. On the contrary, it warned against the dangers of intellectual xenophobia 
and urged the importance of^a full and rounded Canadian participation in 
international scholarly activity. What the Commission argued for in those two 
volumes is the need for a reasonable balance in the curriculum of our universities 
and colleges that will allpw sufficient attention to Be given to the particular 
problems and circumstajices of this country. 

What the Commission argues for in this volume, continuing and extending 
that theme, is that Canadian scholars be given full and equal opportunities in 
their own country to compete for academic appointments. The Commission 
argues, further, that many more opportunities mu^t be opened up fpr Canadian 
graduates in teaching and research if our educational system is to come 
anywhere near to meeting future Canadian needs for highly qualified personnel. 

On a related point, while it is, of course, important for the Canadian 
academic community to partitipate in and to contribute to^ international 
scholarship, this essential aspect of its work should not be pursued to the 
exclusion or detriment of teaching and research in areas of national interest, or 
vice versa. As John Holmes has written, "We have been intimidated by the 
almost universal belief in unity as an ehd in itself, by the insistence that 
internationalism requires the extinction of nationalism . . . Internationalism too 
' often has been a negative belief that barriers should be torn down, that natidhal 
boundaries are unnatural and offensive to human dignity."*^ 

It is important, as well, that we do not have a falseidea of what constitutes 
internationalism in the world of scholarship. Perhaps unconsciously, and 
perhaps also as the result of a long process of conditioning, many Canadians 
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tend to confuse and to equate conti/cntalism with internationalLsnu We have 
^^international unionism", which is/ in reality continental unionism. NVc sign 
agreements with the United States tnat are in reality bi-lateral arrangements and 
we call them •International Joint ^Commissions", or some such name. We have 
grown 4iccustomed to participatiniK in a vast array of organizations and activities 
which are styled *internation»r, but which are, in reality, American 
organizations and activities with Canadian bits ^nd pieces tacked on the end. In 
academe, as in many other Fields, Canadians have become used to taking part in 
u multitude of societies and activities that are called international but that are 
really American aclivities in which Canadians participate. Inschplarly activities 
as in, other areas of endeavour, such a restricted interpretation of international 
links can obscure perceptions and retard development. Academic continental* 
ism, while it may often be worthwhile in itself, is a limited or stunted form of 
ucademic internationalism/ Canadians should not continue to mistake 
continentalism tor a truer and more complete internationalism, which must 
involve association and participation in the world beyond North America. 

As the Commission noted in the chapter on Curriculum in Volume I of To 
Know OtirselvoM, a number of disciplines in Canada including, for example, 
sociology, anthropology, and political science, exhibitsigns of continentaliza- 
tion. Critics of the situation and of the process that brought it about have been 
labelled nationalists who have no true appreciation of the importance of 
international scholarship. But the editor of Saturday Night has pjit this 
argument in perspective: 

... American professors and their supporters argue, of course, that 
they are not interested in issues of nationalism, as such; what con- 
cerns them is excellence and international standards. IiTfact, they 
are no more "international" in their outlook,than anyone else. They 
reflect in their work the' world that produced them: the American 
university system and its values. 

Without abandoning their valuable American ties, Canadian universities 
and Canadian scholars should surely be seeking to participate in, to contribute 
to, and to draw from the wider international community of scholarship, while at 
the same time developing a Canadian perspective on the world and advancing 
knowledge and understanding about Canadian issues and circumstances. In 
short, Canadian univerisities should be to Canada what British universities are to 
Britain, French universities are to France, or American universities are to the 
U nited States. While this may be simple to say, however, it is d ifficult to achieve. 
The universities and the scholars of Canada need, and deserve, more, public 
support to help them to realize these goals. 

Most other western or developed countries have a serious regard for the 
nature and composition of their academic communities. Perhaps too much so in 
some instances. France and some other European countries, for example, 
require all professors to be citizens and, indeed, to be civil servants. By 
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comparison, it may fnirly be argued that Canlidu has been hix in its attention to 
the nature and composition of its academic community, This has led to some* 
carious situations. The Ulohe and Mallof 17 September; 1^)74, could report that o ■ 
China had cancelled entry to an orncialCanadiandclcgation because it had only 
two Canadians among its seven members, A similaj concern Was expressed in 
one letter to the Commission; 

What is to be done about a country tluit allows itself to be represen- 
ted at Commoawealtli University conferences by American citizens 
who happen to be on Canadian facuUics? - 

What is regrettable is that these situations, and our tolerance Of a onc-^sidcd 
academic common market with the United States, are justified with the rhetoric 
of internationalism when the internationalism concerned is in reality only 
continentalisni. 

Comparative statistics make clear that most other countries think it is 
important to hire their own citi/cns to teach in their universities and colleges, 
rhe two countries from which wc draw the largest proportion of our imported 
faculty, the United States and Britain, recruit relatively few foreign professors, 
la the United HU\ic$ 98 per cent of the academic community arc citizens of that 
country and in Britain 92 per cent are citizens of the United Kingdom. Yet the 
34riivcrsitics of these two countries are wcli respected for thcif contributions to 
international scholarship and to human understanding. Those who seek to 
perpc(uatc the present faculty mix in Canada, or to justify the continuing 
extensive impo.r.tation of fadlUy into Canada at a time when there are callable 
young Canadians qualified and willing to teach in our universities, argue that a 
higher proportion of Canadian faculty members would make our universities 
closed and parochial institutions. That argument is nonsense, as the experience 
of so many other university systems around the world amply demonstrates. In 
fact, the argument is an insult to Canadians, especially to those who have 
devoted their lives to the development ofwhat is steadily becoming a world-class 
university system. . 

We need to provide in our university system a creative outlet for our most 
talented and brilliant minds. By building a university system that relics unduly 
oh manpower imported from elsewhere, and in so doing denying opportunities 
to our own graduates, we run the risk of driving some of our own brightest 
people out of academe, if not out of the country altogether. It may also be that 
wc risk importing many of those who are not able to compete in the .highly 
developed uriiyersity systems of their own countries. It has been argued by some 
of those corresponding with the Commission that we have, in fact^ been ablq to 
aUract only those who have lost the race in their own countries and, further, that , . 
by sending so many of our students abroad .to foreign graduate schools, rather 
than developing our own, we have also, accelepated the permaneijit export of 
some of our best minds. This kind of argument, if pressed too far, does a 
disservice to those Canadians who are workinjg in our university system, as well 
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as to the many imniigrantH and new Cana^ns who arc contributing greasily lo 
our intellectual life. Hut there none the leNN« a grain of truth in this line of 
argument. Many who have come to Canada to teach appear to be waiting 
eagerly lor the lirst opportunity to return to their own country. As TridereN and 
(ioklenberg put it: 

The present study charucteri/cs American professors as permanent 
sojourners. That is, Ameriean professors subjectively define their 
position in Canada as temporary but do not aet aceordingly. 'I'liis 
stance is taken when they Tirst decide to move to Canada and is car- 
rieil through their early years in Canada. With the now restricted 
- market movement and the pressure by Canadian universities to **hire 
Canadian", the American professor is caught between objective 
realities and subjective definitions.'^ 

At the heart of the debate ab^out faeulty eiti/enship are disagreements about 
what constitutes good seholarship and teaehing, about what arc appropriate 
research priorities and methodologies, and about what are appropriate attitudes 
towards the national eommunity in which the universities arc located. I'he issue 
is not simply a question of the legal status of individuals. What is important are 
the attitudes, values, and approaehes that individuals bring to their teaching and 
researeh. The bias, background, and perspective of teachers and researchers arc 
very relevant eonsiderations in any effort by a university community to achieve a 
semblanee of eultural balance. The Canadian com^nunity eannat^^be well served 
if it is. dominated by academics who base their teaching and researeh on 
^ assumptions, priorities, and orthodoxies developed in an alien educational 
system. This is particularly so if these persons, be they Canadians, new 
Canadians, landed immigrants, or foreigners, implicitly or explicitly denigrate 
the scholarly interests and traditions of Canada. 

In its first two volumes,' thc^ Commission rcpfortcd that insufficient effort 
had been put into the development of teaching an^rcsearch about Canadain the 
first half of the 1970s by Canadian univcrsiticsa|9 colleges. Few othfcr countries 
with a developed postsccondary system wcre|paying so little attention in the 
university curriculum and in research to the study of their own culture, 
problems, and circumstances. In some situations, the interest shown by students 
and younger faculty in Canadian studies had bccn^buffcd, or even actively 
discouraged, by the attitudes of indifference or hOTlility adopted by^some 
members of the faculties and administrations of Canada's universities. Indeed, 
the Commission found that in some disciplines the amount of attention directed 
to Canadian concerns had actually been diminishing at many universities. 

The central legacy for Canadian universities from the period of the 1 950s to 
the mid>l970s was a continuing and more pronounced disequilibrium in the 
/ composition and supply of highly qualified manpowen This had, in turn, 
implications for balance in the attention given to Canadian subject matter in 
both teaching and research. Our universities adopted policies, based on certain 

/;. ■ ' ^^ ■ ■ ■ ■ / 
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liulj^ti and ussumpiions, which solved an immediate Hhorlagcofhighly qualified 
manpower hul crcaicd a longcHcrna human resource problem of immense 
complexity. By adopting a short-term and relatively easy solution to the 
pri)l)lem oi a shortage of prol'cssors, they created a situation that has contributed 
to the erosion of public confidence in the university, limited the scope of action 
or suhseipicnt university adminisiratioas, and stunted the growth of leaching 
and research about Canada and of a Canadian perspective on the world. 

C. CONCERNS ABOUT FACULTY CITIZENSHIP 
IN THE 1980s 

On 7 May, lOHl, the Minister of Ernploymenl and Immigration* the Hon, 
IJoyd Axworthy, announced a acw policy with respect to the importation of 
foreign academics to teach in Canadian universities. Given the fact that, 
eoiuparcd to the early and mid-scventics, relatively little had been written or said 
about the faculty citi/cnship issue recently, this announcement may have come 
as a surprise to those who belickd thuC'thccftizcnship question, which was so 
prominent a few years ago, seems to have subsided and may become a non- 
issue."'^ 

The new policy of the Department of Employment and Immigration 
requires universities to advertise for Canadian candidates and to evaluate their 
suitability before seeking foreign academics to fill post-secondary teaching 
positions in Canada. The policy prior to this, established in 1977, had allowed 
universities to advertise and to seek for academic staff simultaneously in Canada 
and "broadjt was intended to ensure that, with certain exceptions (exchange 
and VisilSmkofcssors, guest lecturers, graduate assistants), foreign academics 
were nnll^Hpitcd to Canada to take a university appointment on a permanent 
or tempo^to^. basis until and unless the university involved had demonstrated 
that the position had, through adequate advertising, been brought to the 
attention of Canadian citizens and permanent residents. Studies conducted by 
the Oepartment caused it to conclude that there. were major problems with this 
earlier policy and to move a step further, to the policy announced in May, 198 1 , 
under which universities are required to assess applications generated as a result 
of advertising for Canadian candidates before resorting to recruitment of non- 
citizens from outside the country. Only if no suitable candidate^is identified by 
this means will the Employment and Immigration Commission approve a job 
offer to a foreign applicant. In effect, this policy embodies a decision by the 
Canadian government to requ ire Canadian universities to determine whether or 
not a suitably qualified Canadian is available before seeking candidates 
elsewhere. This polic>c.came into effect in the 1982-83 acafiemic year. , 

Announcing the hew policy, the Minister stated: "Because of^e large 
numbec-of postgraduates now leaving our universities each year, I feel itiis only 
fair that we find out if there arequalified candidates available on the Ca|adian 
market before advertising abroad " As in the past, the policy leaves it entirely to 



(he universilicN lo jiulgc flic incritH of competing cmulidiUcs imtl to select the 
candidate (hey consiilcr heH( Huiled.iiH U)ngaHthe position ha^ been advertised in 
accordance with the guideHneH ol (he l:niph)ynicnt and Imminriition 
Ct)nnniHsion. 

As nupht have been anticipated, the reaction (o the announcement of this 
policy has hccn lively and diverse, Many of the executive heiuls of universities, 
but not all, have protested against the policy and urged the Minister to re-* 
consider or withdraw it. An ill-conceived and unhelpful discussion of the subject 
took place between some heads of aniverslticn and the Minister at a turbulent 
meeting of the Association of Universities and Colleges of Canada in Winnipeg 
hi the fidl of I9KI, At the other end of the opinitJh^thdc, the Minister has had 
liiiiiiy hUhdreds of letters in support of the policy. More than half of these have 
been from members of the acadendc contmunity. A recijrrent theme (n these 
letters is the concern expressed that the university hiring system is still not 
operating in favour of Canadians and, indeed, that it continues to allow 
conscious and/or unconscious discrimination against Canadian carjdidates. It is 
puzzling, and disturbing, that many of the academics expressing these concerns 
fcquest anonymity lest they be penalized by their universities for holding such 
views, 

J he most recent year for which comprehensive and reliable statistics about 

the citizenship of faculty at Canadian universities are available from Statistics 
Canada is 1979-^0. Statistics are available for subsequent years, but they arc 
often incomplete and arc progressively less reliable. Statistics for 1980-81 and 
hiter. for example, do not include data for Quebec. For 1981-82 and 1982-83. 
data a re mis^si ng for a large number of universities elsewhere in Canada as well as 
in Quebec. Moreover, the accuracy of such data as Statistics Canada docs have 
depends on whether the information given to it by the universities is accurate and 
up-to-date. This, in turn, depends upon whether the personnel fdcs kept by the 
universities are complete. The universities depend, in their turn, upon their 
faculty to provide accurate and current information. It is. as yet, a slow, 
c^mibcrsome. and not very reliable chain of communications. 

I herc is a particular problem with information about the legal status of 
newly appointed faculty. At many universities there is a sizable group for whom 
such information is simply "not reported", as indicated in TaBle 8. In 1980-81, 
the legal status of 76 newly appoifttcd^faculty members at one university was not 
reported. At another university, the legal status of 50 new faculty members was 
not reported. For the four-year period from 1977-78 to 1980-81, five universities 
failed to report on the legal status of nearly 500 newly appointed faculty 
members. Such large numbers of *'not reported*" point to the need to review both 
reporting procedures and monitoring arrangements for statistical data about 
citizenship and legal status. 

There are other problems about data concerning faculty citizenship that are 
reflected in the discrepancies in the figures and percentages provided on this 
subject by Statistics Canada, by the universities, and by other organizations. 
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riicsc rchitcd slatisiiciil problems, both of rcporlina and of InlcrprcttUion. 
Iiiivc been tliscus'ietl eiulief ht chnpief iwo of. this volume where some 
iccotnitictidiuioiis ttre proposed to remedy the siluuiion, Despite these 
pri}()lcms, tlie lol|owin(t tables aiul dtttii do ^ivc ti realistic ovcrtill indication of 
.present sitoatioti, 

TAHLli 8 

DNIVHUSI I ins WHICH HAD A SIZAHLH GROUP IN THr- 

"I,l-CiAI, STA IDS NOT REPOR TIED" CATEGORY 
AMONGST NEWLY APPOINTED EACUCtV MEMBERS, 
1977-1978 TO 1980-1981 



liistiltitioii 


iy77-7K 


|'>7K-7y 


i»r;«;.Ko 


I'JKO-HI 


A 


K 




12 


10 


11 


10 




(> 




(• 




5 


10 


10 


1) 


15 


26 


27 


50 


!•; 


70 


41 


Kl . 


1() 


rotal 


103 


72 


I3() 


146 



Stun cc: von Ziir-Muclilcii. Max. f 'oreif^n aauletm w ai Canadian univcr- 
siiies: a statistical perspective on ne^y (tppointments durin}^ the 

■ seventies. Ottawa. Statistics Canada! I9KI. Tabic A- 1 5. p, 33, 

• ( ' . ■ ■ < 

I able reports on the citizenship ol lull-timc university teachers by 
teaching lieUI in the academic year I979-K(). In that year, slightly less than onc- 
tpiartcr (23.2%) of full-time teachers at Canadian universities were citizens of 
other countries and 76.K per cent were Canadian citizens, The percentage of 
Canadian citizens varied from a high of K3 per cetU iti education, engineering, 
and health sciences to a low of '66 per cent in fine and applied arts, 
Approximately 27 per cent of full-time teachers in botlT the humanities and 
social sciences were citizens of othercountries. Nearly 4,()(K) full-time teachers at 
Canadian universities (12%) were citizens of the United States, including over 20-' 
'per cent of the full-time faculty in fine and applied arts. Close to one in six of th^ 
full-time teaching staff in both the humanities and social sciences were American 
citizens, Hven in education, more than one in ten were citizens of the United 
States. 

Table 10 provide^ data for I9K()-KI about the citizenship of university 
teaching field at Canadian universities, excluding Qucbcc-for which such 
information was not available. The point that a higher proportion of Canadian 
citizens are employed by the francophone universities than by the anglophone 
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universities is reflected in the f^ct that, when data from Quebec is excluded, Jhe 
percentages of Canadian faculty members are lower for Canada as a whole and 
for every academic field. Similarly, the percentages of university teachers who 
are citizens of the United States are higher in every academic field, when data 
from Quebec ate excluded. About 14 per cent, or one in seven, of the teachers at 
Canadian universities, excluding Quebec, were American citizens in 1980-81. 

As Table 10 also indicates, nearly 20 per cent of the faculty members with 
senior administrative duties at Canadian universities in 1980-81, excluding 
Quebec, were citizens of other countriesv For the purposes of its table. Statistics 
.Canada defined university faculty "with senior administrative duties" to include 
deans, vice-dean^, associate deans, department heads, co-ordinators, and 
chairmen. More than 10 percent of these senior positions are held by citizens of 
the United States. : 

There has been notable increase in the proportion of full-time university 
teachers who are Canadian citizens. This proportion has risenlfrom 57 percent in 
. 1969-70 to nearly 77 percent in 1 979-80, To a substantial extent, however, this 
rise in the percentage ol^anadian citizens^mongst full-time faculty is the result 
of landed immigrants who were already on staff taking out citizenship in larger 
numbers than had previously been the case, rather than of the appointment of 
Jarger-numbers of Canadians; — — — — « » , 

The importance of this factor, that is of changes inrcitizenship by those 
already oil staff, is underlined by the fact that . in every year since 1972 tKe 
percentage of Canadian citizens among he^ly appointed full-time university 
teaching staff has been lower than the percentage of Canadian citizens already 
on staff as fuH-time teachers.'*^ Again, thecf is debate and uncertainty as to the 
exact figures^ But the essential point is clear: the increase in the proportion of 
Canadian citizens who are full-time teachers at Canadian universities is less the 
result of university hiring policies than of other factors. As Table 11 indicates, 
there has been an increase in the percentage of Canadian citizens amongst newly 
appointed full-time university teachers from 59. 1 per cent in 1972-73 to 72.4 per 
cent in 1980-81. But in every year this percentage was less than the percentage of 
Canadians already on staff and the nine-year average for the percentage of 
Canadian citizens amongst those newly appointed was, at 67 per cent, barely 
two-thirds^ of the^'new appointments made by Canadian universities. 
/ 'Tabte*^12, also from Statistics Canada, gives higher figures than does Table 
! I for the percentage of i^^adians amortg newly appointed full-time faculty for 
the {0t years, ! ^il-l^^^^J^'^^ \ , The difference between the figures in the two 
tables may lie in the'^la^^alt the number of those whose liegal status is "not 
reported/is much Kigherl^®^;^ble 12 than it is in Table 1 1. It would appear that 
t;He highei- the percentage of those whose legal status is "not reported" then the 
higher the percentage of Canadian citizens will appear to be. One might perhaps 
conclude from this that a high proportion of those whose legal status is "not 
reported" are not Ca,nadian citizens. As Table 12 indicates, the legal statu^ of 
-more than 600 newly appointed full-time faculty members was not reported 
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♦Newly-appointed faculty expressed as a percentage of total faculty in brackets. 

Note; , ■■IWO-EI figures are based on incomplete data, • 
Source: ■ vonZur-Muehlen,Max.foffli?nWfffliMfl/( 
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Statistics.Canada, December, 19(1,1; table 4, p. 7,' Data for 1979-110 and 1980-8 1 revised and up^lated by Slalislics Canada subsequent to 
publication, . •' ' 
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Legal STATUS OF newly AppoiNTEb full-time 

V UNIVERSITY T^^ to 1980-1981 




Canadian citizen Not reported 



1977- 78 1,743 139 

1978- 79 1,743 105 

(76:0) \ 

' ■ 1979-80 1,537 181 

(76.9). . . 

1980-81 - 1,568 184 

. ■ : . • ... (77.6) ■ _ 

Total*(in study) 6,591 609 

Note: For Queb.ec universities, as well as for four other universities; 

1979-80 d^ have been substituted for 1980-81. 

Source: von Zur-Muehlen, Max.. J^oreign academics at Canadian univer- 

sities: a statis/fcal perspective on new appointments during the 
seventies, Ottawa, Statistics Canada, 1981, Table 5, p. 9. 

during this four-year period. As shown in Table 14, the legal status of nearly one 
in five of those appointed to the rank of full professors between 1977-78 and 

80-8-1— was -not^-r^ported^ — 

An exarnination of the legal status of newly appointed full-time university 
teachers b^ region reveals considerable variations from one part of the country 
tp another and between English-speaking and French-speaking universities in 
the percentage of Canadians appointed (Table 13). In the four-year period from 
1977-78 to 1980-81, of the new full-time university appointments 68 per cent 
went to G;anadians in Western Canada, 72.5 per cent in Ontario, and 73.6 per 
cent in the -Atlantic Region. In Quebec, 88.3 per cent, of the new full-time 
appoiintments at French-language universities went to Canadians, whereas only 
52.9 per cent of such appointments went to Canadians at the English-language 
universities. ^; - ' ^ , " . ;■ • . ■ .. ■ -'. . 

An examination* of the citizenship by adaderhic rank of newly appointed 
full-time university tjbachers for the fourryear period, 1977-78 to 1980-81, also 
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y TABLE 13 
^ LEGAL ST A^tJS OF NEWLY APPOINTED FULL-TIME 
. l?NrVER^TY TEACHERS^ YEAR 
^ r TOTAL: 1977-1978 TO 1980-1981 V . 



^ ; ; ■ ^Region " CanadiaiV Citizen 



Atlantic 

Quebec English-Speaking 

Universities 
Quebec French-Speaking 

Universities 
Ontario 
Western 

Sub-total 

Other Institutions 

Total (in study) 



Source: von Zur-Muehlen, Max. Foreign, academics at Canadian univer- 
sities: a statistical perspective on new appointments during the 
seventies: Ottawa, Statistics Canada, 1981 , Table 7, p. 1 1 . 



894 


■ 73.6 


258 " 


52.9 


1,197 


. j^.y 


2,272 ' • 


■ 72.5 


1,922 


68.0 


6,543 


72.6 


161 


82,1 


6,704 . , 


72.8 



raises s'ome interesting questions (Table 14). At the full professor level, almost 
four in every ten appointments (38%) went to citizens of other countries. At the 
associate professor level, 33.6 percent of the new appointments also went to 
citizens of other countries. Thus, in the two senior academic ranks at Canadian 
universities, more than one-third of the new full-time appointmbnts went to 
citizens of other countries in the most recent four-year period for which statistics 
are available. , : ^ 

At the level of assistant professor, nearly three in every ten (27.2%) full-time' 
appointments also went to citizens of other countries. Even at the junior levels of 
lecturer and instructor, more than one in six of the new appointments (16.7%) 
went to citizens of other countries. 

One may wonder if Canada is indeed so barren of qualified.and capable 
people that close to 40 per cent of its most senior academic appointments must 
go to citizens of other countries. It is even more puzzling that at the most junior 
levels, where reputations have yet to be made, so many of the full-time academic 
appointments are going to citizens of other countries at a time when many well- 
qualified young Canadian graduates are available. . 
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■ : TABLE 14- ■. . . 

LEGAL STATUS OF NEWLY APPOINTED FULL-TIME 
UNIVERSITY TEACHERS BY AGADEMIC RANK, 
FOUR YEAR TOTAL: 1977- 1 97& TO 1980-1981 



Canadian Citizen 



Not Reported 



Full Professor 
Associate Professor 
Sub-total 

Assistant Professor 

Instructor/ Lecturer 
■ ' ■ 

Sub-total 
Other , , ■ 
Total (in sttidy) 



307 

■(62%> ; 

625 
, (<j6.4%) 

- 932 
(64.9%) 

2,645 
(72.8%) 

2,173 
(83.3%) 

4,818 
(77.2%) 

391 
(74.0%) 

6,141 
(74.8%) 



74 
91 

.165' 

234 

135 

369 

63 

597 



. Source: von Zur-Muehlen, yidiY.. Foreign academics at Canadian univer- 
\ J; * , : silies: a statistical perspective on new appointments during the 



^ From the foregoing it would se6m that the concerns that lie behind the new 
policy announced by the Minister of Employment and Immigration in May, 
i 1981, have substance, and that the intent of the policy — to ensure that qualified 
V , Canadian graduates receive fair and equitable consideration in the filling of 
university teaching appointments ~ is not unreasonable. There are, however, a 
• "number of problems arising from or related to this policy that need to be 
iaddre3sed. Moreover, some of the. deeper issues involved in the faculty 
V; citizenship debate will not be resolved simply by the enijnciation of advertising 
requirements for academic vacancies or by other sti()ulations from the 
Department of Employm^tft'and Immigration. \ 
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D. GUIDELINES AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

Concerns about the size and impact of the foreign faculty at Canadian 
universities have been sharpened by the emergence of a number of issues about 
the supply of, and joB* opportunities for, highly qualified Canadian university 
graduates As noted elsewhere in this volume, this country may find itself, 
through Igck of planning and organization, unable to make full and proper use 
of the talents of many capable and well-qualified ^graduates of its own 
educational institutions. At the present time, md foa|^rs to conie, there are 
and will be comparatively few university teaching an^Rsearch appointments 
available. Because of the present age structure of the faculty, the potential 
retirement rate for faculty members at Canadian univefsities over the coming 
decade is exceedingly low! At the same time, current economic conditions and 
demographic factors point ahead to the probability of a period/of continuing 
cut-backs and to the certainty of limited growth for the universities. In this 
climate of little or no growth and of financial retrenchment in the mid-to-late - 
J980s and into the early 1990s, the job placemen^.^pn55p«;^s for Canadian 
university graduates interested in teaching at th^^iversity are bleak indeed. 
'Moreover, many of those who are on the faculty in junior or non-tenured 
positions may well feel threatened. The prospect is not encouraging for young 
untenured Canadian university teachers or for promising undergraduate ajfd 
post-graduate students who migiitVbe considering a career in teaching^d 
research. \ • ^"^^ 

As noted in a subsequent chapter,, it is estimated that Canada will be 
producing more than three doctorates for every university position available as 
the result of mortality and retirement during the five years from 1983 to 1987. 
While the odds improve somewhat thereafter, there will still be two Ph.D.s 
graciuating in Canada for every opening available at a Canadian university until 
well into the 1990s. For the first time in our history, we have now and for the 
foreseeable future a surplus stock of well-qualified young Canadian academics, 
who are graduates of our own institutions. 

While there are serious problems now and in the immediate future if we are 
to find appropriate employment opportunities for some of these graduates, 
projections make clear that in the 1990s there will be a sharp increase in the 
demand for qualified academic staff because of the combination at that time of 
expanding, student enrolments and more numerous faculty retirements. If 
arrangements are hot made now, despite the current adverse economic climate, 
to prepare the Canadian graduates whd^will'be needed for these academic 
positions, this country will again face in the 1990s the prospect of having to 
import foreign faculty on a massive scale to staff its universities as it did in the 
1960s. Aside from whether or not it would be desirable to do this on academic 
and national grounds* demographic patterns similar to our own exist in many 
other coijntrie^articulady in the United States, and a similar reservoir Qf^ 
' foreign candidarcs for Canadian posts^may not then be available. Thus, becg,ti^^fc| 

. . ■ • ■ • 
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of future circumstances, both external and internal, Canada needs to proceed 
with the development of its own resources of highly qualified personneLPar 
from discouraging our citizens who have the interest and capabilities to pursue 
graduate work, we need to assist and encourage more of them to develop their 
talents and qualifications in preparation for careers in teaching and research, as 
well as in the whole range of actiyitiips that mark an increasingly complex society. 
We need, as welU to develop ways to involve them in the academic life of our 
universities and colleges in the short-term, so that they will bea)l)leand willing to 
join the university . community in the longer-term wheri the demand for 
experienced faculty once more increases. 

Given this situation, it is sfurprising that so many of the limited number of 
appointments at Canadian universities, more than one-quarter (27.6%), are still 
going to citizens of other countries. Whil^Jt is true that in some academic fields, 
such as management and administrative studies, there are not yet sufficient 
qualified Canadian graduates a^^ilable to fill such appointments, one may ask 
why so many of the newly appointed faculty in many other fields, for example 
some 25 per cent in the social sciences, are being drawn from other coufRries 
when many well-qualified Canadian graduates are at hand?^** One must wonder 
if this practice suggests that those engaged in hiring the faculty for Canadian 
universities lack confidence in the quality of the product they themselves have 
produced. 

Indeed, the attitude of many university administrators towards an orderly 
and thoughtful discussion of the issues involved in the foreign faculty question 
would make an interesting research project. A frequent phenomenon observed 
by the Commission was that the dean or other senior academic administrator 
would conclude his or her defence of the present situtation by pointing out that 
he, or she, was, after all, ^Canadian and the fact that he, or she, had made it to 
the top was proof positive -that there was nothing very much wrong with the 
system. This attitude comes dangerously close to the philosophy of "Fm all right. 
Jack. If someone else is having trouble it must be their own fault." From this 
point of view, the fact that otherCanadiansof similar or eyeq greater merit are 
having difficulty is unfortunate but irrelevant. It is understandable that those 
who often have been prevailed upoaagainst their own wishes to undertake the 
unenviable responsibilities of academic administration in these difficult times 
are disinclined to tackle the Very sensitiye and complex issues involved in the 
foreign faculty question. Their daily lives are already a constant series of 
harassments and frustrations, crowned in too marty instances by humiliation 
and ignominious departure. None the less, it must be said that the reluctance of 
many .senior academic administrators to address the issued squarely, arid 
so^netimes even to acknowledge their existence, is a major factor in the 
substantial gap that exists between the declared policy of many universities of 
hiring qualified Canadians and the reality of the statistics. 

The reality of the statistics cannot be ignored. As shown in Table 1-3, in the 
four-year period from 1977-78 to 1980-81 almost one-third (32%) ofthe new full- 
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time academic appointments in Western Canaan went to citizens of other 
countries, as did more than one-quarter of all sucl\^appointments in Ontario 
(27,5%) and in the Atlantic region (26.4%). In the English-language universities 
of Quebec barely one-half (52.9%) of the new appointments Went to Canadians. 
Only in the French-language universiti^j of Quebec, where, nearly ninety per cent 
(88:3%) of such appointments went to Canadians, wa§ the picture appreciably 
different. Overall, more than one-quar{er of the full-time faculty appointed by 
Canadian universities in this recent four-year period were citizens of other 
coiTntries. Moreover, as shown in Table 12, the legal status of 600 of the pewly 
appointed faculty members was "not reported". 

It was, presumably, in the light«of such figures that the Minister of 
Employment and Immigration, the Honourable Lloyd Axworthy, announced in 
Majf^ 1981, the new policy' concerning the recruitment of faculty for 
pos^econdary teachin^positions in Canada requiring universities to advertise 
for Canadian candidates and to evaluate their suitability before seeking foreign 
applicants for academic appointments. Only if no suitable Canadian or 
permanent resident is identified by this means will the Employment and 
Immigration Commission approve a Job offer to a foreign candidate. As in the 
past, this new policy leaves it entirely to the university to judge the merit of 
competing candidates and. to make their selection, as long as the procedures 
required by the new regulations are observed. 

Arinouncing this new policy, the Minister expressed particular concern 
about the large number of foreign appointments still being made at the junior 
academic levels, where candidates "are selected as much on their potential as on 
their record of academic achievement." Given the large and growing number of 
Canadian graduates, he felt it "only fair that we find out if there are qualified' 
candidates available on the Canadian market"" before looking in other 
countries.2' ^ ^ 

The announcement of the Minister was, of course, roundjy denounced by 
many, although not all, university administrators. Some saw it as an 
infringement on academic freedom. Others saw it as a measure that would 
undercut the attainment of high international standards. Still others were 
concerned that the new requirements would slow the hiring process and drive up 
advertising costs. But many graduate students and members of faculty 
welcomed the new policy. Some, indeed, thought it did not go far enough. The 
Canadian Sociology and Anthropology Association, for example, urged a much 
tougher policy: that,^ if no qualified Canadian were available, the vacancy should 
remain open until one was; and that "for a five-year period there should be an 
absolute moratorium on the hiring of other than Canadian citizens for any 
positions available to sociologists and anthropologists.. ."^^ 

There are certainly some question marks and unresolved problems relating 
to the new policy. Moreover, many of the key issues about faculty hiring will not 
be solved by go 'crnment announcements. Answers can be found only within 
the universities themselves. None the less, it is not unreasonable that the 
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Department of Employment and Immigration should take seriously its 
re;>ponsibility to ensure that the employment opportunities of Canadian citizens 
and permanent jxsidents are properly protected by legislation and regulations 
relating to immigration. Whatever its imperfections, the hew policy announced 
by the Minister is an attempt to address at least some of these questions and it 
Should be perceived by the universities as a signal that th«y had better work out 
their own solutions to these problems before public, opinion leads to further 
government policies that could represent a real intrusion on their academic 
freedom. 

Some of the ambiguities and difficulties relating to the new policy 
announced in May, 1981, have been sorted out in subsequent discussions and 
negotiations between the Minister and the universities. It has been clarified, for 
example, that permanent residents are to be treated on the same basis as 
Canadian citizens under the new policy, and that it is not the intent of the policy 
to exclude from eligibility Canadian citizens who may be livingputside Canada 
at the time an academic vacancy is advertised. Assurances have been given by the 
Department of Employment and Immigration tha/permits will be issued as 
promptly as possible, to offset the time taken in tj^ose cases where an academic 
appointment is offered to a citizen of another country after first;seeking and 
rejecting Canadian candidates. There has also been agreement on some 
reduction in the amount of information universities must provide to support 
their request for permission to hire non-citizens. There has been, as well, some 
revision in the terms and wording of the advertising stipulated by the 
Department. In particular, andmost happily, the Employment and Immigration 
Commission has made clear that its concern is with the recruitment process, to 
ensure first and fair consideration for Canadian candidates, and that it has no 
wish to intrude upon the assessment and selection process which it recognizes to 
be an exercise in professional academic judgement. However, a number of 
significant questions still remain to be worked out. To what extent, for example, 
is the Department prepared to make exceptions in the case of particular 
academic fields in which university representations can successfully establish 
that there is an acute shortage of qualified Canadian candidates? Such an 
exception has been made in jhe case of management and administrative studies. 
Are there other academic ayeas for which exceptions should be made, in order 
that universities may seek candidates in other countries at the same time as they 
are seeking Canadian candfidates, without having to delay their foreign search 
until they have completed their Canadian search? What should be the criteria 
and procedures for the granting of such exemptions? 

How will some of the other provisions for exceptions in the new policy 
work? For example, exceptions can be made under the existing policy in 
instances "where a person of international renown In his field of specialization is 
swght by a university." By what criteria and procedures are such candidates to 
b6 identified? And by whom? So far, no university has applied fopan exemption 
Ifrom the regular requirements under this provision. Yet surely this is exactly the 
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kind of special provision which, if properly used, would allow universities to 
recruit outstdtlfeing foreign academics insupport of high internationalstandards 
about which they express such concern. Similarly, regional offices of the 
Fimployment and Immigration Commission may exercise discretion in allowing 
exceptions from the pplicy requirements when a proposed appointment is at **a 
senior lever, or when a university may have "particularstaffing difficulties'' in a 
special field, for example in aspectis of veterinary medicine. So far, little use has 
bc6\\ made by the universities of these provisions for allowing exceptions from^ 
the requirements of the Department's policy. In these and other ways, 
universities have not yet explored the range of possibilities within the policy. 

The policy exempts short-term arrangements involving foreign faculty such 
as those for visiting and exchange professors, guest lecturers, and graduate 
assistants. There have, however; been a number of sharp disputes between the 
Department and various universities about the granting ofvisas or entry permits 
to some academics in these categories who have been invited for short visits by 
Canadian universities. While it was the understanding of the academic 
community that the new regulations did not require work permits for visiting- 
professors or guest lecturers coming to Canada for only a short visit, visas have 
been denied to some distinguished scholars. A Nobel Prize winner, invited to 
delivery mcmoriallccture at one ofthe country's oldest universities, was hassled 
and delayed inexcusably on her arrival at Dorval Airport. This is clearly an area 
in which agreement is needed about definitions and procedures. What, for 
example, is the definition of "short-term" in such short-term visits? It would not 
be unreasonable to suggest that it be defined for such purposes as anything less 
than a course load for one academic term and that no work permit be required 
for an invited academic visitor making such a short-term visit. 

For cases in which entry is no ne t he less denied by government to short-term 
academic visitors, there is still no agreed procedure for review, or to enable the 
invited'scholar or those extending the invitation to appeal the decision. Is it 
really, for example, a.thrpat to Canadian security to allow professor X to attend 
/ a Pugwash Conference or professor Y to give a memorial lecture or professor Z 
to read a paper on grasshoppers to the botanists of Saskatchewan? At present 
situations of this soa are a source of continuing conflict between the 
Immigration Department and the Qanadian academic community. It is time for 
the Depai'tment to establish'an independent rpview mechanism to hear appeals 
in such cases, as recommended by the Canadian Associatibn of University 
leachcrs. The establishment of an independent body to hearsuch appeals would 
be consonant with the recommendations/of the McDonald Commission.^^ It , 
would also be in keepitig with Canada's obligations to ensure the free passage of 
bona J vmiing scholars under the terms of the Helsinki Accord. ^4 

In addition to such short-term visits, there would be value in the creation of a 
category of longer-term but non-tcnure-track visits and exchanges. Such visits, 
for a number of academic terms or even for a period of ori^o'r two years; might 
often be in the best educational and cultural interests of this country and its 
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universities, as well as being of inleresi lo some foreign scholars. Appointments 
of this kind for a somewhat longer duration might be arranged under the 
academic and cultural agreements that Canada now has or may negotiate in the * 
future with other countries. -Such agreements should include reciprocal 
provisions for Canadian faculty members to have similar opportunities for 
longer-term non-permanent appointments at the universities of other countries. 
The creation of a category of longer-term visiting academic- bppbrtunities 
should, thus, not be the cause of any reduction in the career and employment 
opi^rtunities of Canadian scholars. On the contrary, the creation of such 
posi|||ns would enlarge the career opportunities of many Canadian academics. 

There is also a need for a consultative committee to which the Department 
of E^Tiploymeni and Immigration could turn for comment and advice on the 
miplcmeniation of policy and on the formulation of future policies that are of 
concern to the academic community. The government needs such a body with 
which it cap ^iiscuss, on a continuing and knowledgeable basis, the problems of 
definition, procedure, and possible exemptions which are involved in its policies. 
The consultative committee might also provide a review mechanism to advise 
the Department on appeals that may arise in some of the cases in which 
permission to proceed with. the appointment of a foreign citizen to a full-time 
position is denied. Such appeals there will be, and a mechanism which can enable 
the academic community to feel that its coricei^is and point of view have been 
heard will be required. More broadly, a consultative committee would provide 
an avenue for the Department to communicate on a regular basis with a body 
representative of the academic community. Abuses of government policy may 
exist and will arise. The Department will need advice on how best andmbst fairly 
to correct such abuses, without creating new problems and unnecessary friction. 

Nor are all the problems on the side of government policy and practice. 
Universities need to work together to ensure that ground rules which they have 
set for themselves are observed, in spirit as well as in form. Those institutions or 
academicdepartmenis that go too far in developing skills for getting around the . 
rules do a disservice to the rest of the academic community and, ultimately, to 
themselves. While neariy.all full-time academic vacancies are now, at last, being 
advertised, as the Association of Universities and Colleges of Canada has long 
recommended to its members, a proportion, of the non-tenure-track 
appointments are still not being advertised. Yet, in the current economic climate, 
at many universities most of the new academic appointments being made are of a 
Pion-icnure-irack nature. The temptation always exists, because of convenience, 
pV lack of lime, simply to appoint someone one knows, or feels comfortable with, 
or who is already near at hand. Universitief do have an obligation, particularly 
under present conditions when so many highly qualified graduates are available 
. in many fields, to ensure that all academic positions are advertised. In situations 
in which the requirements of time necessitate an immediate appointment to fill 
an unexpected gap, such an appointment should be made only for the 
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completion of a course or ttrm, while arrangements can be made'tor the post td . 
be properly advertised. * 
A more difficult problem for the universities is how best to ensure thaHjiC 
advertisement of academic positions is not merely ?i pro forma exercisc.W i: 
apparent that hiring networks* or habits, arc still at work, although on a rcducc.1 
scale, and that many appointments have been virtually pre-arranged before the 
advertising is priced. Job descriptions are tailored to suit the preferred candidate 
and the reality of a genuinely open competition does not exists The recruitment 
of at least some of the numerous faculty from other countries that is occuring is 
the result of such pre-arrangements. Some knowledgeable observers suggest that 
as much as one-half of tht academic hiring ]hat now goes on is pre-arranged in 
this fashion. > 

^ Universities will need to guard against such abuses and, indeed, to monitor 
closely many aspects of the recruitment of faculty, both those resulting from 
public poljcy and thosb arising from policies they have set for themselves. If, for 
example, such monitoringcan establish, after a year or twols experience, that the 
new government policy is resulting in increased costs or harmful delays in 
staffing, then it would be reasonable for the universities to press for 
modifications in the policy ^hrough the mechanism of the proposed consultative 
committee. There is, unfortunately, no escaping the fact that all this will 
sometimes result in workloads that are^somewhat heavier and routines that are 
often tiresome for academic administrators. In the long run, however, 
establishing the definitions, procedures, and mechanisms that are required may 
reduce workloads and strengthen the position of the universities. The 
development of appropriate policies and mechanisms may restrict somewhat 
administrative discretion in the universities, but, properly done, it need not 
involve any infringement of academic freedom. On thecontrary, it may enhance 

it. 

The essential task for the universities in the controversial area of faculty 
hiring; is lo work out reasonable policies that can be applied in a reasonable way. 
I he closest approximation to this desideratum so far provided is the statement 
of Guidelines on Canadianizaiion and the University prepared by the Canadian 
Association of University Teachers (Appendix 1). Unfortunately, this 
thoughtful document, app<fbved by the council of the C.A.U.T. in 1977; has not 
received much attention or support from university*'ad ministrations, or even 
from the C.A, U.Ts constituent faculty associations on their individual 
campuses. In fact, it was probably the failure of the academic community to take 
the Guiileline.s seriously that paved the way for further government intervention 
in the form of the new policy anrtp.unced in May, 198 1. It may be useful, 
l^herefqre, to review these Guideiinesund to see what action has been taken along 
the lines they proposed. 

Guideline /, recommending that there be no distinction in treatment 
between Canadian citizens and those who are already landed immigrants at the 
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. date of applicalion for a univcriJily pos(, continues to be observed inpraclicl^;i]ij^^;^ 
it was^elope the guideline was written. ' , • . ^ ; ?^ 

? . Q}^Ulc\mtr 2it^^^ for the qualifications relevant to an acadiemic p|)cni^]g ' 
apd the relative: importance, of , each to be clearly stated; an^ ' fOr/-tl\ijX*^^,;^^ 
qualifications not tp»b^* of iOtjvh nature as to pjace.Ga gradu;ates aViin 

unfair disadvantage. This guideline has perhaps been ob^^rved to a.g^atcr extent 
than used to be the case. None the less, the approach to job^^ii^ition- it ^^^^^^ 
reconimends is itill oftc,n not followed, particularly in tbyfacultie^jjif^^ THq 
qiuilifications relw^ht lo^t opening and their relative, inippcta^nce are 
frequently notS^learly. stated. F^^flhre vtp do this is unhelpful to (i^fididateis.;! ^ 
other instances, as noiedsearlier, the qualifications are stated in such a \vay as to 
facilitate a pre-d|^ged appointment, orr^he selection of a preferred individuiih 
In some cases; Wis bi^s* in the statement of desired qualificatjoifis has put 
Canadian canclidafes at an unfair disadvantage. ' ' ' ^ 

Guideline J recommended that the position and the required qualifications / 
be draVvh totl^ attention of Canadian applicants '*by appropriate 'fjlrocedures^^ 
' such as wicfc auVertiscment, ietl.ers to Canadian i(niversities, etc,^at isV jhete j 
>hpulrf be active j>earch. for qualified Cahadian xaqdidates." As jnpt€;d earlier^ 
; there h,as been iiijienormpus advance inthe advertising of full-timp tienurcrtracK ; 
^ appointments! .Nevertheless, many n6n-tjenure-tfack ^ppointmerijfs iir^? st^ ^ijw. 
being advertised. The larger vpoint^raised^ i^ (he gt^eline,, ho^cV^r/ is ttij^rV^^ 
recommendation I Wt there h^Avtive search for ciuali|fed Canadiaaca^ididXteSiJ^^ 
k is a measure of tB^f^Pt t has often not beehtfe case,, that the Mijiisteii/^ 




Guideline 4' called fpr ^each^Utiiversit^^^ estab^h*;^^^^^^ 
ajpRolhtnients revie^y tom ijficluqje^ J" 

a^^i^^ing the president* on all aiDp^intm^^ repdrti'fig aniriiiaUy?^^ 

" academic body'oflhe uni<?ersfty od^uch apj)ointments ahd,5yh)^^^ in - 

. \\\ vieWy adequately. adveHfsed i|? Canada^h^uring,,^^ 

; jjmd.h cred^|f oia n d^^^ in part icu la r^.^ e lisu r inf-^ a t the 'q g^li f icat ions^ ^Wih^ u^ere 

. reaspnat)ile^^^^ pri)ced,ures fair, and that ah active effoVt was rriade,. ^ 

to recriiit Canadians. The departmenj sqekin^i^ an ajjpointment of a non- 
Canadian shoul.d be charged with for the appojntmerit to the 
sat i s fact i b n o f /t h i s c o m m i t tee : ' v '} : ' ' -'^W ': ^ 

, This proposal for the e^tabljshnrretit pt^a^^ 
review committee was centralito ihe Gi^if^ine^jjpiro thd. C. A. U.T. Only 

one or tNVo of tfie seventy Canadian universities and dfegfee-granting colleges , :v 
have acted On the recommendjktfon inuh6 halM^^ t^he proposal waiS 

made. In the absence of such a un i vers ity-vvide appointments reyiew committee,^ 
individuar departments have often^fpllowed differe.nt:p^^^ in faculty 
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recruitment and practised ' markedly varying degr.(*s .of opepncss and 
thoroughness in tlieir search for qualified Canadian candidates. M0rcover, the 
mnior aeademic bodies of many universities Jliave lacked any overall picture of 

^Mt has bcLMi Occurrii^ in their institutions \yith regard to the procedures being 
followed, the cfileria being used, and the selections being made in the area of , 
faculty appoininVents. Many well-meaning faculty members dismiss theabscncp 
of such knowledge about what is happening with the cJoinment that the president 
or dean orsome other administrative officer is dealing with it. But the fact of the 
lifftitter is that the president and senior administration, without the adVite and 
support of a university-wide appointments review committee, are often unable 
to ensure that fair and appropriate procedures. are being followed. Indeed, in 
some. situations in which they may well doubt that the reality of due process and, 
of an'opeii active search is being observed, they simply lack the means to come to 
grips with the abuses involved. Many department chairmen and senior 
professors, who have been doing pretty much as they please in the absence of a 
university appointments review mechanism, arcj not disposed to support the. 
establishment of such a.bpdy. ^ ' . ' r ) 

Guick'line 5 v/'ds addressed on thCf same subject to univei:sities With a 
unicameral system of government, where it ha^s.m^t with much the Same fate.; * 

Guideline 6 recommended that the appointment be offered to the bestr 
qualified Canadian who meets the stated requirements, unless the university- ' 
wide review committee, or if it does not exist, the senior acadqjriic body, is 
persuiaded that the appointment of a non-Canadian is justified, While there has 
been much talk and some movement in the direction of appointing 'tlj^, best- 
qualified Canadian vyho meets the stated requirements, the fact that only one or 
tWQ universities have established . university-wide appointments f^^^ 

' (^'pmcn that few universities have a^n; ap 

^ the appointment of non-Canadians in specific instances is justified. iSfor has the 
senior academii: body been used, as suggested, to exercise this function in the 
ab&epce of a review comjnittee, • 

Guideline 7 recommended that, once appointed, 'the nationality of thp 
faculty member should not affect .the terms and conditions of employ|tierit ; 
including, for example, academic freedom, salary, promotion, and t^ftuire. In 
general, this.has continued to be'the practice of Canadian universities,sas it was 
before the guideline was written;' None the less, the question has aroused fierce 
debate. On the one hand, there are those who feel, as does the C.A.U.P,, that 
once foreign academics are admitted to Canada, and allowed to hold teaching 
po.sts; there should be no discrimination against them in their employment rights 
and rigit to jiartiQipate fully and on an' e.qual footing with Canadian faculty 
memberVjn.the academic life of this countrx. At the other end of the spectrum/ 
there are tlfose who" "^argiie that all academic appointments in the case bf non- 
catizens should ;be^^^ leading to a permanent position in a 

Canadian university/ Those holding this view oppose, in particular, the grafting 
of tenure to non-citizens, arguing that the granting of tenure involves a long- 
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',>tcrm commitment by Canadian institutions and Cunadiansociety, financial anji 
( oiherwise, to the individuals concerned. In such situations, they argue, there |: 
r should be a reciprocal obligation on the part of the individual receiving tenuretoj^ 
5 be or to become a cili/cii. ; ^ 

Hie Commission concurs with the view that, oniie they huvp been| 
f appointed, individual I'acully members of Canadian uniycrsitic^ should not bei; ; 

discriminated against on the grounds of citizjnship unless a special arrangement| 
: about the short-term nature of the position has been inade at the time of thcf. 
appointment, as is done inii number ofother countries: The right tirne to sort out 
the question of citi/enship is prior to makingASuch appointments. Once a 
university has made such an appointment, it has apiobligation to treat the faculty 
' member concerned with fairness and impartia|)!<$^; regardless of nationality, 
-provided that the responsibilltieii of the individuaf are prpperly discharged. The . 
Cojiimission does, however, recogni/e the feeling held by many Canadians that 
, it, would be an appropriate and welcome step, if continuing and long-term 
li^cmbers.of faculty from other countries were to seek Canadian citizenship, and 
Mt'^draws this reeling to the attention of faculty members who are at present 
citizens 6|i.bther countries. In particular, the Commission notes the strength of 
the feeling Uiat the granting of tenure involves, 6r should involve, a reciprocity qf 
commitment and that there is at least an onus on faculty members who are npt 
Canadian citizens to give serious consideration to applying for citizenship wh^^ii , 
. ' they are'applying for or receiving ten^ire at a Canadian institution. Such a st^p 
r .would be timely and widely appreciated by many of their Canadian colleagu^J. 

' The^ preamble to the C.A.U.T. GtdicleUnes. /utj^d ^ai '"^^^ 
professional and government agencies cb-operat|;^,in the preparat^^^^^ 
^publication^ and annual revision of five- to ten-yeiar^po^^^^ 

f- available: aiid of graduate degrees granted in each academic/^^^ 

% Canadian universitiw^^^ the C.A:U.T, noted, these prcyectiort^ would g|^ 
individual stud^@!^ better opportunity tp plan future careers, and univers.iti^a 
better opportumf^ft^ encourage dSinadian talents in areas of projected nee^s . ' 
through the development .of adequate graduate programme^ those ^ire|ii. 
Nothing has been done about this recommendation. The Commission ha^viii 

. every chapter in this volume, drawn attention to the absence of^h data and |p 
the need for them. Recommendations on this point haye been, made in chapter V 
two on 'The Need for Adequate^'statistical Information." ' > 

- . No one, and least ofvall a teacher, should object to the participation iii 
' Canadian university teaching of a jeason^t^o^ft^ citizens of oth^ 

countries. On the contrary, there is much|^|b^iia|^ed from tM 
departments, for example those teaching|cff^}|p^ histrory, the arts|' 

and culture, it is of course part icul&ijyde^ii^^^ll^h pa H is|,;^ 

matter of balance. Is the present proportionirtd^i^^ 

reasonable balance? Within that question, tHer^^^ecbnd question: are the| 
very real potential advantages of having an international ejement in th^ facirity t 
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of Cani^an iinivcrjiities being obtained when so many of the foreign faculty 
hicnibers^rc citizens of just one other country? ' r:^~' 
■ :'. As suggested in this lind other chapters of this volume, as well as in the two 
earlier volumes of To Know Oursolyvs, there /^ii;^ many considerations to be 
iborne in mind in developing policieS;and pr^Jiq^^^ for faculty rccruitiTieiit 
J^hich \vill eniiure,amoiig;other thing^i, tiviit Canli^iiin candidates receive fair ind 
|et|uitable treatment; 'llicse corilsiderations i^^^^ ' 

' - the need to assemble the data ahd lo jiijep^rii the anal^ required for the 
planning of rational policic^ and prggfammcs^ concerning faculty rccruit- 
m^rnt and highly qualified gradualcs/and tq.do so pn an on7going basis; 

- the need to ensure that\qualilicd Canadian graduates have fair access to 
academic positions in thcLr ,Q\yp coupUy; f 

- recognitioij that every aca/dcmij5ji^^ for the 
content of curriculum aijfl f6r the (TrientntiOn of research, arid^o ensure in 
faculty appointments that adequatc^atefentibn willbe given i/teachingand 
research to Canadian needs 
ttiTN^ed to recogni/e and to horioiir tl?e:idb^^ 



cili/^jj^^f other countries who, noW ^Kp^ 

uirlversities;'^^ ' ..P' V ' H,^' ' \ ■•^I.^'^'^-'^;*^ 

ihlMiieed i;or^>alancein,thecpj[]^ 
in particular, J)>rmm^qu?^^^^^^^ wit^|)^ r^ 

wider internj^onalisiT^^ ' f^^f/"^-"^ :> ! ' : ' 

. recognition i&f /he fMnda^ntal imporkrm;^ parti6ipa; , 

pation^n irftetnaiiondl scn^atly dialog ' '^ c- 

the^desifrab^iity Of academicT^ip^^ /•""^'r 
adefl^^ sbort-te^^ 



the'^i>^^itW djsifencier^ 
the need ^.proceed now with th^^^^ 

to rpeet the country's futW'e^equi V , l ' ,. - V. 

^t^jestablikhniQ^t app^^ ./ 
^anismVcoricernihg:ta<^^ ; : ^> : • . * • Jk^*' • » 

recaghhion jlbt^governmentK^^ 
aspects-^^v^ 

in the fiero^^'€?|\^gH^|j^wu^ iiniin^iaLiuii, iiiianv^, <^iu ii^i^r^ 

national r6l^^5ic^lS^'^5^ ■■ ^K-'"'/'^''^:'.'.:-' ' . ' * < \ 

j(jj^;n^re croseiy andHo consult mbre fujiy* ' 
pjmula|mg^ny|\i ' 

jpgeg^ tp pljj^andHo^a^^^ in* 



the need for 'toven 
with t he acad erf|jc ci 
affecting faculty recruiitr;...,,, 
the peed for universi^nef anditc 



the area 'of facult*^^^crtiitment^|yj^ together' in ; 

^Jces and prdcedures in this* area! b ^ ' 
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*|]9 these ends, the Comrtiissipn r6commends: 
f if thattlic Department of p m ploy mcnt a nd I m m 'Sf "liP" .^s M 
' ' - Committee op Academic Relations to providtf^JWpipT 

■ i*' : . to exchange views and to seek comment and adyji::b'6h'a regu- 
4^.f'4:... , li^^||s y ith a l^^^^^^ of the academic comnTiinity; that the * 

■ * bciiarlijjMm^^ 

■ ' • ' te6;bi^ ofcurrcnt policy and on thfcfbrmuiation 

' ' of'anyinW policic^s; that the Department discuss with the Consultative 
Commitijf^, Ort a continuing bijgis, gHd problems that may arise from its . 
poliqies concerning definitions, prcfcedu res, and ejspmptions; 

2. thar the Consultative Committee/or a panel of the-Committec; be asked 
to serVQv further, as a review body to advise the Minister on appeals that ^ 
,may lirisc'in sofne of the cases in whieh permission to proceed with the 
^appointment of a foreign citizen to a full-time academic appointment is 
withlield by the Department; or in which a Canadian candidate fieels 
unjustly treated; ^ . 

3. t|iat"work permits not be required for scholars mvited to Canada oh 
short-term visits as-visitlng or excliange professors, external examiners 

* and supervisors, and guest lecturers', that a short-term visit bectitfined 'for 
\thcsc' purposes as anything involving less than a course ioau for one 
academic term; . . V - 

4, , ' that the Department of Employment and Immigration establish an in- 
dependent revidw body to advise the Minister, in cases where entry or a 
- work permit hjis been denied to scliolars invited to Canadz^ for a short- 
; term visit; r i - - ■ 

5. ; that Icons'iderat ion be given to the develo^l^nt of a category pf xqcYmfcs^i 



longer-term^ non-pernjanent* academic visits and exchanges wJ^ 
^ Aiiyersities and colleges of other countries; that the prQvisioh:of^ch 
vtlHig^^^^^fffl visits be "^negotiated in appropriate instances through the 
JfiPi^*"'^ • acildemic arid ^^liljtural agreemenh t hat Carina riow'has dr. 
"^^my negotiate iri'ihe fut ■ ' 

. 6. : that all academic' ^QsitionS^|bh(^^ arid nbrt-tenure-track,*be 

;advert.ised in an opea^ay; that,-tri:4^^^^ ip which the requirements 
;of time necessitate an immediate |^]^^Vn^ unexpected gap, 

such i^ppbintments be only for the composition ^f a course or a terini;while 
arrangements are made for the^post to be propferjjy ai.dvertis^; ; • - 
,7. that the qualifrcatipns relev|n^ to each; apden}ic^pening^^ 

stated, and that these qualifications not place Canad^^ ca)ididM^^^^^ 
unfair dis^idvan'tage; • ^ „ ■ VV^ fi 

8. that, in'addition to advertising in £//i/v^5//>' .^j^a/r^ and whe 

possible in the applroprtSte academic and profession al jour nals:anqr|/Vg 
search be made'for-qualified Canadian candidates, including com^ni- 
cation with other universities- and with the appropriate Canadian learned 
societies. -if • 
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^),Ji that each university establish a university-wide appointments review 
y committee, to advise the president on certain aspects of'allappointmQitt^/ 
/ and to ensure, befot^e recommending approval of new appQintmertts, that 
the qualificatiSirns listcll for the position were realiohable, that the 
selection procedures were fair,'and that jin active effort was mrftlc to 
recruit Canadian candidates; that, the committee reppVi jin suchi rh 
on a regular basis to the senior academic body of th|^pniverMt!Ji;»that the 
committee be elected by the senior academic body of the university And 
that a repxcsentativd of the faculty association sit on thc'eOfnmittcc as a 
non-voting member; . . ' . ' ' , 

10. that academic appointments be offered to the best qualified (^!anadian 

Y candidate meeting the stated requirements, unless the uniycrsity-.\yidc 

Y appointments review committec.is persuaded that the appointment of a 
\ non-Canadian is Justified in a particular instance; ' ' 

11. 1 that, once appointed to the faculty. of a Canadian university, members of 
J faculty Who arc'ii^ii/ens of other countries not be discriminated against 

on the grounds of their nationality in the terms ^nd conditions of their 
employment, including- academic freedom, salary, promotion, and 
tenure; lhat corttinuing and long-term faculty members who are citizens 
of other countries give consideration to seeking Canadian citi?e|i|Bjpr; 
and, in particular, to doing so when they are applying fbr or i;e^|ml^^^^^^ 
tenure ai a Canadian institution; ' - /y. ' :'^K::j!'^^r-'*-:^: 

that the universities, Volleges, arid professional and learned societief; 
work closely with the proposed Canadian Centre for Educational Stat^ 
tics to develop annually revised five- a ndten-year projections of poiyjto 
available and of graduate degrees granted in the .highly, qual^ 



r 
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Canada now laces a scries of human resource problcnis that arc even more 
complex than the shortages and the citi/enship questions of the past. 
'Many of thijsc arc the result of conditions created duringithc period of growth, 
; from 1945 u> the mid-1970s,' Oar present ability to respond to these problems is 
' very nuieh affpctcd^^^^^^^ \ve chose when atjiQniptjng to solve the 

pfobleiiis of that ciiTlier period. 

SOME IM'I^LICATIONS OF I HE PRESENT 
^ J SHU AVION FOR CANADIAN STUDIES 

With regard to Canadian studies, the Commission's first two volumes ;, 
argued lor **a reasonable balance'* in the curriculum and scholijriy activities of 
our postsecohdary ihstitutiotf^ to allow sufficient attention to be given ii^ ' 
teachihg and research to the particular problems and to the physical, historical 
' and eonteniporary^circumstances of this country. That this was not the case in 
tmany lacultics and disciplines in 1975 was demonstrated by the Commission in 
itsVeview of the university eurriculumat that time. A subsequent study by one of 
the authors ol this volume, commissioned by the Department ofthe Secretary of 
y State, foimd that there has been some encouraging progress in the development 
of Canadian studies since the appearance of Volumes I and 11 of the; 
Commission's ^Jpr/, especially on the part of government departments and 
|agcncies ^ Cjtid ribhfgovernmenlal voluntary organizations. Nevertheless, '^ 
f although a growing number<4)X universities and colleges appeal- to have takcniihe 
Commission's first two volumes seriously, there is slilljmuch that needslo be 
done if Canadian :-fUiJ^^^ have adequate opportunities to Rnow 

;;;tliems^lves and tWeir society! 'f^^ v V 

'■Jr It is goirig to be difficult, ho weyer, to improve mucl$ further or faster on the . 
fstate of teacning and research 'about Canada tecause bf the human resource 
problems that at present plague Canadian universities. These difficulties are 
compounded by the acute finilncial problems faced by ^our universities. 

IrijOrcJer. then, to appreciate some of thejeasons why Canadian studies are 
'* s^l underdeveloped in many disciplines and departments, it is important to 
^ examine a number of issues related to the health of postsecondary education in 
-^^itftiida.: These may, at firsts, glance, seem somewhat distant from the 
CopimissionV central cbncern. with the' state of teaching and research about 
Canada. But these problems, perfaining'to the'gcneral state of Citnadian highct|^ 
educatiq;!. Have a direct effect on the current conation and future prospectsbf. 

Canadian studies. , , ^ ; / * 

'•• i* ' ■ ■ . ■ ' . ' 

■ In the late 1970s, enrbimdirtS- bcgan to level off at Canadian universities, 
breaking from the pattern' of soaring growth that had marked the preceding 
fifteen years. At manyinstitutions there was a decline in the riite of growth, and 
* at some there ^yas, even an actual drop in full-time^ enrolnienl; Despite the 
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increase that has been evident in the ear/y l9H()s, demographers expect toscea 
proh)nged enrohuent dcchne in full-time postsecondary education in the years 
foHowint? 1983.^ 'I'here are two rtiiajor causes of this change. The first is 
demographic: the completion of thclii/ssagcof tlie post-witr baby boom through 
university. 1'he second is both social and demographic; the change in the rate of 
participation in universityViiducation by the age group (18 to 24) that .has 
traditionally provided the bulk of university enrolment. 

At the same time, the universities arc suffering from financial crises brought 
on by thi.s earolmtnt situation, by the rising costs of opcratidn, and by the 
increasing disjnclination di' governments to fund universities on the scale 
required to meet thcge rising costs. At nmny institutions reductions in staff have 
occurred or are projected, Canadian faculty salary .scales, although not high in ' 
comparison to those of some other professions and vocations, are higher than 
those in uUmy parts, of the United States. The financial implications of this 

. situation fire compounded by the fact that, because of the age-structure of the i 
present professoriate, the distribution of professors within the academic ranking 
system at Canadian univ^crsities is moving increasingly towards the higher end of 
^ the .salary scale. * In addition^ there is currcntl^^anXipswingatJhe undergraduate 
level in .'Ji^^l^^jjis^^;^^^^ cott prdfcssipnai e^^^ whereas the sometimes 

less costly arts and science faculties hifve cxpenenced some decline in enr6lments 
and now constitute a smaller proportion of the total university enrolment than 
was the case in the early 1970s (Tabl6 15). ^ . * 

Because of these problems concerning both enrolment and fmaticial 
constraint^/there is little room for growth or change in the professoriate. The 
number of new or replacement positions available each year is perhaps one haj[f^ 

'"^of what it. was a decadeago and, consequently, there is lejss Acuity mobility.'* The; 
large current professoriate, in the main hired /during tlie late 1960s and early ; 
1970s, is effectively blocking the introductmn %i much new blood into the 

^ sy.stem. The universities, in terms of manpower, are silted up. Not surprisingly, 
we arc beginning to See a decline in some areas of graduate enrolment, although » 

' there are still large numbers of graduafe' students in the social. sciences even 
though the university holds out little promise for their c^ftpfoymcnt.Thedecli 
in Ph.D. cnrQlments is particularly pftnounced in the natural and ^applied ' 
sciences where it dropped fromover 4.000 iri 1970-71 to t^ss than 3,000 in 1980- 
81. The numbcr^of graduate students at |he';<[i.Cj&'6 level in Canada was actually 
lower in l9Jj;ij;p.th^ 

Many qiidS^tions .concerning the arrangements fbr>foreign students in 
Canada and their pli^ce in Canadian higher education neec^rto be o'x^incd. > 
Questions^ afibut the need for. and supply of, highly qfialificd graduates are 
cefiirat to^'our foreign student policies or lack of them. What are Canada*s 
respbnsibilities for the preparatiori^pf human resources for developing nations? 
Fewer than three per cent of our, foreign visa studenfivcomc from twenty-five of 
the least developed countries in the world. ^ The bulk of fbteTgn students now at 
Canadian universities come from developed nati^ns^AVith developed iUnivecsity^ 
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nysicms ami they constitute a signilieant proportion of the grathiatc anU post-, 
doctoral student . population in Canada. Questions ahout dillcrential feeH| 
poliei<?Ni;and about the value of having anjnlof nUtional student presence on our 
crftnpusc}*, need a more informc.d and sensitive eonsiderauou than they have so 
Irtr received, The manner in wifieh foreign students are selected and the way in 
NVHicli they are received and asMHted 0iice In Canada clearly require attention., 

there are still serious questions to be raised about our continued 
importation of foreign professors* especially at a time when many well-qualilled 
Canadians are.available. As reported in the preceding chapter, more than one in 
four of the new or replacement appointments being made by Canadian 
univcrsiUcs go to ciU/cns of other countries, I here are, as well, legitimate 
questions to be asked ahoi^t the extent arid nature of the inlltlaicc of the United 
States on the Canadian university system, fa 

As if these and similar problems were n^t enough, fundamental issues about 
the national need for highly qunlificd manpower must be uddrcssed as soon as 
possible. The federal government has set a gross expenditure target for research 
and development (R, and D.) of 1. 5 per cent of our GNP. Success in mbcting 
such targets depends upon the availability of highly qualified personncl.,Givcn 
the decline in doctoral student enrolments in the natural sciences and 
engineering, and given the time that it takes to produce a Ph.D. ancf to prepare' 
the courses and programmes required to make such production pjfissiblc in the 
first place, it appears likely that wc shall not be able to meet the marfpower 
requirements of the national targets for R. and P. A crisisjin national heeds for 
univcrsity^traincd highly qualified mianpower is just around, the corner. 

An cnrjolmcnt iriCreasc in the 1990s, as a consequence of thp "baby booitf 
echo*\ is cxf^cctcd by many experts. While this demographic bulge may be 
• smaller than projected, it will comc^at a time when a high proportion of the; 
ciirrent professoriate will bcgih to retire: If thecurrcnt low production of Ph.D.is 
'continues, we shall not have enough wall-qualified Canadians available to 
assume the new and replacement academic positions that are expected (hen to 
open up. Through lack of foresight, on the part both of government and of the 
^^[IcademiC community, Canadian universities will again have to import university 
teachers on a large scale from other countries, thus reinforcing and recycling all 
the attendant problems of di.s cagui librium in our university system. \ 

These crises and probleTn|j|l||me looming but most of them already upon 
us. have.creptcd within the univmity community a loss of self-confidence which 
is in itself ^amagi^g and frustrating. The public, also; has less faith in the 
university than-i^h^'^^during the golden years of the j 960s. Excessive faith in the 
university system; breeding expectations th^t cannot be fulfilled, does no service 
to higher educ{|tion. But the extent of the uncertainty abm^LjUie value of a 
university education that now appears to be prevalent in some^arters should" 
be cause for concern. 

All of these problems related to morale, co^ipdence. enrolment, financial 
constraints, lack, of mobility, job shortagtjSv ific^j/t^ara of doctoral 




'•' firiulimus, niuioiuil gonls tor aiuj Dm the cxpectc^l hnby-boom echo, and Ihtf 
inipnct i)| tlicse on university stiUfing, point to the need lor n Ihoron^h review of 
the vAaie'ol C'hniulian postscconctary c:ilucalion, Problems in the hcuhh of (he 
poithtuYiuliSiy system have, in nun, tlireci impllciuions for Canadian studieN. 
riiere v<^ill, foi example, be prcNsnre lor fi|jj|li!ial cotbackH to be dircictcd at, the 
new and ciiiei^ing interdisciplliiuiy prdgrariiniei tl»<>t oll<^» relate to teaching 
and lesearl'h about Canada, fhe lack ofacadeinip job mobility and the Hcareity 
ol new university jobs means that many Canadian scholars, n^any of whom have 
demonstrated in their graduate work an interest in Canada fur exeeeding the 
interusi ol previous J^enerations of Canadian scholars, are going to be fro/cn out 
oi the university during the coming de-i^adc, lf<inthe I99()h,wc arc again going to 
have ti^iely on a nuissive importation oT foreign lacvdty (o stall our tU)iversities 
because ol (uu piesent short-sightedness, the iiuplieations lor the developuietit 
oi leaching and researeh about Canada will be substantial. Hor refisons such as 
these, the C^>nuuissio.n has turned its attention to a number of postsecondary 
educational issues. 

' II rilli KII>DLE OhN?1^^ 

On one Dccasion, in a burst of agreeable frankness. Statistics Canada in its 
annual publication. Advance Statistics ofEiluviition. entitled the section on 
enrolment projections *'Your (JucssisasCiood as Mine/''' Noting that projecting 
enrolinents in institutions of higher education ha^s never been easy, their analysts 
t)bserved tl?{fl'iljs now moredifUcult than ever before, Not only arc the numbers 
t)f students in doubt, but even the trend, up or d<>wn, is uncertain. At thccorc of 
the uncertainty is the fact that the baby boom gciicration has now completed its 
. passage through tht IH to 24 age range, the age i^'angc during which people have 
been, hitherto, most • likely to attend a pi»stsccondary institution/ Tbc 
Couvniission's review of what is, unfortunately, ithe still quite limited literature 
ol) this subject, indicates that enrolments dcclineij in the late 1970s, hirrc risen in 
the early 1980s, and arc expected to have peaked in the 1 983- 1984 academic year, 
when the baby boorfi gm^ra^jorj will have had its fullcsUmpact on enrolments. 
Demographers exp^ct^;aS(tecuTie in enrolments after 1984. although the 
magnitude of the declfne^d the areas in which it will occur continue to be 
3 debjjjted. ' * . 

I he Commission is not equipped to develop its own, a^lditional, perhaps 
competing set of population and enrolment' projections, RathcrP^il has 
attempted to cxainine briefly in the following pages some of the current studies 
and projections 0/1 these subjects. The purpose of this review is,rfrrs^*to^lcrt 
readers to tlic .complexity:aiid uncertainty of thc projections and, secondly, to 
point out that, while the projections-cited differ on many points, they agree on r 
the broad direction of the trends. Taken together, they provide us with the best 
ciTrrent guess at the enrolment prospects of univerBitics and colleges in Canada 
to the end of the century. ? 
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IMoii'ciioiH ul poHtH^coiulatV cnrolnienl huvo been as accurate an those 
lor the elcn»entary and curly secondary i^rades, where attendaitcc is nuuulatory 
and enrohuent proiectu>ns arc virtually identical to populaticm projections,^ 
Hcyond the ixf^c to which school attendance is compulsory, the dcctsion to attend ' 
an udiicational lnstit\Mio|j isinlluenccdhya l)rortd range ul factoiH that nuny vary 
^\iXMly in significance from person to per^ion and from one region to anulHcr. 
Istich (actors include economic conditions, political and administrative policies, 
ihe siaius value ol' a degree, family and peer group pressures, dilfcring 
perceptions ol the intrinsic yaluc of higher education, the cost of an education, 
social aiul sexual mores, and sheer whim. Some oft he variables arc impossible to 
iiuaiuiiy and looM defy orderly prediction, ^ ^ , 

^. StatiMtlts Canada notes, a rise in postsecondary enro|istft(m cuu^^^^^^ 
forecast a^^long as the muuber of IH to 24 year olds was in 
Conversely, when the sharp drop in the birthrate that occurred in Iho 1960s 
appears in the university/college age grotip. demographic factors will (letcrmine 
the direction of postsecondary enrolment trends: "Decline Is all btit inevitable''.^ 
Or is it? ^ ' 

-rc^Wdsthcend of the I97()s and fn the earlyj*)80s, the number of 18 to 24 ' 
year olds rinchcd a pUUeau. Non-demographic factors have now become the. 
main i^dlucncc on postsecondary enrolment. But the extent, and cvcri the 
direction, of their influence is uncertain^ In large part, the level of postsecondary 
cmolmciU will rcUcct the trend amongst the 18 to 24 year age group, siiice mor|^ 
than 80 per cent of the full-tfme siudents arf in this age bracket. « At thlji point fn 
our history, the non-demographic patterns of this group appear fairly volatile. A 
brief discussion of the employment issue illustrates the point. 

Statistics show il)at university education increases the likelihood of getting 
a job/' Ihc rate ol unemployment for university graduates is less than half that' of 
^cohdary school graduates. Furthermore, because educational prerequisites for 
rt^st jobs \Vi\\t risen, university graduates arc now being hired for work that 
once may have required no more Utitn a high school diploma, 

I he current high levels of unemployment may have mixed conscqucncci for 
postsecondary enrolment. Students may stay in school or college because they 
think they can improve their chances in the labour market by'doingso. On the 
other hand, with unemployment at a high level, they may take wor|c when they 
e.irt get it, regardless rtf what porint tbeyjliavcj^caefic^ in their formal-ed^ication, 
considering themselves lucky h^ve foundcmpl^ 

With an eye on the job market, students rtiay opt for community college 
rather than university, but they rnay have difficuj*j«n obtainirig admission to the 
programme of their choice. If applications to Ontario community colleges for 
the 1981-82. 1982-83. and, 1983-84 academic years are any indicator, this is a real 
possibility. The colleges were swamped with many raore.applications than they 
had place!<i. Will students not acccjpied for the community college programme of 
their choice take anp^her programme, for fcxample general arts or Jicienee in a 
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' univcrsitV,.or will they wait in hope of bcingacccptcathc followingycmVOrwill 
they simply put asidcthe idea of further educatior/and try to get a job? 

As general arts degrees have become less valued in the job market, some 
secondary schooJe^graduatcs have decided not to/proceed to university. Others 
have turned to professional, careqr-oriented distfiplines, such as engitieering or 
blisiness administration. This has meant a slovving of growth and sometinttsf 
even a drop in enrolment at the undcrgraduatp ibvel in full-time arts and science 
courses in several of the past few years (Table 1^. Dips in theiarls and scienc<j^ 
enrolment have not necessarily been matched .by a corresponding increase in the 
enrolment in professional programmes,^ in part because places in such 
programmes are frequently restricted. • . 

Clearly, whcn^non-demographic fadtors*1rrc dominant, it is impossible to 
project accurately what wjll happen t(i (enrolments. As the Statistics (Canada • 
analysts point out,;a projection is only^as good as the assumptions underlying it. 
And the best assumptions are those ;liat can be based on a quantification of the 
I'Xtent arid the direction of the imp^^t that each.factorhasontheorojection. But 
•in this case, the projected vanabl|^, enrolment, is affected by non-quantifiable 
factors, and it, is not possible to foresee \^at educational choices students will > 
make. Unless demographic factors again become the prime determinant of 
enrolment trends, posts^condafy enrolment projections will remain little more 
than informed guesses. ^ 

Many of the differences in enrolment projections result from different 
assumptions about ^participation rates', which are calculations of the proportion 
of a given age group that^will or may participate in theievel of education under 
consideration. As wit^' enrolment projections, variations in the ways* 
participation rates are calculated can cause serious problems for the researcher , 
and the reajjer^In hx/reporiy Canadian Universities 1980 and Beyond, Peter . 
Leslie devotes a section to participation rates-and enirdlment forecasting and 
concludes that hi^Vould be happy if the reader were convincerfof the unwisdomyv 
of assuming that ^nrolmehts will follow whatever demographic curves sorn^^ 
researcher has put in front of him."'o - - . - , ^ 

The sigi^ificance of the participation rate for Canadian postsecondary 
education is iljiistrated by Table 16 >yhich show§/an increase in this rate^from 
I.I.I per cent in l962-63to I9.9pdr cehtin l975-76forthe l8'to24agegrdiSD.The 
increase iny^he participation rate actually Jiad a greater effect on full-time 
postsecondary enrolment during the period of growth than had the baby boom^ 
itself. It sllould be noted, however, that the participation rate^for this age group 
has remained at about tfie I9 percent level since it peaked in 1975-76. It sh^^uW 
: also be/noted that the participation rate for full-time undergraduate enrolment" 
in .the' 18 to 21 age group hlas declined somewhat since 1975-76, as. has the 
participation rate for full-time graduate enrolment in the 22 to 24 age group, 
wh^eas it has continued to increase^or full-time non-university postsecondary 
"^eniolmerit. . ^ ^ '> 
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University enrolments in Canada sii\cc 1920^ provide a' picture^ of 
remarkable growth (Tables I and 1 7)., Over tflc sixty-year period, full-timi:^ 
itndcrgraduate enrolment has increased some rilteenlold, whereas the Canadian 
population increased only threefold. The growth in university education in 
Canada, however, was primarily a post-Second World War phenomenon, 
largely concentrated in the I96()s when the annual rate of increase exceeded 12 
per cent. ^ • ! 

The dramatic growjfh of postsecondary enrolment irj the i%Os was the 
, result of special circumstances, created by the cdnfluencc of'cconomic; social, 
and demographic forces, combined -with a rare burst of academic energy. The 
first pressure was flic presence of t^hc baby boom moving into the elementary and 
secondary schooj systems in: the T95()s and early 1960s. Since the early 1950s 
school enrolments had been rising at an unprecedented pace^ causing an almost 
insatiable demand for new teachers. This, in turn, increased postsecondary 
enrolment since universities were the principal supplier of new secondary school 
teachers as well as of many of the elementary school teachers. It is estimated that 
between 30 and 40 per cent of all university grac^uates during the 1960s entered 
teaching. " The next pressure wasv af course, the arrival of the baby boom in the 
universities. The 18 to 24 age group, the source of about 80 per cent of full-time 
university students, grew by almost 6ne million, from Jess than 1.8 n^illipn in 
1962-63 to more than 2.6 million in 1970-71, an increase of some 50 per cent in 
less than ten 'years. But even more important than this rapid increase in 
population was the increase in the postsecondary participation rate for this age 
group, which grew from I 1. 1 per cent to 18. 1 pep cent during the same brief 
period (Table 16). . ' 

In 1972-1973 Canadian universities experienced a slight drop in full-time 
undergraduate enrolment. The decrease was marginal and it >vas followed by a 
renewed expansion whigh peaked in 1976-1977.'- The tremor of 1972 was not 
recognized for whiat it was, and universities were unprepared for the decline and 
levelling off both in enrolments and in particip^tion'rates which have occurred, 
particularly at' the full-time undergraduate level, since the mid-seventies. In the 
two-year period from 1976-77 to .1978-79 total full-time undergraduate 
enrolment dropped /by 9,000 from about 335,500 to 326,500 (Table 17). 
A^lthough this trend was then reversed and the tlimb in enrolments resumed, 
these oscillations in enrc^ment and participatiotr rates were^^signals that the 
pjeriod of growth w^s coming to an end, unless)the universities developed 
programmes to attract more students from age groups and parts of society in 
addition to those upon which they had traditionally drawn. 

. Sex and citizenship have each been significant factors in thcf enrolmeijit 
changes of the past decade. In the I K to 24 age group, the rrjale participation rate 
in university education declined from 15.2 per cent in 1970-71 to 13 per cent in 
1981-82. By contrast, the female parjlicip^tion rate ipcreaseifrbrn8.iperQpntto 
IJ per cent in the same period (Table 16). Nyhereas men^accofihted for almost 
two-thirds of the total full-time uhiv^tsity enrolment in Canada i^ 1970-71, the 
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percentage had dropped to an estimated 55 per cent by 1980-81, Since 1974-75, 

the number of foreign visa students at the university level has risen rapidly from ^ 
19,840 to an estimated 35,500 in 1982-83. Thus, the increases in the female ^ 
participation rate aiid in the number of foreign students have played a key part in 
sustaining university scnrolments. Both these factors are examined in greater 
detail in subsequent chapters, | ^ . 

While there may still be sonHe growth in the short-term, it^s clear thai our 
universities face a longer-term prospect of a decline in full-time enrolments into 
the 1990s. Wfiat is not clear is the magnitude of the decline, or exactly when it 
will commence. Whatever their other differences, however, all the demographic 
studies examined by the Commission seem agreed that a decline will occur after 
1983 if universities continue to rely for their enrolments on the age and socio- 
economic groups that have beea their traditional constituency. It is imperative 
that universities now focus in their planning on this prospect of declining full- 
time enrolments, v \ 

: To this end, it may^bc hefplul to examine briefly some of the possible 
enrolment scenarios for the next twenty to twenty-five years. In preparing ^ 
enrolment projections, assum|ptioW^mus} be made about the fertility rate, the 
survival rate of individuals within a given age group, gross immigration into 
Canada and gross emigration from Canada. The ensuing projections will differ 
greatly depending on whether one assumes that these factors will remain 
constai^t, will decline, will increase, or will alter in som^ mix of trends. A 
comparison of three recent.studies illustrates this poinjt^ while providing three 
different predictions for^dhivefsi^ q^i^rolment in the future. 

In the first, the authoi TDavid Foot, works with four alternative projections. 
He provides the following brief description of their characteristics (or 
assumptions): 

In the "no change!" projection, fertility rates are held constant at their" 
estimated 1979 Ifevels, survival rates are heW constant at their I9,jj&^. 
' levels (the^latestlyear for which such data are available), gross immi- 
gration to Canada is held constant at its post-vVar average level of 
140,000 person^ pec year, gross emigration f^om Canada is held cjon- 
stant at its more recent estimated average level of 76,000 persons ^jer 
year and inter-p^rovihcial migration is held unc langed from the 
' V average 1976-79 patterns; 

in a "lower gross immigra*lion** projection, gross immigration to 
Canada is Vedueed to 100,000 persons per year withlall other charac- 
teristics remaining unchanged^ ' I 

in a "return interprpvincial migration" projection interprovincial 
migratipn patterp's are assumed to return to their average ! jf66-75 
patterns with all other characteristics unchanged; 
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TABLE 17 

CANADIAN ONIVERSITY ENROLMENTS 
• 1960-1961 TO 1982-1983 



( 



Aciulciuic Years 



I'Ull-timc 
Undergraduate 



I'ull-time 
Graduate 



Undergraduate 
^ml Graduate 
Part-time only 



1960-61 


. 107.2)1 


6.518 




1961-62 


121. 2K3 


7.347 ' ■/ . 




1962-63 


K32.6KI 


8.436 


\. 43.990' 


I96'.V64 


I46.K27 


1 1.133 


56.925 


1964-65 


.I63.K02 


13.797 


63,749 


1965-66 • 


/ IK7.049 


17.196 " 


73.023 


1966-67 


2I0.6IK, 


19.719 


84.789 , 


I967-6K' 


229,299 V 


. 24.187 


• 97.864 


I96K-69 


239.723 \ 


26.i20 • 


101.666 , 


" 1 969-7-0 


263.915 


30.231 


122.006 


1,970-7 1 


276.297 " 


33.172 


156.576 


1971-72 


2K7.IIK 


35.908 • / 


' 155,387 


1972-73 


2K4.K97 


37.507 


. 152.981 


1973-74 


294.976 


37.148 


161.164 


1974-75 


309. 171 


37.815- 


170.249 


* 1975-76 . 


• 330.537 


39.879 


185.254 


1976-77' 


335.559 


,40.947 . 


190.957^ 
2|r'.692/ 


I977-7K 


333; IK9 


"40.996 


1978-79 


326.520- 


41.453' ■ . 


216.341 


1^179-KO 


329.591 


41.768 


^ 229.866- 


I9K0-KI 


337.915 


44.702; V 


245.128 


I9KI-K2. 


354.752 


47.159 


' 251,851 


I9K2-K3*, 


379.950^ 


48.850 , 


^58.100 



J 



*, Preliminary 



Source: Statistics. Canada. Tabulations prepared for the Commission, 
1983. ' . • / . ' 
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lO'I AL FULL-TIME UNIVERSITY fiNROLMENT,' 
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CHART 4 



FULL-TIME COMMukTY COLLEGE ENROLMENT, 
CANADA, 1969-70 TO I984-g5 ; - 




Sotirc^ - Statistics Canada. Advance sigiisiics oj education. Ottawa, I9S2, 
p. II. (Cat. J{l»-220). ^ ^ , . - 
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in a "further westward movement" projcetion, intcrprovincial migra- 
tion patterns are assumed to reflect an cycn greater westward move- 
ment of the Canadian jp'opulation than ut containcd'in the 1976-79 * • 
patterns, y ^ * ' 

I'ront his review of the data, Dr, Foot concludes that wc need to'trfmjgprour 
view of the declining enrolment problem, lie suggests tl^t fl^re will bctfUnnes 
in e^uolment but that they mhy not be aH marked as was thought in the mid- 
seve\uies; \ * ' \ . . , 

University enrolments' can be expected to follow a "wave-li|(e" pat- 
tern over the nextWotlecades, Increascjiofapproximniely 5i^er'ceht 
Intotheearlytomid l9ijp\sduqtodcrt)ographicchnnjscsalone(that is 
at constant enrolment rates) can be anticipated. Hie largest single 
age cohort (the 19 year olds) has just entered the university source * 
. ' popifliition in mo^t provinces and can be expected to remain there for 
at least the next three to four y(^rs, and the cohorts-following arc 
still relatively large (for example, currently there are approximately 
- 45()thousand ISyear olds in Canada), So the downturn is not as im- 
minent as would appear^to be the current perception in sorfic places. * n, 
^ Beyond the peak, full time enrolmen^j in^Canafla is'expccted to 
' decline abput 1 7'per cpnt to a trough in the late |990's di^ to demo- 
graphic developments alone. Thereafter the children 'o^|hc baby 
^ boom generation o.f the late I95()*s and carl)j960's can be expected ' 
to increa.se iniiversity "enrolments in th!j first decade of the nexV 
century. Overall, a 5 per cent- increase followed by a 17 per c<;m 
decrease ovef the next 20 i'cars, ^Ithough not necessarily eheourag-» 
ing, could not Exactly be described as '^catastrophic" ... the inclu- 
.sion of the relatively older-piirt-timc population improves the out- 
. look^; . . Overall, /c^/a/ university enrolment in Canada can bcexpec- 
ted to rise by 6.6 percent t)ver the next 4 years then;decline by 9.8 per 
cent over the sub.scquent 14 years due to demographic developments 
^ alone. A ncl lossof 3:2 percerit over the next 20 years would appejirto 
be an admini.stratively "manageable" magnitude for.most university 
planners and policy decisio^is. Of course, full-time equivalent enrol- 
ments*would involve a sdmewhat greater netloss but again the mag- 
nitude (somewhere in thAange of approximately 3yto \2 percent) 
-I would still - appear to be administratively "manageable". 
f ■ ■ ' ■ ^* ' ■ • 

In Canadian. Universities 1980 and Beyond, Peter Leslie reaches a 

somewhat different conclusion. He provides what he calls "a range of plausible 
forecasts" in order to obtain "a sense of the variety of situations which -mayface 
the Uniyersitif s ovet the»next tWQ decades."'^ In discussing enrolmentvprospeets, > 
he notes tha^"e,stimates of future ddmographic trends are subject to greater error 
than many people apparen|)[y*suppdse. Second, while pa^^^iSipptipn rates cannot . 
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be nuinipiilaicci at wilf, they may be substantially allceicd hy policy, ami cliaiipcs 
:in the university participation rntc ought not to be treated ns iT they were inllictcd 
upon poor uu)rtalH like university regifitrars and deputy ministers (>!' education' 
by the whims ol' rate.''"' Changvs in the level of tuition fccs» for example, nuiy 
♦ well aff<;cl the participation rale. Leslie's conclusion is thai '"eniolmcnts arc 
likely lo-dechnc, perhaps ilraslieally, in most regions of Canaila,"^' 

A thinl projection of cnrolmentscspecially in thc l9H()H,appvNue(l in several 
.Statistics Canada publications in the late 197()s. I'or example, the projection 
presented \\iOur<}f Svht)<)h - into the iMhoUr l-tmr assumed a ileclinc in the 
narticipalioiWale of IK to 24 year olds in Canadian postseco/tdary itlu^ition 
irom the high of 19.9 per cent in 197^-76 to l7/4^)cr cent in I9K6 because of: 

*( I) u labour market HurpluH of postsccondary gruduaten in some din* 
!\ .ciplines, anil conse(|ucnt unemployment and decreasing wages rela- . 

*tiye to other workers; ^2) n diminishing.demand for teachers into the 
> . IOkOs as elementary-secondary enrolment continues to decrease, and 
\ (,>) continuation of the recent drop in the total proportion ofgovrt-n- 
\ ment expenditures' allocated to education (from 22.2% in 1^70 to 
' \ 17.0% in I975).'« ^ 

Statistic^Canaila analysis projected a slowlyMncrcasing lK-24 age group 
.(1.2% per year) that, combined with a falling participation rate, would result in 
more oh.less stable enrolments at thepostsecondary level Ijctwecn I977and 1982 
of about\6|3J)(K) stuilents (both graduate and undergraduate, both college and^ 
university). The subsequent denu)graphie decline in the IH-24 age group is 
expected, irv this projection, to eadse enrolment to drop to about 550,(XK) by 
I9S6. wherejt "is likely to continue into the early I99()s." fhcy note, 'however,'^ 
that bccausc^\^thQy excluded part-time students from their calculations, fhcir 
projections are not compreh^^nsive. 'I'hcir projections, for full-time university 
students only,\ showed a peak of 3K3,()()() in I9K3 (both graduate and 
undergraduate) fith a decline to 356,000 by I9«6. 

Despite thei^^divcrsily, several points of consensus can be found in these 
varied projections. Stable ordecliningenrolments will severely limit the creation 
of new faculty positions in the next few years, at a time when there will also be 
colnparatively few faculty recrements because the professoriate recruited during 

''the period of expansion is Atill relatively young. Indeed, many universities may 
well fare the prospect of laying staff off. The implications of this'situation are 
irrtmense for the present generation of students and young graduates whoar? 
interested in pursuing careei^s iri/Colleges and universities in Canada. There are 
profound implications also fprlhe future state (5f Reaching and research in and 

-about Canada. « 

The problems of coping with enrolment decreases are compounded by the 

. fact that demographers expect thai there will be an upswing in enrolments in 

/.Canada in the mid to late J990s, or even sbmewhat lal(3r. as David F6ot argues. 
. Sometimes called the **baby-boom echo'*, this phenomena is as shrouded in 
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coiitrovcnny i\s arc (he quc^lioiis iibout the pruhnhic dctliinni; ciirohnciit*! in the 
ilitcivcniiiit years. ' * • 

A'nothc; S(ati^tics (\ina(ht study anticipatcil that the IHtd MaHe^roupwill 
pciik.in every province during the \^Mh and then tliniinish until (he nml-I^^^OH 
(1002 in Alberta; I09K in Newloundhind).*^ This study conchides that the Uiw 
pi)int in the pdstseciuuhiry age K( oup lor Caiuuhi will be reached in lOOdiuul that 
there will he an incfease ol 6,4 per cent in this population cohort betvjwn Mien 
and the end ol the century. 

There are,\)r course* other inlerestinH dilfering projections for the up- 
swing in university c^irolinent tliatMs expected in the late I99()s or by the turn of 
(he cctuury. lUit (hcfe is no certitude about whieh, il any, ol' these projections will 
he realized. We cannot, however, adopt a **whntcvcr will he. will he" attitude. 
There h Tar tcur niucli at stake forCaiuida. ami especially for those who will Want 
postsecoiuMVy educalion at that time. IT we are to be (uepared to nieet<*anadiaO 
needs in every lieid, including teaching and researcli about Canada itscH, we 
must make sensible, educated guesses luiw about what is likely to occur and't hen 
plan and prepare accordingly. ' 

The C'ominissioirs review ol the liieraturc leads it to conclude* that the 
universities can expect lull-time eiuolineiUs to decline Iroin the inid-l9K()s to a 
low point in the ca(ly to mi(M90()s. in all prot^ability, there wdl then be an 
increase, perhaps more modest than is hciriq p)oj''Cted at this point, in the years 
iumiciliatcly preceding the turn ol* the century 

Data limitations are frc(|ucntly used a:: a ptetexi lor delaying amdysis and 
decisions. IhU in this case the lack ol precise iidornuition or the unreliability of 
ccrialn data ought not to serve as an excuNcTor inaction. Available iidbrmation 
clearly indicates that the universities will soon face a scries of enrolment 
dil»Wcullics of some ma'gnilude, even though iipccific figures may be 
(|ucstionablc. f.nrolmcnt is the lifeblood of any ^educational institutipn. 
Demographic trlMids determine the si/e of the potential population to be 
educated, and, hence, the potential magnitude of the educational estublishmcnV 
itself, As the baby boom children worked their way through the systcnv. 
expansion of services and facilities was necessary at all levels. '! he abrupt change 
in the fertility rate l!!rs already affected the elementary and secondary schools, 
resulting in the first cnrolmcot declines since the 1940s. Soon the results of this 
changc'will appear at the poStscconcJary level as the troughs and crests of the 
population waves break against each level. TKc steady enrolment growth caused 
by the baby boo^n presented serious problems, in the eyes ofsomc observers, 
however, the population age waves created by the alterations in fcrtility»ratcs will 
produce difficulties much harder to manage.'" 

Within the broader implications for teaching and research of these 
questions about the sheer numbers of students who will enter -Canadian 
universities, thiic arc some important and more specific question^ with respect 
to Canadian studies, at both the undergraduate and graduate levels. Some of 
these relate to Vnc pattcrr^of discipline or faculty choices that students arc 
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nuiking. Quc'iliuii'i aboui gnidualc enroliiicnl loUiU and pullcrn?! will be 
cxiiinincil in ihc ncxi t'haptcr. Ii \% wnrih no(ing here, liovvcvcr, {\% one of ihe 
|)^)blcniH tor C*aiuuliau aiUulieii» thai enrolineni iieiuU w\ (he luulei graduiiie level 
iiidictuc u nioveincnl loward proleiisioiuil and Job'Orieiited prognunine^ and 
away Irorn ihe arN and ^icience tliscipllne^i irt which much uf Ihe teaching about 
(*anadaN hisiory! culiuie, inMituiion^t, and physiiical circun])itanceii laketi place. 
Ilclwcen 1%7'ftK and I9HI;H2, the pfopoilion of undergraduates in arlii and 
science Icll Iron) per cent to 45 per cent (Table 1 5). I:ven with the Kubttanlial 
ini*rcase \\\ uiulerftraduatc ariJi »nd science enrolment that occurred In I9H2-H.1, 
this proportion is little chafiKcd, 

I he in enrohnent pattern?* away from the arts and science facultieH has, 
in addition, implications for the career projipcct^ for highly qualified graduates 
and faculty mend)erN in thcNC fieUh> \s will be neen. a high proportion of 
C/aniulian graduate studentii arc clUHtercd in the HociaUcienceitand humanities, 
cspccwilly iit the IMi.I^^ level ( t able 22), A significant number of these, j^tudicj 
show, hope to teach m a university. With both declining university enrolments, 
and a decline in the proportion of the student body enrolled in thcsocialscicncc 
and humamticN^'dcpartmcnts at the undergraduate IcvcL in particular, the 
likelihood of an increase in tl^: number of newly created positions in arts and 
scicpcc\ faculties is remote. Further, as demonstrated in a subsequent chapter 
devoted to the age-structure of the professoriate, there will be few replacement 
positions open in the l9K()s and early 1990s. 

I hcrc arc also substantial firmncial implications for the university in this 
shift in enrolment 'patterns, Ihc professional faculties arc frequently more . 
expensive to operate than the social sciences and the humanities departments.^ 
I he shift in enrolment to these faculties will often result in higher costs for the 
university. 

The reasons for the shift in enrolments are complex. Salary levels for 
graduates with degrees in such fields as business, law. engineering, medicine, and 
most professions, arc higher than the remuneration that can be gained, on the 
average, with degrees in such fields as chemistry. English, history, or sociology.*' 
As the (ihhv and Mail put it in the headline for a feature story on this topic, 
"Desire for .Security Drives .Students tojhc Professions**:^^ But many other 
factors arc playing a part in the cbangc in enrolment patterns, including the 
direction of public opinion and of student counselling, changes in student 
interests and expectations, and thcgrowingimportanccattachcd to professional 
qualifications and credentials. 




C, I MI; HEj.A 1 lONSHIP OF UNI VURSltV FINANCES 10 
HUMAN RnSOURC^ QUESTIONS AND TO THE 
DEVIU.OPMliN r OF C ANADIAN S I UDIES 

The inicfilcpriul^^ncc ol !he univer'iiiy tincl the i^ociciy in which it U lociUed 
j)roUiH^;i ihi? \n\sk nnioiitilc for Caiuuliiin mudit*^ nt C*iniulirtn univcfniiir%. I he? 
rno>( v/ihil ant) ^luupcthn^ iir^uincni Un t/^nndiiin i^iudic^, noi only \\\ 
univt^Hiiy^bui \\{ every level ol C'iuuidirtn edueation, in the iinpurlancc of sell- 
KnovNicdfte, hoth lot the individuni tind tor the conitnoniiy, MeintH!rH ol ihin 
socieiy need to know and t() understand themselves; who they are, where they are* 
in lin'ie and spaer, where they have'heen and where they are goinn, what they 
posseN^v. anil what their re'iponsihilitie's are to ihemi^lves nnd to oihcrf*, I he 
nniver^itv i^ (he central vehicle tor Canadians in Ihi^ e^ential ^<(nrch tor ^^ell^ 
knowledH^r 

In \\\ ehaplci on " I lie Kadonale lot Canadian Nludies*-!]^ Volume I ol to 
Sfunv ()tirM'lvr\, the,(\)innn>Nion has explainetl why, in its view, C'anailian 
studies ate itnponant lt)r Canadian iiniversiliesatid lor Canadian soeiety. Sueh 
studies are. or should he, a vital eleiueni in the universityS service tioth lo 
Canadian s(»ciety anihlo the interiuuiotud cotiununily. Catuulian universities 
have a particular ohiiffation to etipge iti Canadtati studies t)ecause no other 
university system on earth has in the same way and to the same extent the 
opportunity, the resources, and the responsibility |o.lcarn and to leach about 
' this society, including its phice in and contributions to the wider world. 
Conversely. Canadian universities, as the principal cetitres lor research and 
critical thought about the Catuulian heritage, arc itnportant to Canadian 
studies. I he diflicuhies that beset universities in our !«ocicly pose, in turn, serious 
problctns for the development of our capacity to knov^Mufselves. 

Atiy dcchtic in cnrolmeiUs or any rise in costs wi(l|plicerbatc the already 
scrii>us plight ol university linances. Ql these two problenis. the lirst. the 
prospect ol declining or oscillatitig enrolments, scettis to attract most attention 
at present. Ihu the second, rising costs, will become increasingly important and 
iocicasingly visible thiough the h)S()s and into the lOWs. 

I he current n^cthod ol linancing highereducation. based maitdy on studctili 
numbers, was extraordinarily attractive to most universities during the heady 
days ol the expansion occasioned by the baby boom. Public expenditures on 
university education rose dran^iically from l%()-6l to I9K2-H3 ( I'ablo 20). 

In this clinuite of accelerating growth, it Was perhaps. na4ural that 
universities should tall in with government proposals that their bas% rpnding 
should be calculated through pvr capita fornmlac in which studcnflf ^camc 
f ractured entities knowii as BlUs (Basic !ncomc(Jiinits). Only a few Voices were 
raised in warning that, by following this route, the universities were building 
themselves into a cornier from which it would be difficult to escape ir^^hc future 
when the era of massive enrolment growth came to an end. Only a few 
rccogni/cd.'too. that a system of public funding of higlibtjcdueation based on 
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numbers, m^t well prove to be in conflict with liie J^jl^rof^^^ 
knowledge' that are at the heart of higher education;:??/ ^ 

instead, * universities accepted, and indeed pfbnriQ^ed, . the simplistic 
assumption that maximum'progress will result from maxim^^ education. They 
aG€€pted.arid promoted the tendency on th^part of gpy^nments, based| oi) t^ 
assumption, to,try to make up for lost time bj; rushingytb jlimp dollars ioto higher 
education in the hope of a bigger and quicker pay-off in.th^ujblici^^^ T^er!^ 
was tittle assessinent of the harm that could result from^^^^rrgthe crest of public 
pressure aimed at a vast enlargement of the postsecona'ary system, on sh6rt^ 
notice and over a comparatively brief period of time. Universities did^f course, 
•benefit enormously Jrom the great flood pf public support and government 
funding tt/at inundated them in the 19'60s and 1970s. However, a strong case can 
be madeAhat the universities and colleges of Canada were also done a good deal 
of harni by this well-meant flood of pubfic money and public support; in 
particular^ by the expectations ai^d demands that came with this support. When 
the ecoriomy receded in the 1970s, there was a marked change in government 
spending priorities and a reduction in their financial support that has threatened 
the balam;eVthe well-being^ and even the survival of. the universities. In lending 
themselvCT so readily to the notion that they could be used as instruments of 
economic development, the universities had "badly cbmpromisedtheir vital role' 
as islands af culture and critical thought in a materialistic socTety'V? 

The lat|ge increases in university enrolments during the 1960s and i970s, 
arising from the growth in the size of the 18-24 year old population, were further 
^accelerated by a rise in the participation rate (Table 16). The participation rate 
jumped in large measure because the universities did a very successful job of 
selling the notion that educatioix was an investment that wpuld pay off in the 
market place, both for the individual and for society. The then-prevalent theory 
of human capital held that an individual's earnings depended on the amount that^ 
he or she had invested in acquiring skills for the work place. These skills were 
considered to be of two types, job experience and years of formal education. 
Emphasis was placed on the latter. It wasthought that by providing wider access 
to education, each person in society could maximize his or her opportunities for 
^employment and for a higher standard of living. : ' 

Like many forecasts, this one was partially true. But a great deal depended 
upon how it was presented. Excessive emphasis or) the personal economic gain 
that would result from more education would set the stage for many personal 
disappointments and do a disservice to the deeper values of higher education. 
None the less, it appears that the education-for-personal-economic-gain 
argument was supported by the experience^of many university graduates in the 
1960s and early 1970s, and thus came to be widely accepted. Since that time, 
however, the direct economic rewards of a university eduCafioii have somewhat 
lessened. 

Thie growth in the proportion of the working population having a 
postsecondary education is responsible, at least in part, fpr this turn of events. 
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As the number of job seekers with bachelor's degrees has increased, their labour 
market positton*appears to have deteriorated. Ax^omparison qf starting salaries 
in industry^or graduates with bachelor's degrees shows that in 1965 a graduate's 
Jiverage starting wage was 10 per cehf more than, the average earnings for all- 
industrial workers. This premium peaked in 1 968 wher^starting salaries for those 
Avith a bachelor's degree -were 18 per cent above the average earnings for all 
industrial workers. By l977, however, thestarting saiariesof new graduates with 
a bachelor's cfcpgree were 12 per cent below the average industrial wage.^^ A 
similar trend has-been eyident in the United States, where findings indicate that 
the social rate of return for male graduates of American four-yedr colleges^ 
increased from 10.5 percent in.l959t6 III percent in 1969 and then fell to.9.5 
per cent in 1972 and to 7.5 per cent in 1974.25 , . 
'■ ' TJ|ie expansion of university education and the development of the 
community colleges created a 'qualifications spiral' in which more academic 
credentiials were required to obtain employment in positions that had previously 
been' acceissible without such -qualifications^. The ijumerical result of this 
expansion is evident in statistics that show that by 1977 almost one in every three 
Canadian workers aged 25 to 34 had graduated from cdllege or university*, 
compared with one in foy-r aged 35-44, one in 5.5 aged 45 to. 54, and one in six 
aged 55-64.2'' Employers have long used educational qualifications to serpen 
prospective employees. Throughout the first half of the century a secondary 
education was considered sufficient qualification to guarantee employment. By 
the mid-sixties almost any university degree was considered ah autbmatic ticket 
t^a job, while high school graduation meant less and less on the labour market. 
Today the spiral has gone even higher; bachelor's degrees in general arts and 
science are less valued in the labour market than they were only a decade ago. 

This abrupt change has left some students saddled with attitudes and 
expectations that do not fit the reality of the job market. Studies and surveys by 
Statistic^ Canada and the Department of Manpowej? and Immigration have 
indicated for some time that "significant numbers of ^udents have expectations^^ 
that are out of line with labour market reality."" Evidence indicates that almost 
all students attending postsecondary educational institutions do so in large part 
to enhance their career and income opportunities. For many, it is their prime 
motivation. Various studies of the job placement records of university grafduates 
within a few years of their graduation show, however, that the reality af^ today's 
job market comes as a severe jolt to many of them. Many graduate/earn less, 
particularly at first, than some tradespeople, and many aVe having tc/accept jobs 
that, in their, view, do not make proper use of their qualifications.^^ One 
American study has suggested that an inc6me levelling between^lue and white 
collar workers is developing as a result of the apparent surplus, at least in job 
market terms, of highly ecfucated people in the United States. 

The growing gap between labour market realities andahe expectations of 
university and college graduates has ledr to some disprichantment with 
education. This disenchantment is, in turn, responsible i;( part for the reduction 
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in public support for, and aid to, "the university. The large increases in 
educational spending are not seen to be producing the predicted economic 
returns to society or, in many instances, to-the individual. A l[eyiew of the leveU 
of public spending on education generally, and on, university education in 
particular, provides a measure of the expectation. It sho\ys that expenditures on 
education per capita of tlje Canadian population have ri^en dramatically over 
the fifteen years from 1967 to 1983 (Table 19). But Jt^^^;ilso reveals that the 
percentage of the GNP devoted to edjaca,tipn peaked in 1970 and has fallen in the 
1980s. 

At the' postsecondary level the large increases in expenditures occurred 
during the 19605. Whereas the GNP rose annUailybyabout 8.4 per centbetween 
I96D and 1970, university expenditures rose 21 per cent each year, reaching a 
high of 2.09 per cent of the GNP by 1970 (Table 20). University expenditure as a 
proportion of the GNP declined fairly steadily throughout the 1970s to 1.5 per 
cent of GNP in 1981-82. Similarly, university expenditures as a percentage of 
total educational expenditures climbed from 16 per cent in 1960-6 1 to a high of 

TABLE 19 

EXPENDITURES ON EDUCATION IN Cy\NADA, 
1967 TO 1983 ' 



Year ^Percentage 
of 

government 
spending 


Percentage 
of^GNP 


. Percentage 
of : 
perso/ial 
income 


$ per capita of 
population 
in Canada 


Expenditures 
on education 

rooo.ooo) 


1967 


2M 


7.6 


9.9 


247 


• 5.025:5 


.196K 


22.2 


K,0 


10.4 


279 


5.777.1 


1969 


22. Iw 


K.3 . 


10.7 


315 


6.624.1 


1970 


22.1 


9.0 


11,5 


360 


7.676.0 


.1971 


21.0 


H.9 


11.3 


3HH 


H.359.3 


1972 


19.5 


H.2 


10.4 


. 39H 


H.675.7- 


1973 


N IK. 7 


7.H 


9.K 


434 


9.576.6 


1974 


17.1 


7.5 . 


9.5 ' 


495 


!1.061.4< 


1 975 


16.6 


7.H 


9.5 


570 


• 12.926.3 


1976* 


• i 17.4 


7.9 


9.7.. 


655 


15.092.3 


1977 


17.K 


K.3 


10.1 


"' 746 


17.364.3 


197K* . 


17.1 


K.O 


9.7 


7«4 


IK:456.0 


1979*' 


16.7 


7.7 


* 9.5 


«52 


20.247. r 


I9K0** 


16.0 


7.7- . 


•9.4 


940 


22.621.6 


. 19K1*** - 


: • N/A' ' 


7.K 


9.4 


1.072 


26.016.9 


19«2***' 




N/A 


N/A - 


N/A 


29.03H.5* 


19«3*** 










31.H77.0 , 



♦ ^ Revised '* _ 

** T Preliminary 

*** . ^ Estimated . 

Source- Statistics Canada. Advanced staiistws of education. Ottawa. I9H2. Tables 13. 14. 15. p. 24-29 
" (Cat. Kl-220); and further tabulations prepared for the Commissibn by Statistics Canada. 
• .19K3. • , 
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24.7 per cent; in 1967-68, dropping thereafter p an estimated 18.9 per cent in 
1982-83 and 4^.8 per cent in 1983-84 (Table' 20). A financial ahatysis . of the 
university /sysifcm in Ontario indicates that between 1970-71 and 1980-81 

. university operating 'grants per full-tinie equivalent student^declined in real 
terms iiT that province by about 17 per cent. In the fouj- yeaps from 1978-79 to 
198J782^ expenditures declined' by 4 to 5 pq^-ceht iivi 

'Ontario, but university operating grants declined in rekl terms by 12-to 13 per . 

,,»&rit:^(^,--, .''/ \ ^^/-^ -V':- ''/'y-y^^^^ 

^ \^y^' The prospect of slight growth, no growth, or declining enrolments points . 
to the probability of further shrLykmg in thie real income ofjj^niversities, both in 
'fees and in grants. Financing f^Jnulae that universities welcomed during the ^ 
years of enrolment^growtb v^^ill becomeincreksingly bifrdensome and restrictive. 
Unfortunately, such formulae have often become embalmed in provincial 
operating grants whicH afe simply alloi'ated among the universities accordingta- 

'historical ratios. Conseiljuently, universities find themselves barely able, Vf at all, 
to keep up with spiralling costs that are due only in part to inflation. As noted in 
a later chapter, an increasing proportion of universityj^udgets will have to be/ 
spent on academic salaries, and benefits, because of the changing age and rank 
structure of , the incumbent professoriate. , ^ 

The consequences for the universities of fhis financial situation h^ve'^been \ 
disruptive and could become even more drastic: larger classes; slashed library . 
budgets; shelved research projects; and buildijigs, laboratories, land equipment 
visibly deteriorating.*' Universities will of necessity j&ecome increasingly 

o preoccupied with financial questions, as the growing spate of conferences, 
artides. and studies on these questions already attests. 

Professor Peter Leslie ha's painted a stark picture of the prospects for the 
universities of Canada in a section of his study entitled "P^blems of No Growth 
or Shrinkage''.^' As he notes^ universities experience difficulties of adaptation in 
the current financial squeeze which are not experience!^, to the same degree by 
business corporations or public bureaucracies. This is due to the nature of the 
tasks in which universities are'^engaged ajid also to the way in which they are 
staffed and ^uctured. It is difficult for a university to^^^eallocate resources- 
because the human and physical capital that has been acquired by the university 
during the period of growth cahnot be moulded into new forms overnight, if • 
ever. "An astrophysicist cannot be retrained to teach molecular biology, and 
only the simplest forms of equipment can be used for any purpose but the 
specific one for which they were designed and built". ^2 situation of no growth 
creates acute staffing problems. Few or no younger faculty are hired, the 
circulation of senior faculty among the universities slows dramatically, and the . 
aging of the professoriate without new infusiqns of talent can lead to a lessening 
of institutional vitality in many situations. As university incomes drop in real 
term^. the pressure to utilize thegreatest.possible portion of available funds for 
faculty salaries is intense. Already there are very feW universities in Canada that 
have not cut back their budgets for equipment, supplies, physical plant and 
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maintenance, wjth a consequent deterioration of laboratory /aci|ities,Jibrary 
services, and other resources that are required by both faculty and students i^f 
they are work effectively. ^ " * i ' 

\ There are other problems as^ well. Those universities most Vulnerable to 
^declining enrolments may try to compensate "by recruiting students wl^o in an . 
^artier peri&d might not have been aqceptc?d forunivpfsity. In part this tfia^ be 
achieved by lowering' university entrance standards; but its other aspect is*the ' 
taitpring of xini\jq^ity .curricjila to suit ^ssVntially/rion-academic 
intellectual festes."^^ This may 5e a p^rt^of th& tea^n fpr theVunexpected 
enrolment increases in the early 1980s. Th^ (|^rive\D attract students can take 
some:strange forms'and can be damaging tactile image^f the university in the 
community and, indeecl, to the reality of^tljie university [^itself, ^e'student 
recriritment techniques. being adopteosby some universities, for example the use 
of radio jinglesiand life-style advertising to sell postsecondary education inlhe. 
same fashit)r^;beer or blue-jeans, are inappropriate for irislitutions that are, 
committed to^the advancement of knowledge and the promotion of critical 
thought^ Indeed, one imight argue that such conduct is a betrayal of the 
university's oyvn goil to foster individual growth against the pressures to 
conform which/threateii ttf suffocate uls. , 

As Professor Leslie ^Isp notes, financial restraints can haye deleterious 
effects on academic freedcuji and . research. Fiscal constraints, with IheiV 
consequences of depressed aca^mic salaries and a severe shortage of research 
funds, "can and predictably will restrict the* range of scliolarly» enquiry, and 
direct it towards unpromising and intellectually ^arren objectives."^^ 

/ The effects of np growth are characterised as "Thp Sclerosis Scenario" in the. 
Leslie Report: ^.'If conditions do not change, and retrenchment becomes a 
permanent condition, it eventually may be discovered th^Hhe Univer^ties have 
suffered (to use a medical analogy) sclerosis: a moYbid hardening of t^e tissue,"^^ 
This kind of academic sclerosis has direct^ consequences for Canadian studies, 
including an. "i/icapacity to develop new disciplines, to establish new faculties, ^ 
departments, or programs, and inability to follow up promising 4ines of 
research.''^^ \ ^ ^ ^ V - 

In the chapter ^on curriculum in Volume I of To Know Ourselves, the 
'^Commission on, Canadian Studies has already noted that:' , ' 
^ Thi^te is Ijpth need and opportunity for greater activity in this field 
» (of Canadian studies) at uniyersities in every part of Canada. It is 
^ nojv time for a jnajor expansion in the attention given to Canadian 
studies to meet the interest and the needs at both the undergraduate 
and the graduate levels. In the Commission's judgement, deliberate 
^ action })y the universities, by funding agencies, by learned societies 
arid 'associatibnsi as well as by individualscholars and students, will 
be required to ensure that adequate and sustained^'attention is given * 
in the university curriculum to subjects, of particular Canadian 
interest. It is no longer, good enough to rely on some natural un- 

." \ . ■ ' ■ 
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guided process of s.elf-c6rrectiofi to remedy the neglect of Canadian 
/■\ studies as,so many have done in the pa^t.^^ . 

The dan:^er}or Canadian studie^in'Professor Leslie's sclerosi^scenario is 
that in^is perid*S^o^J^tle or no growth the likelihood of a major devd&pment in 
' tanadiarf studies" to^ remedy the past neglect' of research, teaching, and 
' publication aboufCan^d^ is greatly reduced.' In T^ct, far from such adevelop-^ 
ment oc(!:urrijfig^ 0!^j3chingand*research i n the field of Canadian studies may be 
' reduced, UrifQrtuhately;' the current period of substantial development in V 
^anadian studies, and in the research and publication on which it must be b^sed, 
be^an at precisely the same time as the financial-j^nrolment-manpoAyer-aging 
crises descended 6n'the university. While much has,|S;en dorte since the release of 
the first two. volumes of this Commissig^nV s^udyMiS' 1976, progress is slow and 
'change diffi^lt. \ht financial sit^^tion will ma^e progress inel-charige^even 
more difficu Wk) achieve. Ye^, much more need^^o be done if we are to provide 
the opportunities bur society requires to come ta know and t^ itself 
and its place in the> world. ' - 

4n some of our postsecondary institutions,'i|^eComm 
tions, afb^t Canadian studies,.and the develop'jhf^t of siK^ studiies, have bjeen \ 
discreetly ignqi^d or dealt "with only,, cbsrrie]^^^ must, 
reiteffate its cohcerns-ab9ut the continuing if^ilure of some of the universities of 
this country to give Canadian studies the reasionable ampifnt of attention that"< 
such studio^ merit. All too often the content 6f the currlculum,>stiil reflects 
msufficieifl awareness of the major prabljpms and opportunities tl^t confrpnt us' ^ 
as a society, nor does it give adequate recognition. to the need to examine the 
particular history, institutrons, and circumstances of ,t'his society. It is also still 
true that in mafty disci[)lines the uniy;ersity^urriculum is not sufficiently attuned 
wthe Canadian conto^ct in whichvit is being taught. ^ 
^> : The current economic difficultid& faced by the university ought not to be * 
used.gis,an excuse fo/continue,d neglect of Canadian studies- The^evelopment of 
such studies depencis on the' availability of highly educated and well-qiialifiefl 
teachers and researchers. Indeed, the future of Cania^ian society depends, more 
than anyt^ingelse, on the quality Qjf its human resources. jCanadailfed 
available an adequate siipply of highly qualified graduates witfe'^^^^^ 
and a kjiowledge of, Canadian siocrety, its problems'and its prospects.^ ' \ 

Canadian studies are also important for the university in that the university 
needs to explain its purposes to society in terms that society cah understand and 
appreciate. The failure of Canadianjuniversities to do this, and thik tendency to 
move away from some ojf thcir„essential functions, is responsibly fo"r a large part 
of the crisis that these irfstitutions face today/^As one observer has put it: . ^ ' 
The delineation of the broad purposes of the university is an essential ^ 
step in determining the arrangements for theil* funding. The universi* 
ties will continually face difficulties in gaining support for their very 
valuable functions if it is not clearly understood what their functions 
. are. In recent years especially, the universities have tended not to ■ , 
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/s^^^^^^P^^*^ ^'^^'*" goa^s, and ha^e moved, away frOm" perfc/Ttning ihcir • 
. essential functions. * . if • . ' , 

\ all i^stitutionriB'Caftadian spciety/thc uhiversKles ought to ^ the 'most 
; ^^fiiculate aljput their raisan d'etre arid'&bout their legitimate claims for Npport. 
^if is Bbtft ironic and ^symptomatid^of their current.sltate that they are having sucji 
^ difficiUlty hi presenting their own case; ; . 

f ' "T^e 'University's primary purpose is to.ffrovide to those members, of our ^ 
-society ^itfi th^ capacity for and the jnteresr^n higherunielljcc^^ 
oppbrtunitie9*to jengage;^ in> suchs^$tudies, both for their pwn good jjnd (Qr t|ie;* 
^ general'^ood of society. LTniversities are concerned Witb^ the preservation and r 
^advancement of knowledge, the attainment '^'df, 5elf-khowledge.,- ^nd the * 
I- *" preparation of: candidates* for the -intellectually demanding •vocations antly^ 
professions. They are the principal repositories of Can^da^s intellectual herita^/^ 
tihd our central institutions devo'ted to free and critical inquiry. ^ 

. 1 he Report of the Corhmission on the,=.Rationalizatio'n of. Research in 
Caftadian Universities saw thg purposes .of the university to be teach ii^g (the 
transmission of k^iowledgc and culture), research (the discovery apd integrating 
V new knowledge)^ and service to the commuryty. "W 
One duty of the university is to pass on knowledge.and thees/entials 
\ of the cultuVe; by tcacRing and encouraging cultural expression, a 
"complex and exacting education task. ... * * * ^ 

The rnost important part of the body qf^^nbwledge t^hat should be 
tra'iismitted is theculture of which we are a part,and whichsetsmost 
of the tcrnjs of Our acconriplishments and failures. • j ^ ' 
. Society needs sucfi knowledge and is nourished by it. By providing it, tl^e 
universities reaffirm unequivocally the importance of the university to so^ciety. 
As<Dr^ Ronald WattsL of Queen's 'Univcriiity has put4t: • 

^In society, knowledge has always been vitally important; indeed, 
- • knowledge has always been power. Moreover, in this highly complex 
■'■.^ age, no society c^n continue>to be viable nor ca,n it offer a great / 
° , culture without a .strong Intelleetual and scholarly base. Thus^the , 
relationship between the iHih^psitj and society is clearly an intima 
one. Neither can be isolated or independent of the other, for society 
nteds the knowledge which universities preserve and extend, and • 
universities irTturn cannot fulfill t^is need without J he culture aCnd 
resources of society to^fiouri§l^therrL Society and its universities "are, 
thercfpre, interdependent. * - 
It .has been argued by many who think that Canadiat^tudies are too 
/ :^ ... ^ " • • - tx.-. p^j.^ (Jf an 

into separate^ 



^ <^ parochial anajgar^xniting for^the university,^hat the university is 
international ^ehblbrly community which ought not to be divided in 
societal elements. Hugh MacLennan responds: 



"^The cinly way a mddern university can truly serve the international . 
^ comrpunity.is by first serv^g its own community. This is tru^ because 
it is out of its own community that it grows; becai^e it is its owq^^' 
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community thai supf>orts it, ^ecause^no community on earth can be 
loved and understood by foreigners in precisely the same way as by * 
those people who have been. Born and bred in Tt, or have elected to 
becbn\e permanent citizens of it because they )6^eand understand it, 
' too. Just as ShakespeaYe, the supreme wprld poet, was a profound 
. Englishman, so are certain universities the repositories and expres- 
sions of their nation's profoundestconscienceartd genius — Bologna 
in Italy; the Sprbonne in France, Oxford and Cambridge in England, 
Uppsala in Sweden, Heidelberg in Germany, Harvard and several 
$ others in the United States, the flebrew University in Israel. The only- 
/\ way a university can become a harmonixer and a civilizer within the , 
human chaos is by T)ecbming harmonioiis within itself.'*! v 

Faced with crushing financial problems, and looming- enrolment and staff 
crises, the Canadian university must be able to explain its value to the 
community that supports it in terms that the community can understand. If it 
fails to do'so, it will be left without the resources that it needs to do its job or, 
•indeed, to survive. The Commission believes that if the universities willingly 
shoulder 'their responsibilities to Canadian society, including their particular 
responsibilitiesjor teaching and research about that society, those resources will 
be forthcoming By becominga focal point for balanced and legitimate academic 
attei)tion to Canadian studies, amongst other things, the university will be better 
able to demonstrate its true value to the Canadian community. 

"^Tlfe current problems and prospects of university financing pose acute 
difficulties for the development of highly qualified manpower in Canada and for 
the developme.nt of Canadian studies. In seeking solutions for these problems, a . 
strong case can and muat be made for more support to be given to higher 
education, by both government and the private sector. Such support is needed 
because oPthe importance of the universities in cultural and economic terms and 
because of society's own obligation to provide the conditions under which each 
of^its individual members can develop his or her capabilities to the fullest. This 
ca*ie has not ytt been effectively expounded by the universities and colleges of 
Canada. The development of the case will require, amongst otKer things, more 
research into the benefits gained by society aS a whole from the creation of a 
larger pool of highly ^qualified graduates and from^mprovement in the state pf 
our own knowledge and understanding of the society jn which we live. That there 
are substantial benefits t6 the CapaJian community from the operation of our 
universities, no reasonable person can doubt. "Universities shpuld specify and 
attempt to value these benefits since,lhey are the major rationale for public 
support. '^^'z ' 

At the same time, it shpuld be clear that new directions are needed in the 
financiijgof Canadian universities, in regard both to. policies and mechanisms. 
The present arrangei^Ients^re not working well, and they will work less Well year 
by year in th©^next phase of our academic history. The restructuring of financing 
techniques for Canadian universities; which is now urgently required, should 
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involve a new kind of co-operation between the-several orders of government, a 
new degree of participation by the private sector, and a much greater sensitivity 
to actual performance in teaching and research. The chances of our universities 
and collegq55f€9^iv^ng the level of funding they reallyTequire will be enhanced if 
thcy^are. perceived to be sensitive lo and considerate of the needs and 
^ circumstances of the society from which they draw their resources. 
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A. "THE PH.D. D1LEMMA":/JhORTAGES MiD 
) IMBALANCES IN THE SUPPLY OF CANADIAN 
DOCTORAL GRADUATES 

The great expansion of the Canadian university system in the 1960s and into 
the 1970s was substantially based on the impprtation of large numbers of 
professors from other countries. It was argued that Canada did not produce 
enough Ph.D.s to staff Canadian universities and that the Ph,D. was a sine qua 
mm for appointment to a university faculty. For these reasons, among others, 
^the rapid expansion in undergraduateenrolment throughout the 1960s and early 
1970s was accompanied by an increase which .was, proportionately, even larger 
in the number of graduate students in Canada. A conscious decision was made 
by many universities to expand their capacity to produce graduate degrees, 
especially at the doctoral level. It was believed that university expansion would 
be a continuing phenomenon and that, consequently, Canada would have to 
generate her owA human resources to staff an ever-growing system of 
postsCcondary. education. 

The resulting "Ph.D. Dilemma" has many sides.' In the late 1960s it seemed 
that this country had a surplus of Ph.D.s in a number of science disciplines, at 
least in relation to the trad itional job markets, including academic posts. At the 
same time, Canada had an acute shortage of doctorates in the social sciences and 
humanities, which occasioned massive importations of foreign faculty in those 
disciplines. Now, as we move on into the 1980s, thXreverse appqars to be true. 
Canada has a shortage of Ph.D.s in many of the sciences and an apparent surplus 
of Ph.D.s in many of the social sciences and humanities. These cyclical swings, 
alternating between shortages and then apparent over-supplies of doctoral 
graduates, are th(; essence of the Ph.D. dilemma'. In this chapter the Commission 
will describe how these cycles have occurred and comment on some of the 
implications of this situation for Canadian studies and, more broadly, for 
leaching and research in Canada. . 

As Table 21 indicates,, the number of Ph.D.s graduating from Canadian 
universities has greatly increased since I960. Between 1960-61 and 1972-73 the 
number of doctoral degrees awarded each year increased more than sixfold, rising 
from 306 to 1, 929 during this thirteen-year period. However, as the table also 
shows, the number declined somewhat for the remainder of the 1970s and 
appears to have stabilized at the level of about 1 ,800 to 1 ,900 doctorates a year in 
the 1980s. Fewer Ph.D.s were awarded in 1982 (1,820) than a decade earlier in 
1972-73 (1,929). ' 

Similarly, as shown in Table 22, the number of Ph.D. students levelled off 
and then declined in the 1970s, dropping from a high of 13,331 in 1972-73 to 
1 2,700 in 1 979-1 980. While there has been an increase in the number of doctoral 
students in the early 1980s, enrolment was lower in 1981-82 than it had been a 
' decade earlier in 1971-72. \ 
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TABLE 21 

EARNED DOCTORAL DEGREES IN CANADA 
1960-1961 T^1984 



Year 



Number of Doctorates Earned 



1 nun ^ 1 

1 y ou-0 1 




306 






321 


IV62-63 




421 


1963-64 




481 






566 


1965^6 




6% 


1966-67 




' 779 


1967-68 




1,006 


1968-69 




1,108 


1969-70 




1,375 


1970-71 




1,625 


1971-72 




1,724 


1972-73 




1,929 


1974* 




1,896 


1975 




. \Mh 


1976 




'1,693 


1977 




fc 1.702 


1978 




* ^ 1,819 


1979 




1.803 


1980 




1.738 


1981 I 




1,789 


1982 2 




1.820 


1983 ^ 




1,860 


1984 ^ 




1,890 





^ed the year basis for the collection 
h academic year to a calendar year 



* Beginning in 1 974 Statistics Canada 

of information on Ph.D.s awarded fro 
1. Preliminary 
2:"^ Estimated 
3. Forecast 

Source: Bclliveau, Kealey and von Zur-Muehlen. Doctoral enrolment and 
. graduation patterns at Canadian universities during the seventies 
and their implications for the eighties: a statistical documentation 
by discipline. Ottawa, 1981, Statistics Canada, p. 20-21; and 
Advance statistics of education: 1982-83. Ottawa, Statistics 
Canada, 1982, Table 9, p. 21. (Cat. 81-220), 
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In addition, there have been notable shifts in the enrolment patterns in 
doctoral programmes. As Table 22 indicates, between 1970-71 and 1981-82 
enrolment in doctoral programmes in the social sciences increased by nearly 60 
per cent, from 3,345 to 5*319, whereas enrolment decreased by close to 15 per 
cent in the humanities and about 25 per cent in the natural and|applied sciences. 
After an initial drop in the early 1970s, doctoral enrolment in the life sciences 
had climbed slowly back to its 1970-71 level by 1981-82. Thus, the main trends in 
doctoral enroln:ients have been away from the natural and applied sciences and 
towards the social sciences. Whereas in 1970-71 almost every third doctoral 
student was enrolled in the natural and applied sciences, this proportion had 
declined by 198 1-82 to less than one student put of every four. The proportion of 
Ph.D. students in the humanities also declined, fr6m25 percent in 1972-73 to 20 
percent in 1981-82.2 ^ 

Shifts in enrolment patterns have been even more pronounced between 
specific disciplines, particularly in the case of some of the social sciences that 
have experienced considerable growth, although recently some of these patterps 
appear to have become, mbfe stabilized. As shown in Table 23, for example, the 
total of full-time and part-time enrolment in doctoral programmes increased 



TABLE 22 

, PH D ENROLMENT FULL-TIME AND PART-TIME 
BY MAJOR DIVISIONS, 
1970-1971 TO 1981-1982 . 



YEARS DIVISION A DIVISION B DIVISION C oiviSION D TOTALS 

Humanities Social , Natural Life 

, ■ and Related Sciences and Sciences 

Disciplines & Related Applied 

Disciplines Sciences 



1970-71 


3.0K8 


3,345, 


4,182 


2,199 


12.814 


1971-72 


3.263 


3.827 


4,066 


2,122 


13.268 


1972-73 : ' 


3.379 


4.169 


3,845 


1,938 


13.331 


197.V74 


3,401 


4,3 69 


3.541 


1,810 


13.121 


1974-75 


3,295 


4,640 


3.352 ' 


1.774 


13.061 


1975-76 


3,259 


' 4,934 


3,264 


.1,801 


13.258 


1976-77 


3,084 


4.951 


3.183 


1,808 


13.026 


1977-7K . - 


3,067 


5.006 


3.112 


1.832 


13,017 


197K-79 


3.008 


5,102 


2.957 ' 


1,902 


12.969 


1979-KO 


2.777 


5,082 


2.931 , 


1.910 


12.700 


I9K0.KI 


2,671 


5.276 


2,962 


2.053 


12.962 


1981-82 


■ 2.668 


5,319 


3.056 


2,196 


13.2:39 



Source: • Annual statistical reports of the Cana^an Association of Graduate Schools, 
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from 198 to 336 in political science and from 308 to 440 in sociology during the 
decade between 1970-71 and 1980-81. Similarly^docloral enrolment rose from 
428 to 625 in economics, and from 929 to 1,254 in psychology. In the^same 
period, the number of doctoral students dropped from 642 to.:i^06 iiv!/V 
mathematics, from 1,032 to 647 in chemistry, from 721 to 475 in physics, aha'^' 
from 1,462 to 1J78 in engineering. In the humanities,. enrolment in such 
disciplines as English, French, and history increased to mid-dccadp and then 
declined. The doctoral enrolment in English, for example was 680 in 1970-71, 
peaked at 835 in 1974-75, and declined to 633 in 1980-81. In classics, English,. 
French, history, and philosophy, in biology, botany, and zoology, in 
mathematics, chemistry, and physics, and in engineering, there were fewer 
doctoral students at Canadian universities in 1980-^.1 than there had been in< 
1970-71. W • V 

As shown on Table 24, there has been a very large increase in the number of 
foreign students who are full-time doctoral students at Canadian universities. 
This nunr^ber more than doubled in the nine years between 1 972-73 and 1981-82, 
rising from 13. 1 per cent to 27 per cent. Thus, iforeign students constituted over 
one-quarter of the full-time doctoral enrolment at Canadian universities in 1981- 
82. Conversely, the proportion of full-time doctoral students who were 
Canadian citizens or permanent residents fell from 87 per cent in 1972-73 to 73 
percent in 1981-82. Sincethe numberofdoctoralstudentswas virtually thesame 
in 1981-82 as in 1972-73, this means that the number of Canadian citizens and 
permanent residents.'^atcing doctoral studies^declined significantly during this 
period. A survey conducted by Statistics Canada has found that eight out often, 
foreign doctoral students plan to leave Canada on the completion of their 
degree, whereas one out c^eight ofthe Canadian citizens or permanent residents,.^ 
plan to do so.^ Thus, no matter how desirable on other grounds, as will be: 
discussed in a subsequent chapter on foreign students, the increase in the 
' proportion of foreign doctoral students has meant a decrease in the number of 
Ph.D. students who will be available for work in Canada. - 

In 1981-82, foreign students constituted more than one-third ofthe doctoral 
enrolment in mathematical and physical sciences (37%) and more than 50 per 
cent of-the doctoral enrolment in engineering. Between 1972-73 and i98 1-82, the 
proportion of foreign visa students increased from 1 2 per cent to 20 per cent in 
the humanities, from 1 1 percent to 26 per cent in the social sciences, from 14 per 
cent to 25 per cent in agriculture and the biological sciences, from 21 percent to 
50 per cent in engineering, and from 13 per cent to 37 per cent in mathematics 
and physical sciences. « 

In some years during the 1960s as many as three out of four doctoral degrees 
were in the sciences, but this proportion declined gradually during the 1970s, so 
that in 1981 fewer than one-third were in the natural and applied sciences. The 
increase in Ph.D.s awarded was especially marked in the social sciences and 
related disciplines which rose /rom 334 in 1972 to 608 in 1981.^ As shown in 
Table 25, the drop in such disciplines as chemistry and physics, both important 
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' table;3 . 3 
full- and part-time doctoral enrolment by field of study 
■ • and selected disciplines, mil to 1980-81 

1970-71 1971.71 1971.7) I97)'74 \ I97<.75 hU 1976-77 1977-78 1978-79 |979.«0 1980-81 



Fine mil Applied Adi 

Quib 

Enillih 
. Frtnch 

plhtrlinguiiniiKl 

' Liieriture. ' 

lliiiory 

Plilloiopby 

R(ll|louiSluill(i 
' OihtfllumiiilllM : 



No, ' Index 

U 100 

72 100 
99 100 
(80 , 100 ' 
100 

2M'|J)0 
JjJ ,100 . 
'«J IflO ' 
W 100" 



No, Index 

917 ID 

(9 9i 

94 9) 
7(611) 

372 108 

2M 96 ' 

J)9 10)' 

«0 99 

]I2 117 

1)8 kO 



No, Index 

1,082 12< 

82 114 
»)• 89 

821 121 

40} '118 

29) 111 
Ml 107 
507 109 
)2] 121 
1J7 1)9 



Sub-lolilHuiMnlliei 2,744 100 2,9]] 108 ],14) II] 



No, Index 

M8]- 1]] 

'91 126 

82« 8] 

79) 117 

])] ID) 

)00" 114 

]}8 108 

479 ID) 

'298 112.. 

186' 13] 

),047 III 



No, Index No, Index No, Index No, Index No, Index No, Index No, Index 

1,171 14] 1,)46 ,1J4 1,437 164 1,349 IJ4. 1,4]8 167 1,548 177 1,679 192 

94 131 98 136, 93 119 106 147 lOti 150 112 1)6 118 164 

76 77 76 77 70 71 75 76 , 70 71 78 79 75 76 

835 123 823 121 ^ 781 ID 7)4 111 712 10) 633 93 63) 7] 

)43 100 ))l '96 322 94 319 93 199 87 300 87 •2J3 74 

324 12) 192 lir 269 102 .'l96 108 169 102 349 132 J4I 129 

J13 108 ]62 109 J3J 104 vj(|4 . 98 473 92 457 89 , 448 87. • 

46) 100 478 10) 460 99 4)2 9] 417 90 474 102 ^ 455 98 

27) 102 219 82 278 104 277 104 ' 2)4 88 231 87 244 91 

146 129, 1)2 117 122 108 116 ,10) 124 110 182 I6L 204 181 

2,981 109 2,913 106* 2,837 103 2,763 100 2,398 95 2,704 99 2,653 9| 



Anlhropologylincl, 

Archeology) 
' Minijemeniind - 

Adiiilfl.S|(idlet 
Economicr 
Ocogfiphy 
Liw 

,' Polilicil Science 
Piychology 
SociilWork 
Sodolofy 

Oiher Social Sciencci. 



I]6 100 171 110 

64 100 85 133 

428 MOO' 488 114 

195 * 100 225 115 

'66 100 ' 64 97 

198 100 258 130 

929 lOO 1,018 110 

28 100 ' 34 121 

308 100 334 108 

271 100 ,255 94 



165 106 173 III 196 326 217 139 222 142 228 146 224 144 ' 219 140 242 155 



Sub-ioulSociilScitncti 2,643 100 2,932 III 

ToUlHuminSciencti 6,333 100 6,943 110 

Agrlciiliurt . 
Biology, Boliny, Zoology 
Oilier BiologlcilSciencei 



269 100 ' 257 '96 
823 100 795 97 
130 100 182,140 



104 162 103 161 110 172 132 206 121' 

482'* 113 ]82 136 599 140 623 '|46 632 

250 128 243 125 238 122, :2;l,;,jll3, 237 

63 93 60 91 61 92 H 44 

338 171 294 149 305 154 ip 316 

1,095 118 1,177 127 1,208 130 l,3llf|4l 1,335 

36 129 37 132 40 143 4^157 61 

.408 132 445 ,144 481 156 . 515 1 67 509 

322 119 334 123 280 103 318 117 374 

3,263 123 3,448 127 ' 3,518 131 3,742 142 , 3,851 

7,572 120 7,769 123 , ,7,864 '124 8,099 ' 128 8,218 

248 92 214 , 80 ' 176" 65 230' 86 '' 260 

693 84 , 730 89 680 . 83 688 84 . 642 

172 132 . 188 145 ' 166 128 1 195 150 . 225 



189 146 228 

148 659 154 

122 235 121 

67 56 85 

160 317 160 

144 1,333 143 

218 45' 161 

165 559 181, 

138 367 135 

146 3,94) 149 

130 8,163 129. 



165 258 

629 147, 

226 116 

' 46 ,70 

318 .161 

1,273 D7- 

46 164 

■545 177 

374 138 



200 312 . 

635 148 

.217 111 

53' '80 

319 161 



218 341 
625 146 
227" 116 
48 '93 
336 179 



1289 139 1,254 135 
54 193 56 200 



447 143 

243 90, 



440 143 
24) 90 



31846 146 3,676 139 3,691 140 
8,010 126 8,040 ^27 '8,141 129' 



97 245 91 245 91 . 241 90 272 101 
78. ■ 678 82 ' 706 ' 86' 734 ' 90 W ,93- 
173 193 148 139 107 Dl 116 180 138 



ERIC 
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. TABLE 23 (Continued) 

FULL- AND PART-TIME DOCTORAL ENROLMENT BY FIELD OF STUDY 
AND SELECTED DISCIPLINES, P-71 TO 1980-81 



.Sub>lolilA|(|(uliure 
ADioloikilkititKi 

EniMni ' 

llullhliCKAttI 

Millicniillci 
CheiAiilty 

{)«% , • 

Oilier MalhwIlciA 
Phyibl Scbcn 

Sub'iDiiil Mailicniallci 







1971.73 


|973.7< 




,l«75'7(i 


|97li'77 


|9//'7II 


1HIU lit 


1(11(1 UM 

mm 


idun ill 




No, Iniltr 


No, Imlcx 


Nfl, Inib 

< 


h Ink 


Noi Inila 


No, Inilex 


No, lnil(x 


No, linlcH 


No, Itiiltii 


No, \wk 


l,2jll loo 


Im . 100 


i i 1 1 Hit 

1,113 90 


,M3J 91 


1,022 K3 


1,113 90 


1,127 91 


1,116 90 


1,090 HII 


M26 91 


1,221 100 


m i(» 


l,«] 97' 


9» 


1,33) 91 


1,2711 17 




1,257 «6 


1,243 115 


1,164 »0 


1,076 74 


I,I7H III 


791 100 


m 117 


Mft 112 


m 7< 


; )5« 71 


•5H9 74 


57 3 73 


614 711 


702 «9 


760 96 


1104 102 


Ml 100 
1,0.12 100 
100 

721 100' 


' M9 103 
%\ 9.t 
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I , ; , TABLE24 A ' ■ t. 

' LEtJAL STATUS OF FULL-TIME DOCTORAL ENROLMENT by ' 

FIELD OF STUDY, I9I2-73 TO 1981.1982 ; . 

' ' Pcrccntajes 
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^ ,. ■ TABLE 25 

EARNED DOCTORAL DEGREES BY FIELD OR STUDY AND SELECTED DISCIPLINES. 

1969-70 TO 1983 
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EARNED DOCTORAL DEGREES BY I:IELDbF STUDY AND SELECTED DISCIPLINES, 
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^to our scicntiric and; induiJtrial research capacity* has \bj^^ precipitous. The 
numbcrofi:loctorates|)wardcd in chemistry declined from 241 in 1970-71 to 145 
in 1980, and in phynih from 136 to 63. By contrast, the mimber of doctorates 
awarded in education; grew Crom 77 to 2Q5 during thfc san?c pqrjod. The 
proportionate increase^^iu doctorates awarded waJ^ evcn hifehcr in some of the 
social scienceJj: in sociol&gy from 9 to 58; in economics from 24 to 62; ja*political 

science from 9 to 19. 

During the university hiring boom of the 1960sandthc^grly 1970s, Canada 

relied heavily on thJ iniport of Ph.D.s in'such discipline^ as sociology and 
economics and was relatively less dependent irt the scienccs,Blthough stiil hiring 
extensively abroad in thesO^ireas, too. As Table 5 **Origin of Earned Doctorates 
by Country and.Selected disciplines, 1973" shows, 78 percent of the Ph.D.s in 
economics in Canada, an* 77 per certt of the doctorates in sociology, at that 
time, hail been earned at fcjryign universities. Obviously^ there has been progress 
in developing qui" own pr^tictive capacity in these areas and it ought now to be 
possible; for Gajiada tb|bc less dependent on imported, highly (Qualified, 
manpower in th()«ci^discim . . » 

Projections wv docfii^tdPgrees continue to forecast growth in the numbers 
to be awarded in Slt.hunw^fies andso^ sciences, and little change in the num- 
ber to be awarded jnth(HielM^ sciences and natural and applied scieiiices. Thiis, the 
current and projoftted supply offl'h.D.s is repeating a cycle of surpluses and' 
s|iortages. On thclohe handuhe humanities and some of the spcialiciences may 
be faced with increasing surpluses, at leaSt in relation to (he traditional job 
markets, especially if Pl^D. holders in these areas continue tojobk to the 
universities for employriieht. Orfthe other hand, it seems highly iipprpbable that 
the sciences and*, some appliSd social sciences, such as management and 
administrative studies. Will produce^nough doctorail graduates tp'meet the 
projected needs (pr highly qimlified personnel in these fields. ;M\-y 

The survey conducted bj/ Statistics Canada of the postgraduatiqt) plans of 
198 1 Ph.D. graduates confi&^ prognosis. ^Of the doctoral graduates in that 
year, 19 percent in the hujltilamttes^and^^ percent in the social seiences^iyere not 
employed^^ w^H^f the time of their graduation, as opposed about, 

4 per cent i^pd^thematics^d the physical sciences and in^e liealth sciences and 
less than e^^cent'in engineering and the applied scien|ps. Of those jwho h^ 
found eiT^^nreoU a much higher proportion in thcTiumanities (36.%^ and 
social scieil^eSf^M^)^ad done so in Universities and other e^ii^^tional 
institutions thOT^Bs the case in engineering and applied s6en<^.^5%), 
mathematics and tjie physical sciences (38%), and agriculture and the.biplogical 
sciences (43%). 3pTie dependence of many doctoraleraduates on traditional 
academic job marl^ets is further reflected in the ^Pct that of thdsj^ not yet 
employed 94 percent in the humanities were seeking work in theuniyer^lfies, as 
opposed to 54 per cent in agriculture and the biological sciences, 50l|^i:^cent in 
engineering and applied, sciences, 60 per cent in mathematics apa physical 
sciences and 50 per cent in the social sciences, ' 
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The Ph.D. dilemma of a mis-match between the supply and demand for 
doet()ral graduates eontinucs unabated, although the terms of thcdilcmma have 
ehaujJied from the l%Os to the |9H0s. A review of the enrolment data in 
Canadian doctoral programmes points to the absence of long-term and orderly 
planning in tln^^ field an^l underlines the need for such planning. Canadians are 
still a long w^y from realizing the fundamentaJ importance of highLy qualined 
manpower to the well-being and prdgrcsjf of almost every facet ofthclifcof their 
society. Both moj^c gril^luatcs, and more balance in the production of graduates, 
arc needed if this country is to meet its present anci future requirements in 
teaching and research and, indeed, in many other areas of activity. 

B. AVOIDING THE LOSS OF AN ACADEMIC 
, GENERATION 

■ • 

1'he preceding review of some of the shortages and imbalances in the supply 
of Canadian doctoral graduates, and the examination in the next chapter of 
problems arising from the agc^structurc of thccurrcntprofcssoriatc, pointed the 
conclusion that Canada may fmd itself, because of lack of planning and 
organization, unable in the short-tcrm'to make full and proper Use of the talents 
of many capable and highly qualified graduates. In particular, many of those 
who aspire to an academic career in university teaching and research may be 
denied the opportunities that, with more foresight, could well be theirs. 
Ironically, in the longer term the country's needs fordoctoralgraduatcs in many 
flclds/including university teaching, may not be met. ^ 

The reasons for this situation are many and complex, differing in their 
causes and in their effects from discipline to discipline. ""Moreover, the patterns 
that emerge arc not precisely the sanfie in all sections of the country. 
Nevertheless, some general conclusions c^n be drawn from an cxaniiination of 
the available evidence and from the experience to date. If appropriate and well- 
conccrtcd action is undertaken without further delay, it is still not too late to 
prevent the wastage of an academic generation, with the loss th'ls implies for ^ 
many gifted individuals and for society as a whole. 

In most of the social sciences and humanities, there are large numbers of 
wcll-qualined Canadians interested in university teaching and research who are 
jiow excluded from university teaching. This is not the result of any plot against 
them; it is the consequence of demographic factors which were not generally 
foreseen and over most of which postsecondary institutions have little Sr no 
control. - 

The first of these is the fact that recent and current doctoral graduates in the 
spcial sciences and humanities are coming on to the academic job market at a 
time when enrolments in the arts generally are levelling off after a period of 
decline (Table IS) and when at least some projections anticipate the possibility of 
further decline in these areas. Secondly, these graduates are following, in a 
chronological 'sense, a large number of academics who were hired by the 

^ i3l 
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universities when cxpiuision w»s the norm. The current professoriate is largeiuul 
it is nmde up primarily , of persons in their middle years, Qiveneurrcnt economic 
and enrolment eotulitions there is little likelihood of-'cxtensive new hirings in 
tliese acadeniie areas. 

On the other hand, in the sciences and in disciplines siich as mathcnmties 
and computer science, as well 'professii>nal areas such as Ijpasiness, 

management and administrative studies, the situation is the reverse. There are 
too few t|ualificd Canadians availatTjic for the university positions that are open. 
Given the strong student demand in some professional areas, the human 
resources require^ fof teaeliiiig h\ iliese areas arc spread desperately thin. The 
difficulties of this situation are increased by the fact that, at (hesametime,tlierc 
is a pressing need in the sciences amfin many of tlic professions for highly 
qualified personnel to meet the wider needs of society, including the attainment 
of the, national goals iict for research and development, a topic dealt with in a 
subsei|ucnt chapter. . ^ 

I'hc Ph.D. graduation patterns have contributed to the shortages and 
imbalances in the supply of highly qualified personnel. As Table 25 illustrates, 
there has been a decline in the number of doctorates in some of the very fields in 
which Ph.D.s are now in high demand. Conversely,' and paradoxically, there 
has been an increase in the production of doctorates in those fields in w^Jcli there 
is an apparent oversupply of graduates, at least in relation to the acadeniie job 
market, The lack of equilibrium is clear. 

As far as the social sciences atad the humanities arc concerned, there arc 
only two long-term solutions tathis dilemma. Canadian universities canscvcrcly 
reduce the numbers enrolled in doctoral programmes in these fields, or new job 
opportunities must be found for doctoral graduates both in the academic world 
and, by radically changing attitudes and employment patterns, in the noh- 
university labour market. 

If Canada decides that the best way to alleviate the problem of a supposed' 
over-production of doctorates in the social sciences and humanities is to limit 
admissions in order to bring supply and demand into better balance, it must 
rcali/cthat there arc a number of dangers inherent in such a plan. For example, 
as shown in the next chapter dealing with the age-structure of the present 
professoriate, the replacement requirements for university professors in Canada 
will increase very substantially in the 1990s. The present levels of limited 
production of doctorates, even if maintained, will not be sufficient to meet this 
longer term need. A cut in the production of highly qualified graduates, because 
of the current short-term situation, would virtually guarantee that Canada' 
would again in the 1990s, as in the 1960s and 1970s, jiavc to import from other 
countries large numbers of university teachers and of highly qualified graduates 
to meet a great many needs, including those of research and the educational 
system. Canada would once more be in the position of having to recruit highly 
qualified personnel from other, often- less-developed, countries havingdenied to 
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\{% own capable young people an opportunity to obtain the (lualilkations and 
experience miuired. 

Moreover, cuts made now in our doctoral programmes might damage or 
dcNtroy the capacity of our poNt-graduatc educational Nysiem to prepare highly 
(lualilicd manpower, juNt at the point when (he country in beginning to benefit 
from its huge national investment in the creation of this system. The health and 
quality of the broader educational system would also be damaged by cuts in the 
graduate programmes. Post-graduate education is important to the intellectual 
vitality of Canadian scholarship and to the development of academic disciplines. 
At a time when the profcjiSoHate could stagnate due to lack of mobility, few 
infusions of younger talent, and lack of fresh opportunities, poNtV^'duate 
progranuucs provide a mueh needed source of intellectual stimulation which 
cannot readily be found in any other kind of teaching. 

There arc many other considerations,. of course, and one of the more 
obvious of these is that if the universities fail to deal with the current problems of 
imbalance in the production of their graduate schools then governments, in the 
name of society, may intervene even more sharply to direct the use of the limited 
fmancial resources available for the dcvelo^lmcnt of speciali/cd manpower. 
Such state intervention might appear, for a while, to work to the advantage of 
the sciences and engineering, given their importance to the attainment of 
government goals lor R and D and the present undcrsupply of d9Ctoratcs in 
those fields. Conversely, government intervention to this end would probably 
have adverse effects for the humanities and social sciences. The larger truth, 
however, is that such state intervention could well be disastrous for the health 
and freedom of post-graduate education, whatever the field. Some short-term 
problems might be solved, but at the expense of academic freedom and the long- 
term well-being of the university system. If governments attempt to adjust the 
policies and priorities of Canadian universities the consequences could be grave. 
It would be infinitely preferable for Canada's postsccondary institutions, 
recognizing that the dollars available to support the expensive educational 
establishments created over the past thirty years arc limited, to wor^ with one 
another and with government to remedy the current short-term labour market 
imbalances and to meet the long-term need for highly qualified personnel and 
for a strong Canadian postsccondary educational system. 

Events arc moving at such a pace that the universities and ct^llcgcs may find 
that there is little time left to make their case with political decision-makers or 
with the public. In some provinces, preliminary consideration is being given to 
the possibility of more direct government control of university finances and 
programmes. The federal government, too, in reviewing Its programmes of 
support for higher education is being urged by some to consider a more direct 
use of its financial power as a means of shifting and shaping university priorities 
in order to address ^/lous manpower problems. The very policies and 
instruments that helped to create the higher education boom of the 1960s, 
including formula financing, provincial and national student awards 
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progrilmineH,, government cuulracts, (ind the operationH of the B^^^ 
m Well as inasHivc new direct financial KrantH, could all be used in such a way aa 
ti/civ?Wc students into some liclds or to discourai?c them from entering others, 
w|icthcr,or not this best related to their own interests and capabilities. The chief 
victims of such r//r/^/.vmc. in addition to the students themselves, are likely to be 
the humanities and sociaf sciences, and the spirit of free inquiry. 
' • \ present apparent imbalance in the production of doctoral graduates, 
rcsuUing in an apparent ovcrsupply of Ph.D.s in the humanities and social 
sciences; poses a serious threat to graduate work in these academic Ticlds and to 
those who work in them. With this threat in mind, the Commission would like to 
'make ihicc points, l-irst, the importance of umiutalning the post-graduate 
training capacities of our universities cannot be ovcrstrcsscd, even in those areas 
in which there arc at jlrcseut apparent imbalances of supply over demand. It 
would be a monumental mistake to shrink the system to such an extent that 
during the next ten years graduate programmes in those fields will languish or 
disappear. If that happens wc shall not be able to meet the increased demand for 
Canadian professors which will become acute in the 1990s. Noi; will our 
universities be able to meet the broader needs of society for graduates and for 
research in these areas. Graduate programmes need a certain critical mass of 
faculty and of students to thrive intellectually. The notion of a con)munity of 
scholars is more than a platitude. The term is an c\prcssion of the need to have a 
community that can provide the opportunities for the critical discussion, 
intellectual challenge, and co-operative endeavour that arc necessary for the 
communication and advancement of knowledge. 

Second, the importance of the humanities and social sciences to society 
generally, as\vcll as to the universities, needs a fresh emphasis. The development 
of graduate programmes and the preparation of highly qualified manpower in 
these fields is a contribution to the wcll-bcingof the whole of society. This will be 
even more evident as society comes to recognize that graduates in thescfields can 
make and are making contributions to society not only in acade^ but in 
government, business, and industry'and, indeed, in almost every area of the 
community's life. The value of their contribution cannot be readily quantified by 
cost-benefit analysis, nor can it be measured neatly as a social investment. It 
should be self-evident that the development of such a pool of talent benefits the 
whole of society. Governments, businesses, industries, and Canadian 
endeavours in every field need to be encouraged to use the talent our universities 
generate, not as failed academics or cast-offs, but as valued contributing 
members of sqciety. In short, we need lo educate Canadians about the value of 
education, not only in an economic sense but in social, cultural, and intellectual 
terms. ^ 

The third point that the Commission must make is that, while much can be 
done to avoid the loss of an academic generation, it is important for those who 
pursue graduate studies in some fields to look soberly, at the academic job 
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market ami in doing so lo tailor iheir expccUilions to existing mililics. As a 
knuwIcdHcuhIc observer han noted: 

Seckinj? JtibH ouuide ihc neadcmy uui he a dcvanlHting experience as 
*pi**-^lhe iincinploycd Nludcni lloundcrs in an cnvironnieni foreign lo his 
hackground and inlcrcsLs. I'hc lirsi priority, Ihercforc, should 
perhaps he a concerted effort to make nil students admitted to 
hinnanities graduate departments aware that they may not find 
academic employment. Without extolling excessively the virtues of 
non-academic work or advocating it as the new norm, we need never- 
theless to instil an awareness of the real enjployment prospects in our 
students from the start and to find ways to prepare them psycholo- 
gically lor their permanent departure from acadcmia. For as long as 
academics and students refuse to admit that the outside world exists 
in a meaningful way rather than as ixpix alter until academic work 
turns up, then our future students will constitute an **overeducated'* 
and underemployed intellectual proletariat.*^ 

I his must lead, of course, to a r^iryiCmg7)Nhe value and importance of a 
Ph.D. and of an M.A., and to a review af the curricula in both undergraduate 
and graduate programmes. Given the reOjitics of the academic job market, it 
may he appropriate to adjust and develop tlHLCurriculum and programmes in 
some of the humanities and social sciences. Among the kinds of changes that 
could be considered arc the development of joint programmes with schools of 
business, increased emphasis on applied skills such as editing and translating, 
and the possibility of including basiccourses in management and administration 
in undergraduate programmes. Such changes will havc<o be introduced in a 
manner that will preserve the disciplinary base of a student's education while at 
the same time providing wider career optionsand the development of additional 
/^rketablc" skills. 

T wo basic challenges must be met in the current situation. First, ways must 
be found to avoid the potential weakening and even destruction of graduate 
studies that the present job crisis could occasion. As the academic job market 
tightens, it is entirely possible cither that students will begin to turn away from 
graduate studies in the humanities and social sciences, or that the state will 
intervene to halt what it sees as the overproduction from these graduate 
departments and to channel funds into other areas where the demands for highly 
qualified graduates are more apparent at present. 

Second, ways must be found to ensure that ihit young scholars interested in 
university teaching and research who are the current ''oversupply" are not 
entirely lost lo academe. Statistics indicate that graduates require an average.of 
about five years following the completion of their undergraduate degree to 
complete the requirements for a Ph.D. degree. Students in the humanities and 
fine and applied arts, showing a median of six years of registration, require still 
longer.^ Thus, a large number of students are already ''in the doctoral pipeline*' 
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it) (ulilitlon u> ihc muny who luwc been iiwurcktMhcir Ph.D. oyer ihc pnM (ew 
yeiirii in humunc hubjccls. We need to develop pU^nJi which will ensure ihut 
the knowlciiHe ami iiMliiie?! of Brnchiutes whaorc now being iriiineU in these 
lichN will not he ^i|Unn(lered. . 

I Hill, hcyond IhiH.wc need, despite present dlsco»rngeinentyi,to heprcpnriiiH 
now the IncrcasiiiK mimhcrs of hi^lily ipuilif ied gfHdualc?* who will be needed to 
meet the rcqiiirciiiciits of our society in the no^too-dislant future, l o lake but 
' one example, it requires » decade normally, including posl-doetoral Avork, to 
train a university faculty rnember.^* Conseijuently, the lime to Mt\ thai process 
to mewt the projcclcd acute needs for such personnel in the 1990?* is now, 
Surveying the consei|Uences for higher cilucation of the threat of declining 
enrohncnts combined with mounting economic pioblcniH. the Science Council 
concluded at the end of the i970ji that theVtage was set ••for a serien of events 
which, taken together, couhl very well cause irreparable damage to the quality 
and effcclivencss of university research in science and engineering".^ It In no way 
takes away from the seriousness of the threat to science and engineering to 
suggest that the dangers in the present situation arc even greater fo[ the 
humanities., social sciences, and related fields. 

I hcre are no easy answers to these proble'ins. No matter what is done, there 
will be casualties in the academic skirmishes that will have to be endured over the 
next few years given the conditions in which we find oUrHelves. ^Iic following 
chapter explores possible ways and means of alleviating the problems arising 
from the age-structure of the professoriate, a question that bears directly upon 
the problem of finding opportunities for current doctoral students and rcccni 
doctoral graduates. Obviously, arrangements to facilitate voluntary early 
retirement, to encourage mid-career changes, and to create fresh opportunities 
for members of the current professoriate can have an effect on the job situation 
for younger schohars by opening up positions otherwise closed. However, 
consideration ^hould also be given to initiating new programmes that will 
provide opportunities to make use of the education and talent of young 
graduates, as well as of scholars in their middle and senior years. 

C THE NEED FOR A NATIONAL STRATEGY AND 
SOME PROPOSALS 

A review of the imbalances and roller-coaster data in Canadian post- 
graduate education points to the absence of long-term and orderly planning in 
the whole field of highly qualified manpower and to the urgent need for more 
and better planning in future. It also underlines the fact that Canadians arc still a 
Jong Wfjy from realizing the fundamental importance of highly qualified 
'Manpower to t he well-being and progress of almost every aspect of their society. 
The development of a wider public understanding of the vital role played in 
society by higher cduc^tiori should now be the first priority of the universities 
and colleges of Canada. With such a wider understanding would come a 
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recognition that, far from permitting any reductions and cut-backs in this area, 
the country should be pursuing a policy of steady and well-planned expansion in 
post-graduate work and, indeed, in the entire range of ppstsecondary education. 
More graduates and more balance in the production of graduates are needed if 
the country is to, meet its requirements in teaching and research and in a great 
many-other-areas of a ctivity. Th e C9sc4nustJ)&4T]ade-foiiiheA^aliic4o-SQci 
whole, as well as for the individuals conce^ped, of a better educated citizenry. 
-^Within-this-broader-^rgurnent^he-point-jn^ii^ 
be done in teaching anid research about Canada itself in order that the country 
can manage its affairs to better advantage and contribute more fully to the 
international community of knowledge. 

To this end, the Commission calls for *a national strategy for higher 
education and research in which the universities and mlleges and the federal and 
provincial governments and their agencies must ea'chijlay their appropriate, co- 
operative' role. The O.E.C.D. Commissioners in their perceptive report oh 
Canadian education have commented upon the remarkable absence of such a 
strategy and the even niore remarkable absence of any informed public 
discussion of the situation. It is time for this extraordinary situation to be 
remedied. 

The proposed national strategy for postsecondary education and research . 
should have three principal objectives: first, to foster a better and more wide- 
spread understanding of the value of higher education; second, to seek a fuller 
participation in postsecondary education by Canadians, in particular by those 
age groups and parts of society that have hitherto been under-represented; third, 
to develop a nation-wide support systeni for post-graduate education that will 
meet the future requirements of an increasingly complex society. 

' The first two objectives go closely together. Increased public awareness of 
the yalue and significance of higher education has become, in the: present 
economic and political circumstances, a pre-condition for fuller participation in 
university and college educatioh and for further development of the 
postsecondary system.. Such a development would be in the general public 
interest. It would also be in the interest of individual citizens by opening up the 
opportunity for them to pursue their own development, through education, to 
the full extent of their interests ajid capabilities. The resulting expansion and re- 
energizing of the educational system would, in turn, open up many opportunities 
for those y/ell-qualified graduates who, undier present conditions, face the 
.prospect that their education and talents will be largely unused. Canadian 
postsecondary education can and must be put in motion again. But in order for 
this to happen, the case for higher education must be niade by the universities 
and colleges and by those who should speak for them to the public and in 
government. 

A master plan is needed to improve postsecondary enrolment levels and to 
provide greater service through higher education to many different groups in 
society. The defeatisni engendered by such newspaper headlines as "66% will 
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. discover university degree useless, report says" must be dispelled. !J The 
discouragements and uncertainties reflected in the \yavering participationVate of | 
the traditional 18 to 24 year old clientele must be, But, beyond this, it t " 

is time for a widercohception of the clientele for universities and. colleges — not 
just the well-scrubbed (or elaborately unscrubbed) 18 to 24 year old prpgeny of 
the well-to-do and middle-classes. To a much greater extent than is now thecase, ' ^ 
higher education can and should be opened up to the disadvantaged, to the less ~" 
well-to-do, to women, to all ag e groups, to the Native peoples, to the cultural . 
minorities, and to the many other groups and elements in society that are under- 
represented in our postsecondary institutions. There is need for continuing 
education, adult education, and professional and vocational re-education 
programmes on a scale as yet unimagined by our postsecondary system. In order : 
to meet these needs, the universities and colleges will require the services of many 
of their graduates who are at present unable to find employment opportunities in 
teaching and research. 

It is surely no longer possible to ignore the evidence that the present patch- 
work of student aid plans is not adequate, that proportionately far fewer 
children from low-income backgrounds are receiving the benefits of higher 
education. A recent study at the University of Toronto, for example, 
demonstrated that fewer than 3 per cent of the University's students come from * 
families in the lowest-earning quarter of the population. Morethan one-half the , 
students from the metropolitan Toronto area are from families in the top 
income-earning quarter of the population. Thejrejs now a plethora of studies to 
confirm this phenomenon at many universities and in all regions of the 
country. '2 * 

in the face of this fact, the Commission calls for a comprehensive, nation- 
wide postsecondary student assistance programme. The programme should 
:make it possible for all those with the requisite ability to pursue their studies in 
• their field of interest wherever in Canada these studies are offered. Such a 
programme should recognize the basic educational rights of Ca^nadians to equity 
and to reasonableaccesstopostsecondaryeducation,regardless oftheirplaceof 
residence or socio-economic background. It is time, the Commission believes, 
for a genuine national effort to remove the social and psychological barriers, as 
well as the economic barriers, to higher education. To this end,'the Commission 
recommends a National Postsecondary Educational Opportunities Programme, 
initiated and funded by the federal (gg^iernment following appropriate 
consultations with the provinces and with the universities and colleges of 
Canada. Initially, the Programme should bring under one umbrella the various 
student loan and grant program;mes-of the federal government, mcrease the 
present loan limits under the Canada Student Loan Plan, and add to this Plana 
- provision for federal grants. The Programme could l)e planned arid 
administered in association with the several provincial student aid plans. 

Despitejurisdictional sensitivities; the National Postsecondary Education- 
al Opportunities Programme should not be unwelcome to the provinces since it ./ 
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would respond to the needs of their students, help them to reduce some of their 
student aid costs, and bring a badly needed measure of equity and 
rationalization to the crazy-quilt pattern of student aid across the country. The 
introduction of such a Programme would mean that the provisions to facilitate 
the national mobility of students recommended by the Commission in Volume I, 
4iv4t^-Gonments-^n-4Jie-^esi4^bilUy-o^ 

registration, would be supported by a national student assistance scheme 
operating equitably-from-coast -to~coast7— The-financial provisions-^of~^the~ 
Programme should be accompanied by provisions to ensure adequate 
counselling and information services to meet the social and psychological 
problems thai are now operating as deterrents for many of those who have the 
capacity to benefit from higher education. 

As part of National Ppstsecondary Educational Opportunities Pro- 
gramme, or as an alternative to it, there may be proposals for the federal 
government to make special loans or grants to students in certain academic 
fields, effectively creating a differential fee level in order to attract students into 
those faculties and departments where there is a perceived national need for 
highly qualified manpower. The Commission wishes to sound a note of caution 
about this approach to the problems of student aid and manpower planning. 
Such proposals, if pressed very far, could distort the balance and development of 
Canadian higher^education and would treat students simply as a human capital 
commodit]^ to be shunted around as short-term needs, professional fashions, or 
political expediency might dictate. The notion of monitoring and signalling 
areas of need for highly qualified manpower is a good one. But it should not t hen 
be tied to a system of economic incentives and disincentives which wp\ild 
interfere with the basic educational rights of the students or compromise the 
academic freedom of the universities. ^ 

The third major component in the national strategy for higher education 
should be the development of a nation-wide support system for post-graduate 
education and research that can meet the future requirements of an increasingly 
complex society. One of the objectives of this component in the national strategy 
should be the opening up of employment opportunities for the many highly 
qualified graduates who at present face the prospect of being unable to apply 
their knowledge and skills in a useful way, to the best advantage both of 
themselves and of society. At a time when the loss of a significant portion of an 
academic generation is being so widely predicted, and feared, a well-planned 
-nation-wide support system^ for post-graduate education and research would 
need to call upon the talent of the country to achieve its objectives. . 

Again, as with the first two components in the national strategy, the goal of 
developing a more comprehensive and rational Canadian support systenvjpr 
graduate education and research would call for a niore real and contihuijig 
gonsultation atjd co-operation between the universities and colleges and the 
federal and provincial governments and their agencies than i^ now the case. A 
consultative forum is required for this purpose. The Commission would 



therefp^e:f propose the establishment of a Consultative Committee on 
Post^ecpndary Education in which representatives of the federal and provincial 
governmlhts and of the postsecondary institutions meet at regular intervals to 
discuss pV^lilems and to explore the possibility^pf plans and programmes that 
^ meet the growing needs of Canadians in theiields of higher education and 
nesearch. f . 

In ir^aking this proposal the Commission is aware, of course, of the; 
existenek^of a variety of interprovincial, federal-provincial, and academic 
organizations that work to this end, including, for example, the Council of 
Ministers 'of Education of Cana(Ja and bits and pieces of federal-provincial 
consultative apparatus, as well as national voluntary associatibns such as the 
Association of Universities and Colleges of Canada and the Association of 
Canadian Comniunity Colleges. The plain truth, however, is that these bodies 
have not yet developed procedures and mechanisms remotely adequate to meet 
the needs of the country for serious and continuing consultation and co- 
operation in the field of :higher education.. It is time for this fact to be faced and 
for^a fresh start to be made with a new mechanism that allows the common 
concerns of Canadians^in this vital area to be discussed in a sensible way with all 
the relevant players at the table. 

Many of the ingredients of a national support system for post-graduate 
education and research aire already in place. This isperhaps particularly the case 
in the sciences, thanks to the foresight and tenacity of the National Research 
Council and, more recently, of the Natural Sciences and Engineering Research 
Council. Despite the achievements to date, however, there is room to review, to 
reassess, to expand, and to supplement the programmes now in place for the 
support of postgraduate education and research^ in the sciences. N.S.E.R.C.'s 
extellent university research fellowship programme, for example, was able to 
make awards to only 62 candidates out of nearly 300 applicants for 1982-1983. 
Some of the universities are showing increasing reluctance to participate in the 
programme because of their own financial constraints. The financial value of the 
fellowships has not been sufficient in many instances to compete with salaries 
paid to graduates in the private sector in such fields as engineering. It may be 
necessary to consider ways and means to make the programme more attractive 
both to individual scholars and to the universities. Similarly, N.S.E.R.C.'s 
imaginative programme of industrial research fellowships, designed to expand 
industrial R and Djfacilities and capacities, may need more support to make it 
more serviceable both to researchers and to corporations. So, too, it may Ke 
necessary to review'the level of financial support for N.S.E.R.C.'s programnie of 
Visiting FeHowshiit)s in Government Laboratories.'^ 

The Research Associates Programme of the National Research Council,, 
established in 1 975 to replace an N.R.C. postdoctoral programme dating back to 
1948, provides welcome opportunities for recent graduates to gain experience in 
N.R.C. laboratories for periods lasting from two to five years. For 1982-83, there 
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were nearly UOOO applicants for 50 awards.-Therelnay be'a casefor.broadening 
the programme to include other, appropriate government laboratories, in 
addition to those of the N.R.C. 

^ Extensive and elaborate though it is, the programme of grants and awards 
available from the Medical Research Council of Canada to. support graduate 
education and research is still far from adequate in many fields.'^ The 
comparative absence of health sciences research relating to the North, for 
example, has been noted in Volume I of the Commission's report and 
elsewhere.'<»The growing vigour and resources of a number of provincial health . 
sciences research agencies point also to the importance of co-operative 
arrangements in this field. ' 

'■' In the humanities and social sciences much less has been done than in the ' 
sciences to support graduate studies and research. The need for a nation-wide 
support system for graduate education and 'research in these fields is 
correspondingly greater and even more urgent. The dimensions of the imbalance 
in the support given to the human sciences as opposed to the natural sciences 
haye been noted by Andre F|^rtier, former President of the Social Sciences and, 
Humanities Research Council of Canada.*^ In the universities 2.5 times more is 
spent on the natural sciencesthan on the human sciences. At the same time, the 
natural sciences receive about six times more outside funding than the human 
;,sciences. Yet a much larger proportion of the socia|^ sciences and humanities 
^jese^rch is done in the universities than is the case in the sciences. 

$uch discrepancies in the support given to the humanities and social 
sciet^^^^ natural sciences are noted not in any carping spirit or 

: to take; anj^hing'a^^ 6f ) 

the natural sciences, but simply to underline the particular need for a'major 
catch-up in the support given to the humanities and sociaPsciences. Although the 
fact may be somc^(imes less obvious to government and the public, our society is. 
fuli^ as much in need of research in these fields as in the sciences. Indeed, our 
ability to cope with developments in science, technology, and the material world 
will depend upon the knowledge, understanding, and skills developed in the 
humanities and social sciences. 

There are a number of programmes that urgently need more support than 
the S.S.H.R.C. is^t present able to give to them, as well as a range of desirable 
new programmes, which would do much to slerve the public interest by opening 
up opportunities for highly qualified graduates. First amongst these is the need 
for more support for independent researcli,^r free inquir^^^ 
scholars to pursue research interests which in their own professional judgement 
and the judgement of their peers meet valid academic criteria. But there is need, 
also, for more support for post-graduate education itself and for the further 
development of programmes that will foster the skilled and qualified human 
resources the country so badly needs. 

The post-doctoral and doctoral programmes of the Council merit 
enlargement. It is not merely that some who deserve such fellpwships do not 
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always receive them. There are many more whp v/6\\}d benefit from the : 
opportunity if encouraged to apply . The Special M;A. Scholarship Programme /. 
for the hunian sciences is presently limited to one hundred aWarcJs a.nnuallypVet*-j 
over 60,000 students completed their BachSlor's degree ia^the human acienbe^^^^^^^^ 
(education, fine and applied arts, humanities and ^oaal silences) lat Canadian^^" 
universities in 1980, representing 70 per cent of the totial of Bachel^j^V and first ' 
professional degrees awarded. . V I - ^ ^ ; 

Among possible new programmes, consideration shpujd be ^iven tp the 
creation of a Research Associates Programme that would plaoe highly quaUfi^ 
graduates in support positions in postsecondiary andliintfred^^stitiUi&rt^J^ It' 
would also be timely to establish a programme in th^jhiuni^nines social' 
sciences parallel to the In'dustrial Research Fell6^ys^wp' Pragrammd of ' 
N.S.E.R.C. to foster the development of research 
infrastructure outside the universities. Such a Private Rector. R 
Fellowship Programme would support both research ana thie?g6^ip 
qualified graduates in corporations, organizations, and areas o^a^tivity }vh^; r , 
there has been as yet little understanding of'the role and valik^jal^search iiVthe;| 
humanities and social sciences. It would also be akus^ul ^tep to^ 
broadening among university graduates the conceptipnNof appropriate field^,\^ . 
beyond academe, in which to apply their knowledge and sl^l?^: > ^ ; 

Consideration should be given, as well, to the creatioh ofja pro^^ 
Prestige Fellowships, for more senior scholars in the hum^itife&^nd.^p'd'al ; ^ 
science;s, analogous tp some of the opportunities that exiSt at tl^isle^ljor 
outstanding scholars in the scientific fields. / i^> i; 

Consciously or unconsciously, programmes to suppbrf reselarch anifl the' 
fostering of highly qualified nianpower at the post-g^duate leyaQiave^been 
limited in most instances .to those .who hold a universUy appointmentSltjs time • ^ 
to broaden this concept, and to broaden the clientele, by igeiriingiapp}^^ 
programmes to qualified independent or private scholars who/ira / ; v '- 

current association with a university. Indeed, some of thqse whtf^ ; 
contribute to research and to society through such oppprtun^es may riey^^ - 
attended university or had anything directly to do with' 

institutions since their student days. Unfortunately, .acaidiemic snobb^^ V, \ 

academic self-interest work against the allpcation of suppgrt 'tp those who^^i^^^ ^ ^ V 
not university-based, no matter how considerable their: pripm'isfe kad^ial^ ' ^ 

A number of new initiatives should be considered that wou|p bn^^^ ''^''.r^- 
to bath the natural and the hunian sciences. The ppssibUity^f esta^^ 
National Research Pool for^ Canada on the vNor>ycgian^ mbdel- d^^ , • 

exploration. Under this planjr^ number of doctoral studen.^ identified tl^^ 
universities woulci be selected and posted each year to ^arw^.'re^iea^ 
acaclemic institutions, government, and the-private sectci^^^^^^ 
Research Pool would be financed by a variable mibc of<<f5UbUc fiSrid^^^^^^ 
from the organizations, institutio^^jaf^orporationsydifep^^ 
■'this- service.. ; ' ' ^ V' ■•v' ."^-r-^VK^^^^r'T^ 
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It is time, also, to give serious consideration to the Centres of Excellence 
idea; drawing for example on the current Australian experience with this 
concept. ■'^ National support for a limited number of carefully selected centres in 
various fields of research would make possible a concentration of effort to 
achieve the highest levels of excellence and foster the development of addition^, 
research teams to meet the challenge of the highest international standards. The 
creation of such centres would provide new openings for some of the brightest 
minds in Canada while enabling the country to contribute more both to its own 
benefit and. to the international pool of knowledge. 

There may be room for somi wider application, wfth the co-operation of 
government and the private , "sector, of the concept of five-year term 
appointments that has recently been initiated in the humanities at the University ^ 
of Toronto through the assistance of a $720,000 grant from the Andrew J. 
Mellon Foundation. A programme of this sort would make it possible to bring 
some new faculty into the^ universities at a time when there are otherwise few 
openings. ■ \ ^ 

Mpre. better, and more current infprmation about research needs, research 
interests, and research activities is badly needed. The more ready availability of 
such information would bcf of assistance to those now engaged in research and 
would help rnany highly qualified graduates who want to find opportunities to 
apply their sRills and to pursue their research interests. It would be in society's 
inte rests V AS 'wdlas being in the interests of the research community, to develop a 
programme to support the preparation and publication of a series of guides to 
researchers, research interests, and current research activity in a broad range of 
research fields. - ^ 

, Finally, it may be suggested that in all such programmes as may be. 
advanced through a national strategy to foster higher education and research, an 
adequate share of the resources should go towards the study of Canadian subject 
matter and the Canadian dimensions of research questions. There is no need to 
l^ecome jingpistic or to wave the flag over research activities. But it is surely not 
unreasonable to endeavour '^o see that appropriate attention is directed, inter 

to questions of some pfarticular concern to the society that is funding the 
research. .. . ; 

A national strategy for higher education and research is desirable in itself pn 
many counts. The current prospect Pf the wastage of the knowledge, skills, and 
capabilities of a large part of an academic generation underlines the urgency for 
co-operative action by governments and by educational institutions to put such 
a strategy in place. 

• • . ■ I- 

The Commission therefore recpmmends: 

■ \ ' , ^- . ' ■ 

1 . the estatJlishment of a national strategy for higher education and research 

in which tljie federal and provincial governments and the representatives 

of the univ^sities and colleges each play their appropriate role; 
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2. that the national strategy for higher education and research have three 
principal objectives: first, to foster a better and more wide-spread under- 
standing of the value of higher education and research; second, to bring 
about a fuller participation by Canadians in the opportunities for post- 
secondary education; third, to develop a nation-wide support system for 
postgraduate education that can meet the current arid future require- 
ments of an increasingly complex society; 

3. that the national strategy include the preparation of a master plan to 
improve pbstsecondary enrolment lev^els by opening up the opportunities, 
of higher education to a much greatejr extent than is nowuie case to the 
many groups and elements in society that are under-repi^ented in the 
universities and colleges of Canada; • 1^ | 

4. that the national strategy recognize the need for continui^ng education, 
adult education, and professional and vocational re-trainlpglon a scale 
not yet envisaged by our pbstsecondary system; |! fj 

5. that a comprehensive, nation-wide postsecondary stud^t^pssistance 
programme be established to make it possible for all tho^$e having the 
requisite ability to pursue their studies in higher educationithit this pro- 
gramme recognize the basic educational rights of Canadiafisio equality 
of opportunity and to reasonable access to postsecondafy education, 
regardless of their place of residence or socio-economic background; that 
the programme embody a genuine national,effort to remove the social 
anc} psychological barriers, as well as the ecohomip barriers, to higher 
education; |; 

6. that the proposed comprehensive, nation-wide postsecondary student^ 
assistance programme be in the form of a NationalPostsej^ondary Edu- 
cational Opportunities Programme, initiated and funded l^ the govern- 
ment of Canada following appropriate consultations ^jth^ihe provinces 
and with the universities and colleges; that, initially^|^he Programme 
bring under one umbrella the various student lo^^^|na grant, pro- 
grammes of'the federal government, increase the Jf-elerit loan limits 
under the Canada Student Loan Plah, aind add to thw,f^a|i^a provision 
for federal grants to students; that the Programme Bp planned and ad- 
ministered in association with the selveral proyincialfstiidept aid plans; 
that the financial provisions of th^ Programme b^ abcto 

measures to ensure adequate counslslling and infor|na|ibn services to 
meet the social and psychological problems that are nWvbperating as , 
deterrents for many of those who havl^lthe capacity to penefii^ 
education; that the Programme include a provision for grahi[s to disabled 
students and allowances for students with dependent ^children;. 

7. the establishment of a Consultative Committee on Postsecoi|jdary Educa- 
tion to provide a continuing forum for representatives of th^ federal and 
provincial governments and of the pbstsecondary institi^tiohs to meet at 
regular intervals to discuss problem[s and to explore! the possibility of 
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plans and programmesMhat can meet the growing needs of Canadians in 
the fields of higher education and research; » 

8. a review and re-assessment of the programmes now in place for th^ 
support of post-graduate education and research in the sciences, includ- 

. ing consideration of: an increase in the nuiTiber and in the financial value 
of the university research fellowships offered by N.S.E.R.G,; more sup- 
port for N.S.E.R.G^ programme of industrial research fellowships; a 
higher level of financial support for N.S.E.R.C.'s programme of yisiting 

f Fellowships in Government Laboratories; the possibility of broadening 
the Research 'Associates Programme of the National Research Council; 

9. a review of the programme of grants and'awards available to support 
graduate education and research in the medical sciences and allied fields; 

10. a review of the needs in the humanities and social sciences for more 
support for graduate education and research, incltflSling: support for 
independent research to enable competent scholars to pursue research 
interests that in their own professional judgement and the judgement of 
their peers meet valid academic criteria; support for research in selected 
areas of national interest; possible enlargement of the post-doctoral, 
doctoral, and Special M.A. Scholarship pVogrammes of. the 
S.S.H.R.C.C; the creation of a Research Associates Programm'e and of 
a Private Sector Research Fellowships Programme by the S.S.H.R.C.C., 
consideration of a programme of Prestige Fellowships by the 
S.S H.R.C.C; ; V 

1 1. consideration of a number of new initiatives to support the role of highly 
qualified manpower in Canada, including: the possibility of establishing 
a National Research Pool for Canada, on the Norwegian model; the pos- 
sibility of establishing a number of Centres of Excellence, drawing upon 
the current Australian experience with this concept; 'the possibility of 
some wider application, with the co-operation of government and the 
private sector, of the concept of limited-term aciademic appointments; 

12/' development of a programme to make information more readily avail- 
able about research needs, research interests, and research activities in 
. Canada, including the preparation and publication, at regular intervals, 
of a series of guides to researchers, to research interests, and to current 
research activity in a broad range of research fields; 

13. that, in all programmes advanced through a national strategy to foster 
higher education and research, appropriate attention and an appropriate 
^hare of the resources go towards the study of Canadian subject-matter 
and to the Canadian dimensions of research questions, when applicable. 
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The most serious problem facing Canadian higher education is the 
prospective aging of university faculty; its greatest challenge, to 
avoid the loss of an academic generation.' 

A. THE AGE DISTRIBUTION OF THE 
CANADIAN PROFESSORIATE . 

It is not an exaggeration^o say that it will be a disaster for Canada, arid for 
many of its ablest young people, if this country fails to take action to avoid the 
loss of a significant part of an academic generation. Yet, the data clearly indicate 
that this is the prospect confronting Canadians, unless well-planned steps are 
taken to avert it. At the preslsnt time and for years to come there will be few 
university teaching and. research appointments available. This situation is 
unfavourable both for the quality of teaching and for the quality and scope of 
rcscarchrOur universities and colleges will remain intellectually healthy only if 
they are refreshed and challenged by the jostling of ne\#colleagues and new 
ideas. . 

Current economic conditions,at many universities have created a climate 
that often discourages a strong faculty commitment to academic and related 
public service responsibilities. Cutbacks and the threat of more cutbacks have 
produced a situation in which the faculty ^are suffering from a kind of seige * 
mentality, focussed on job security and deteriorating working conditions, that is 
not conducive to effective performance. Moreover, the increasing stagnation 
associated with the lack of growth in-^our u^versities and colleges is not only 
unhelpful and tiemoralizing for the faculty in place, it is also a disheartening 
denial of opportunity to capable graduate students. Beyond this, an atmosphere 
is being created in which many promising undergraduates no longer wish to go 
on to graduate studies or aspire to careers in teaching and research. 

In the sciences, as noted in the preceding chapter, the problem is a dooWe 
one: there is a shortage of young scientists in many fields but there are few^ 
university jobs available for those of them who wish to pursue academic careers. 
There are many employment opportunities of bther sorts available, however, as 
the projected shortfall in Canadian research manpower over the next fifteen 
years demonstrates. . / 

In the social sciences and J^manities the picture is somewhat different. As 
with the sciences, there are few jobs in the university for young scholars in these 
fields. But, far from there being a shortage ofyoung Ph. D.s in thesocial sciences 
and humanities for employment outside the university, there are large numbers 
who face the prospect of thwarted ambition and of underemployment despite 
their advanced educational qualifications and their original hopes to engage in 
research and higher education. 

Recent Ph. D.s and students currently enrolled in graduate work are being 
caught between two demographic trends. On the one hand, they are part of a 
generation currently following behind a huge population bulge that has 
substantially strained the resources of Canadian society. On the other hand, they 
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are in the vanguard of a population cohort which is much smaller than the one 
that preceded it. In terms of opportunities within the educational system, the 
demands for their services will be less than for the preceding generation of 
university graduates Unless there is a change in the circumstances of our teaching 
and research institutions which will increase the demand for their skills. Those 
who now occupy university positions are growing older and a higher percentage 
of the professoriate is tenured. Because these tenured faculty are concentrated in 
their middle years, there wiH be limited attrition of university facultymiembers in 
the years immediately ahead and, therefore, limited possibilities*, for the 
appointment of new professors. 

In response to the unparalleled increases in university enrolment arismg 
from the baby boom, the number of full-time equivalent university teachers 
increased from just under 10,000 in 1962-63 to over 40,000 in 1977-78. As Table 
26 shows. Statistics Canada estimates tl^at the number of full-time equivalent 
teachers reached 41,222 in the 1981-82 academic year. The number oftuil-time 
teachers alone increased from 8,000 in 1 962-63 (Table 3) to about 32,500 hi 1 979- 
80 (Table 9). A good part of this growth is attributable to the expansion\of 
professional and graduate education during this period. Despite the largfe 
increase in the number of students, there was a substantial decline in thestudent- 
tcacher ratio from 15.6 down to 10.8 in ^he years between 1962-63 and 1978-79. 
The estimated student/teacher ratio for 1981-82 was 1 1.8'(Table 26). 

As a consequence of this dramatic increase in the number of university 
professors, the age structure of the full-time Canadian professoriate has 
assumed pronounced and unusual characteristics. In 1979-80, the majority 
(58.7%) were between 35 and 49 years of age, and nearly 90 per cent (88.2%) were 
younger than 55 (Table 27). Only 4.1 per cent were between 61 and 65. The 
preliminary figures for 1982-83 simply show this age-structure moving on, in 
step with the passage of time: only 3.1 per cent were younger than 30; only 13.2 
per cent were younger than 35; only 5.6 percent were older than 60; and only 14.8 
percent were 55 or older. In 1974-75, 60.8 percent were in the middle bracket of 
the age structure, between 35 and 55; by 1982-83, 72 per cent were in that 
bracket. Thus, nearly three-quarters of Canada*s full-time university teachers 
are bunched together between the ages of 35 and 54. In 1973-74, by way of 
comparison, 32.5 per cent of American faculty were older than 50, compared 
with 14. 1 per cent in Canada.2 

The"" implications of this bunching in the age structure of the Canadian 
professoriate are even more striking when the situation is examined in specific 
fields and disciplines. Table 28 provides information on the age distribution by 
teaching fields at Canadian universities in 1979-80. Fewer than 2 percent of the 
full-time faculty members in the humanities were less than 30 years of age. The 
figures for education (3.7%), agricuhure and biological sciences (4.0%), 
engineering and applied sciences (2.9%), health sciences (3.7%), and 
mathematics and physical sciences (3.4%) tell a similar tale. At the other end of 
the age scale, less than 10 per cent of full-time faculty were 55 or older in the 
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TABLE 26 ' 



STUt^T/TEAGHER RATIO AT 
CANADIAN UNIVERSITIES 
1962-1963 TO 1981-1982 





Full-time 


Full-time 


Student/ 


- 


Equivalent 


Equivalent 


Teacher 




Enrolment 


University 
Teachers 


Ratio . 




(in study) 


(in study) 




l962-63_ 


155,781 


9,983 


15.6- 


1963-64 


176,935 


11,406 


15.5 


1964-65 


198,849 - 


13,256 


15.0 


1 VOD-OO 




15,100 


15. 1 


1966-67 


258,600 


17.992 


14.4 


J 967-68 


286,107 


.20.878 


13.7 


1968-69 


299,732 


23.580 


12.7 


1969^70 


334,815 


27.299 


_^ 12.3 


1970-71 


361,661 


30.755 


11.8 


1971-72 


374,823 


33.654 


II. 1 


1972-73 


372,673 


^ 34.669 


10.7 


1973-74 


385,844 


35.512 


10.9 


1974-75 


403,589 


37.428 


10.8 


1975-76 


431,400 


38,125 . 


11.3 


^ 1976-77 


440,158 


39.560 


II. 1 


1977-78 


444,749 


40.209 


1 I.I 


1978-79 


' 440,087 


40,806 


10.8 


1979-80 


447,981 


41,004 


10.9 


1980-81 


464,241 


41,188 


11.3 


1981-82* 


486,491 


41,222 


11.8 



Preliminary 



Note: 




Source: 



e student-teacher ratio includes part-tinie teachers converted to 
full-time Equivalent by a ratio of 4 to 1. The number of part-time 
teachers has been estimated. Full-time equivalent enrolment data 
for undergraduate and graduate students have been derived by 
using a 3 to 1 ratio for part-time students. 

Table prepared for the Commission by Dr, Max von 
Zur-Muehlen, based on d^.ta provided By Statistics Canada for 
full- and part-time enrolment and full-time staff. 1983. 
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social sciences. About 15 percent were 55 or older in the humanities, and about 
1 1 per cent in mathematics and the physical sciences. 

Table 29 provides information about the age structure- of full-time 
university teachers in 1979-80 by selected discipjines. Only 2.6 per cent of those , 
teaching modern languages were under 30 years of age, 1.8 per cent in 
philosophy, 1.6 percent in religious studies, 1,1 percent in history, 2.6 percent in 
classics, 1.2 per cent in social work, and 1.7 per cent in physics. There were no 
fulNtime university teachers under 30 in library sciences. Table 30 indicates the 
total num*b'(^;p| fyll-time university teachers by selected disciplines in 1980 in 
each year of age from 56 to 70. 

From information provided by Statistics Canada it is also possible to 
determine the actiial and projected age distribution of full-time university 
teachers by academic rank.^ The median age of full professors was 49, of 
associate professors 42, and of assistant professors 36, in 1 980-8 1 . Close to 50 per 
cent of the associate professors and over 75 per cent QfHhe assistant professors 
are younger than fdrty. In 1979-80, 30.2 per cent of the teachers at Canadian 
universities were^full professors, 39.7 per cent were associate professors, only 
24.7 per cent were assistant professors, and only 5.4 percent hejd rank below 
that of assistant professor. The two senior ranks accounted for about 70 per cent 
of the Canadian professoriate. It is projected that by 1990 morc 'tjian 4 out of 
every 5 fulUtime university teachers (80.7%) will be at the two senior academic 
ranks. Nearly 40 per cent of all full-time faculty members will hold the rank of 
full professor. Lcs^ than 20 per cent will be in the junior ranks of assistant 
professor, lecturer; and instructor. The proportion of full-time faculty in the 
junior acadeniic ranks has already declined from 56i percent in 1967-68 to 26 per 
cent in 1982-83 (Table 32). r 

This bunching of faculty in the two senior academic ranks for such an 
extended period 'of time will have financial as well as scholarly implications for 
the universities. As the Science Council predicted in 1979, "faculty membj^rs will 
undoubtedly continue to 'progress through the ranks' requiring ever larger 
proportions of the budget forsalaries, and leavingeversmaller amounts to cover 
the non-salary items needed for good teaching and good research."'* The 
financial impact of a continuing trend in this direction, simply because of the age 
structure and rank distribution of the professoriate, will be severe on a university 
system that faces the prospect of limited growth for more than a decade, with all 
the attendant budgetary pressures. Expenditures needed to keep up the physical 
plant, the libraries, and the'research facilities of these institutions will suffer, as 
will the level of expenditures on the development of new fields and jjrogrammes. 

The/median salary for all ranks of full-tinrie university teachers nearly 
quadrupled between l967-68and 1982-83, rising from$Hi403 to $42,622 (Table 
33).5 At the full professor level, the median salary reached $54,354 in 1982-83; 
The salary increases gained by the Canadian professoriate outstripped the 
increases of many other educational systems. For example, with 1967-68 as a 
base of 100, full-time university salaries in Canada reached 298.7 in 1980-81, 
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AGE STRUCTURE OF FULL-TIME UNIVERSITY TEACHERS 
BY TEACHING FIELD AND AGE GROUP, 1979-1980 
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TABLE 31 

PERCENTAGE OF FULL-TIME UNIVERSITY TEACHERS 
UNDER THE AGE OF 40 BY ACADEMIC RANK, 
TOTAL CANADA: 1978, 1979, 1980 

1978 ' v . 1979 1980 

• ■ ' ■, ■ "■,-/ , . •■ , , 

% under %/in % under % in % under % in 

Age 40 Rank Age 40 Rank Age 40 Rank 

Full Prot^jj^or 7.5 27.0 7.5 . 58. 1 7.2 29.4 

Associate 

Professor 41.7 37.0 39.1 37.1 ' 36.2 37,7 



Assistant 
Professor 



74.2 l^.b 7J.9 23.3 70.5 . 22. 



Rank Below 

Assistant ■ ' / * 

Professor . 83.1 7 5.5 81.4 5.3 80.1 . 5.1 

Others* i 59.0/ 5.9 57.9 *6.2 53.7 5.7 

♦ "Other" refers to ungraded staff. 



Source: Data and tabulation provided by Statistics Canada' 1983. 
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TABLE 32 


,1 1 ' :h . 



ACTUAL AND PROJECTED ACADEMIC RtiNK 
DISTRIBUTION OF UNIVERSITY TE/fcMERS: 
1956-1957. 1967-1968 TO 1989-1990 (PERCENfAQES) 



Academic 
ycor 

Actual 

1956-37 

1967- 68 

1968- 69 

1969- 70 

1970- 71 

1971- 72 

1972- 73 

1973- 74 

1974- 75 

1975- 76 

1976- 77 

1977- 78 

1978- 79 

1979- 80 
I9rf0-81* 

1981- 82* 

Projected 

1982- 83 

1983- 84 

1984- 85 
1984-86 

1986- 87 

1987- 88 
■1988-89 
1989-90 



Full 
Profeuor 




34.2 
34,9 
35.6 
36.3 
37.0 
37.7 
38.4 
39.1 



AiiocUte 
Profeuor 



24.1 
25.2 
26.3 
26.8 
27.2 
29.1 
29.9 
32.5 
34.2 
35.6 
37.1 
37i8 
39.3 
39,7 
39.4 
39.2 



39.5 
39.8 
40.1 
40.4 
40.7 
41.0 
41.3 
41.6 



Sub-total 
2 Senior 
Ratios 

52.2 
43.7 
44.8 
45.4 
46.0 
50.4 
51.6 
55.7 
58.7 
61.3 
63.8 
65,6 
68.0 
69.9 
7L7 
72.7 



73.7 
74.7 
75.7 

76;7 

77.7 
78.7 
79.7 
80.7 



Assistant 
Professor 



28.6 
37.0 
37.9 
38.0 
37.7 
37.4 
37.2 
34.7 
33.2 
3L3 
29.9 
28.1 
26.2 
24.7 
23.0 
22.2 



21.5 
20.« 
19.7 
18.8 
17.9 

i7;o 

16.1 
15.2 



1 ,1, 

Rank IbeloW, 
A^sista^t I 
Prbfesspr 'i 



Sub-total 
2 Junior 
Ranks 



•f Preliminary 
Note: 



Source: 



It has been eitimated that 0.7 percent of the university cohort will be promoted 
from fljsociate to full profesior, and 0.3 |>ercent from assistant to associate 
professor; Under these assumptions, the two junior ranks decline proportionately. 

Max v(m ZuT'Mu€hUn. 7hf changing proflU o//ul!'time/^^ Canadian 



whereas on the Higher Bducation Price Index for the United States saluricH 
reaehed only 23H.3 (Table 33).*' InCanada, full-time university tcachcmmc, on 
average, somewhat better oil in real ineomein 1982-83 thjin in 1967-fi<rwlS^1ting 
Ironi a base of lOOin 1967-68, the consumer price index roscto303.() in 1982-8^, 
whereas the salary index for full-time university teachers duringthe\amc pcriyd 
rose from a base of lot) in 1967-68 to 374,2 in 1982-83 (Table 33), ^ 

This information provided by Statistics Canada docs not, however, 
eonipate academic salaries to salaries paid in other sectors of Canadian society. 
I here is considerable recent literature published in Canada^on the topic of 
academic salaries some of which deals with that comparative aspect.^ Such 
comparison with other vocations and professions docs indicate that sonichow, 
even in these difficult times of retrenchment, the means must be found to better 
compensate uniyersity faculty, in working condition^ and in opportuniticis for 
professional growth as well as in financial terms. The faculty represent, 
collectively, a large past investment in human capital and an immense 
intellectual and social resource. It is only common sense that this resource 
should be used to maximum advantage by making it possible for faculty 
niembds to use their abilities to the fullest. 

The point made by the data provided by Statistics Canada remains clear, 
none fhc less. As the age structure and the rank distribution of the Canadian 
professoriate shifts to the senior ranks with the higher salaries that these 
command, the costs of university education will increase substantially, and the 
llnancial flexibility that universities require will be lessened. It wjll not be 
surprising if tensions develop as the members of the academic generation unable 
to find jobs in university teaching watch the present professoriate growing older 
and richer at what they may well perceive to be their expense. Such feelings will 
be further coloured by the perception that many of those growing older and 
richer within the tenured system are from other countries. There are the 
conditions here for a social, as well as for an academic, problem of considerable' 
proportions. 

The present age structure of the full-time professoriate in Canadian 
universities Jhus, contains within it the seeds'ofbothsoclalandacademic crises. 
At the root of these potential crises is the limited avpfability of replacement 
positions. The number of replacement positions depends on three main factors: 
retirement, mortality, and mobility. Because of the current age structure of the 
faculty, the potential retirement rate at Canadian universities over the coming 
decade will be exceedingly low, Indeed, it is estimated that in the five years from 
1983 to 1987, only 5.7 per cent of the full-time teachers will reach the normal 
retirement age of 65. This means that during this half decade only 1,881 full-time 
university positions will open as the result of senior scholars reaching retirement 
age (Table 34). ^ 

This, of course, assumes that professors will retire at age 65, In practice, 
many do not; they continue their . duties on a part-time or special contract basis 
for a humber of years. In 1980, there were4S3fulNime university teachers aged 



65 or older (TuW^SO), There a re» moreover, Increasing signs of a movement 
away Irom compulsory retirement at age 65 to a more llexlblc approach towards 
retirement arrangements. A recent series of decisions in the courts and by human 
rights hoards of inquiry point in this direction in Canada, as do similar trends in 
the UnitcjJ! Stales and elsewhere. Recently, for example, the Manitoba Court of 
Appeal upheld the decision of a lower Court that a collective agreement clause 
requiring I'aeulty at the University of Manitoba to retire at 65 is invalid and 
violates the provinee\s Human Rights Act. In doing so, it sustained the decision 
that a professor of edueatio^ud psychology, who had been at the university since 
I96K and who had reached the age of 65, could not be forced to retire because "no 
employer may refuse to employ a person solely on the basis of age. no matter 
what the age may be." Mandatory retirement at age 6S Ms mo considered 
discrinnnatory under hunuin rights legislation in New Brunswick, In Quebec. 
Hill 1 5. which came into effect on I April, l9K2, spceifieally prohibits mandatory 
retirement at any age. As the result of this movement to bar discrimination on 
the basis of, age. the number of replacement positions available at Canadian 
univcrsi^e's during the next decade could be even fewer than they are now 
projected to be. 

In addition to the \ M\ replacement positions projected from 1983 to 1987 
resulting from facility retirements at age 65, it is forecast that approximately 825 
more positions will be available over this five year period on account of 
mortality (Table M), Consequently, retirement and mortality together will open 
up an estimated 2, 7(H) replaccmcnt'^ositions between I9H3 and I9H7, or an 
average of about 540 openings per year. 

Qiven the expected circuimstancc of decline or limited growth in full-time 
enrolments in the period after 1983 or 1984, and the increasingly higher costs 
associated with the age structure of the tenured professoriate, many universities 
are, as Jbmatter of policj/, filling any replacement openings with temporary, part- 
time, or short-term appointments rather than with tenure-track appbintccs. 
While such a policy may be understandable under current conditions, it should 
also be understoodijliat it is contributing to the frustration and uncertainty 
among promising j^ung scholars and causing many of them to turn away from 
research and graduate work. It should be remembered too, that about one- 
quarter of university appointments arc still going to non-Canadian academics, 
so that while the number of replacement positions projected averages about 540 
per year, the actual number of university openings for highly qualified young 
Canadians may be in the order of only 405 to 435 positions a year, unless 
government and the universities are able to work together to increase both the 
total number of appointments at Canadian universities and the proportion of 
these appointments going to Canadian graduates. 

The third variable affecting the number of replacement positions available 
is mobility. Although no systcrtiatic attempt has ever been made in Ca^nada to 
find out what happens to university teachers who resign, evidence suggests that, 
due to strained labour market conditions, mobility between universities and 
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TABLE 34 

1'RO.inC I liD REI'LACEMIiNT POSITIONS AVAILABLE 
FOR rULL-TIME UNIVERSITY TEACHERS, I9H3-I99I 

Vc:ii Kclirc' Kclirc- MorUilily MordiHlv Toiiil HcplHCC' 

mcniH Micm niic ' Replace- mcjii 
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762 


2.3 
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165 


0,5 
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2.4 



Note: This projection is bjiscd oh a stock figure of 32,950 full-time iinivcrnity tcuclicrit in 

I9K0-HI and asHitnicH zero net niobitity, The mortality rate ii an approximation, 
KaHed on the median age of full-time faculty in WHO and mortality rates for that age 
group in actuarial tables. The stock figure is held constant for the projection 
period, an assumption which needs to be qualifjcd if the univer<iitie!t, forfmuncial, 
dcmogtaphic aitd other reasons, redticc the total number of full*time faculty over 
the next 9 years. 

Source; Max von /ur-Muclden. fhe ilummj^ fnofile of full-time faculty at C'anmiian 

unhrnitics. Ottawa, Statistics Canada, I9K3, lable 7, p. 15, \ 



other employment sectors may be declining.^* No sustained attempt has been 
made, however, to traec and assess the mobility of full-time university teachers 
following voluntary separation and termination of employment. 

An examination of previous employment da(a (that is, information on what 
university teachers were doing before they took up their present positions) 
indicates that for new hirings and replacement hirings in 1977-78 those who 
came directly from graduate schools* including post-doctorals, accounted for 
about 20 per cent of the total (Table 35). 

Quringthe ten academic years revised in Table 35, from 1972-73 to 1981- 
S2, on the average well over 2.000 new faculty were appointed each year, for an 
annual turnover rate of about 7 per cent. The projections for the five year period, 
from 1983 to 1 987, are for only 540 replacemeat positions per year, or an average 
approximate annual turnover rate of only 1 .{^ per cent. The implications of these 
comparisons both for those young academics seeking first-time employment and 
for the health of the university community are immense. The comparison may be 
even more striking if replacements are not in fact appointed to the replacement 
positions identified in this data. There is already a good deal of evidence of a 
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total Ircc/c on hiring at /many universities or in Hpccific Tacultiex and 
departments. j 

In addition, it is important to realize that over the ten year period noted in 
I ahic 35 the number ol new appointments that were the result of inter-univerjity 
niohilily (thai is, movem/rnt of a professor from one institution to anotner) 
• increased to over 50 per/ cent of hirings. The number hired directly out of 
graduate schools with a oompleled or nearly completed i'h.l). averaged 21 per 
cent. New graduates olitained only one in live of tluf' new or rcplncctiicnt 
positiouH opened (luriuH the decade from 1972-73 to 1981-82. Despite the fact 
that those were years of still some expansion. l*h.D, graduates were already 
expericncir?g difficulty )m Villaining full-time positions. Data for the previous 
empluyinenl of all full-time univcraiiy jiluff fur the ycarsl|978-l9HI shows a 
siniihir picture (Table 36). . . 

Statistics Canada reports that at the discipline level close to two-thirds of 
the new or replacement positions in many of the social sciences and humanities 
were filled by faculty 'moving from one university to another during the decade 
from 1972-73 to I9K|-H2 ( lablc 37), Thus, in many of the social sciences and 
humanities the job prospects for graduates seeking employment in the university 
were fewer than thcgl*oss statistics in'i'abic 35 would indicate. By contrast, of the 
teachers appointed during this period only 36 per cent in architecture, 44 per cent 
in management and administrative ^Audics, 39 per cent in law. 28 per cent in 
nursing, 33 per cent iri pharmacy, and 46 percent in social work. had previously 
been university tcachcfS. ^ 

All of this indicates that the job placement prospects- for university 
graduates interested in university teaching arc bleak indeed. The number of 
Canadian Ph.D. s projected to graduate between 1983 and 1987 approximates 
^1,170 per year, excluding foreign students, for a total of about 5,900 new 
Canadian Ph.D.s iovcr the five year period.** As Table 34 indicates, there will be 
about 2,700 replacement positions to be filled, due to mortality and retirements, 
over the same five year period. The historical experience suggests that only 
about one in five of these replacement appointments, or about 550 appointments 
in university teaching, will go to doctpral or post-doctoral students cpmpleting 
their studies. To put it simply, Canada will be producing about ten new Ph.D.s 
for each replacement position likely to be open to the new academic generation 
from 1983 to 1987, The picture brightens somewhat for the years from 1988 to 
1991 when a total of about 2,955 openings are forecast, averaging about 740 
vacancies per year. But at the present rates of production and of placement of 
newly graduates Ph«D«s, there will still be more than seven doctorates being 
produced for every faculty replacement position likely to be open to them in the 
years from 1988 to 1991. 

While debates may be waged about the accuracy of such projections, the 
anticipated imbalance between supply and demand for Ph.D.s, at least in the 
field of university teaching, is so apparent that one cannot dispute the overall 
conclusion, The cumulative surplus of Ph.D.s available for and aspiring to 
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■ '' STABLE 36 ' ^- • ■ 

^ PREVIOUS EMPLOYMENT SECTOR OF FULL-TIME 
^UNIVERSITY TEACHERS: 1978-1979, 1979-1980, 1980-1981 



Previous Employmeni 


: 1978-79 




1979-80 


1980-81* 






Number 


■ % 


/ ^Number 


% . 


Number 


%■ 


Univeq^iiy - 


13,278 


. 46.8 ■ 


13,389 


46.7 


11,158 


48.2 


Oiher 


2 J 62 


7.6 


2,126 


7.5 


1,538 


6.6 


Education 














Siudeni 


6.693 


23.6 


6,722 


23.5 


5,431 


23.5 


Healih 


1,269 


4.5 ■ 


1 1,337. 






4.8 


Services 














Gpvernmeni 


■|,9«6 


7.0 


2,000 


■ 7.0. C 


■:S^i,567;, , 


6.8 


Industry & 


2,200 


7.7 


2,229 


7.8 .' 


1,744 


7.5 


Self-Hmploy. 














Other 


, 784 


2.8 


743 


2.6 


612 


2.6: 


Sub Total 


28,372 


100.0 


28,546 


100.0 


23,(54^ 


lOQ.O 


Not Reported : 


'4,273 




.4257 




2,556 




Total 


32,645 




•32,803 




25,710 





* Excluding universities in , Quebec, for which data not available. 



Source: Data provided to the Commission by Statistics Canada, 1983. , ' ■ 

university teachiiTg in the humanities and social sciences alone, between 1977-78 
and 1981-82, has been estimated to«be 1,250.'^ At.present, and for the next ten to 
fifteeil years, many in a generation of young scholars will not be able to find 
employmentin the university sector unless deliberate measures are tak^n, in the 
interests of society, to open up such opportunities fpr them. This is not a happy v 
prospect for a growing number of doctoral graduates and for many promising 
undergraduate and post-graduate students who may turn away from the career 
which they have been considering in teaching and research. The loss will he ours 
as well as theirs. 

i : The social anid economic costs resulting from this situation could be 
(i^normous. For the uojversities, the potential loss of a significant portion of an 
toademic generation has far-reaching consequencesfor the health and vitality of 
the institutions themselves, and for the development of Canadian scholarship ' 
for the rest of the century. jFor the individuals, the costs are stagi^^^ both for J^y 
thosV who decide not to pursue their education further in tw^^ of such ?;' 
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- ^ ' . :^ TABLE 37 ^ 

TWO PREVIOUS EMPLOYMENT SECTORS OF I^EWLY 
APPOINTED FULL-TIME UNIVERSITY TEACHERS IN 
V SELECTED DISCIPLINES, 
1972-1973 TO. 1981-1082 



Discipline or 
Academic Field 



Previously employed 
in University Teaching 

1972-73 to 1981-82 



Previously Registered as 
University Students 

1972-73 to 1981-82 



Architecture 
Anthropology and 
Archaeology 
Chemistry 
Classics 

Management and 

Adrninistrative ; 

Studies 

Dentistry 

Economics 

Geo'graphy 

Geology 

History 

Law 

Nursing . / 
Pharmacy. 
Philosophy 
Physics . 

Political Science 
Psychology 
Social Work 
Sociology 



Total 
(in study) 

. 45 

185' 
194 
63 



778 

88 
526 
254 
109 
319 
240 
243 

29 
184* 
155 
300 
505 
138 
456 



Percent 

(36.0) 

(60.9) 
(56.6) 
(61.8i 



(44.0) 
(40.7) 
(60.3) 
(63.7) 
(45.6) 
(61^.0) 
(39.0) 
(28.4) 
(33.3) 
(68.7) 
(54.2) 
(59.1) 
(50.6) 
{46.3) 
(61.1) 



Total 
(in study) 



76 
74 
16 



382 
39 
179 
88 
55 
103 
157 
114 
18 
73 
^68 
133 
268 
32 
190 



Percent 



(7.2) 

(25.0) 
(21.6) 
(15.7) 



(21.6) 
(I8.I) 
(20.5) 
(22.1) 
(23.0) 
(19.7) 
(25.5) 
(13.3) 
(20.7) 
(27.2) 
(23.8) 
(26.2) 
(26.9) 
(10.7) 
(25.5) 



Source; 



Note: 




- Max von Zur-Muehlen and Jo- Anne Belliveau. Three decades offull-time Cana- 
dian university teachers: a statistical portrait. Ottawa, StatisticsCanada, I980,and 
N further tabulations provided by Statistics Canada to the Commissiqn, 1983. 

''■\ ■ • > ■ / •, 

Table 36 identifies the other employment sectors. ^ 
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discouragements and for those who, having perisevered jind little opportunity to 
engage in an acadermic career despite the personal and financial sacrifices that 
. they have made during theiryears of prepajation. For society in general, too, the 
• costs are enormous: the Ph.D. is the most expensive educational investment that 
our society makes. To make these kinds of investments and then to be unable to 
realize the dividends, is a situation that will not be tolerated for long — either by 
society as a whole or by the individuals concerned. 

The ramifications arising from the present age structure of the professoriate 
cut a very broad swath. As Professor Peter Leslie has noted, we are heading 
toward a situation that can only do far-reaching damage to the university itself: 

a situatiop»of no-growth may mean that few or no younger faculty 
are hired, that the most able youth no longer go to graduate school, 
and that the circulation of senior faculty among the universities slows 
considerably. In these circumstariHis, demoralization can easily set 
in, and scholars who under more favourable conditions would be 
productive researchers and stimulating teachers may lapse into 
mediocrity." . 

Professor Leslie suggests that the problem of the lack of replacement 
positions could be even more acute than the statistics noted so far would 
indicate. In doing so, he refg^to another study„"absurdly given a government 
security classification and therefore not to be cited,"'^ This government' 
classified study anticipates that the number of new entrants into the 
/professoriate will decline from the 1977 level of almost 1,800 to a 1988 figure of 
100 or less, incbntrast to projections from Statistics Canada which indicate that 
the Replacement demand will be in therangeof from 500 to 700 places per year in 
the mid-to-late 1980s (Table 34). The classified study to which Professor Leslie 
refers took into account prospective enrolment changes and possible changes in 
student-teacher ratios, and thus differs frbm the work. done by Statistics Canada 
byp^andoning the assumption of a constant "stock" of faculty. It also takes into 
acfcount. apparently, the resignations of faculty of pre-retirement age,'a variable 
not included in the Statistics Canada calculations.. 

Although it is impossible to predict with accuracy the number of 
replacement positions, it i? clear that there will be a minimal number of new 
hirings in the universities during the next decade. Inevitably, the median age.bf 
the professoriate will increase steadily. As Professor Leslie points out, "This may 
present a particular threat to the quality of research since in some disciplines the 
most^remarkable' advances are typically made by younger- scholars."'^ In 
acknowledging the validity of Professor Leslie's point, .the Commission 
Underlines that it applies more to some disciplines than others. In many of the 
humanities and social sciences, for example, scholars have often made their 
greatest contribution to research in t heir senior years, and valuable research is 
done by both younger and oldef scholars in every field. Nevertheless, a review of 
historical statistics in regard to research productivity does confirm that in some 
fields, particularly in some areas of science, there is a relationship between age 
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and research productivity, that many of the major advances are made by 
younger scholars, and that bo^th the rate of active participation in research and 
the level ol research productivity decline on average, in the middle and senior 
years. The age structure of the professoriate thus has implications f 

, research in Canada, . ^ ■ 

Indeed, the implications of this situation go far beyond the university and 
ciitSo the heartof the futureofthe'Whole of Canadian education are; 

. significant consequences for Canadian studies. In Volumes I and II of To 
Knp\\ Ourselves, the Commission has argried that the previous and present . 
geii^^fns of university faculty in many fields have hot been as attentive to 
C'a^pl^ issues and^ concerns as, they might have been, and that, as a 
consequence, teaching and research about Canada are underdeveloped. This has 
been the result of severalfac{ors,*includingtheattitudetakeninthepastby many 
Canadian teachers and educational administrators towards Canadian studies, 
the importation of large numbers of foreign faculty, and the custom that 
prevailed for generations of sending promising Canadian scholars abroad for 
their graduate work at the cost, to some extent, o£ a slower development of 
graduate studies and research in Canada. ' 

For the first time in our history we have a surplus.stock of young Canadian 
academics trained in this country. Briefs, correspondence, and the , 
Commission's own inquiries indicate that it, is often these young scholars who ' 
are now especially interested in addressing Canadian^ studies squarely. Such 
.studies need Canadian scholars willing and able to pursue research, writing, and 

V teaching in this field if it is to have any future. If teachers and researchers with an 
interest in Canadian studies are not encouraged and supported, the problems 
outlined in the" first two volufnes of the Commission's study will not be 
addressed. The tragedy for Canadian studies in the present situation is that many 
in the next generation of scholars, upon whoiti so much must depend for the 
development of the field,-are now unable to find eipployment in the universities. 
Moreover, many of those who have found such employment are in the junior 
ranks, lackingtenure and vulnerable to the pressures and squeezes that lie ahead. 

The high proportion of faculty appointments' at Canadian universities still 
going to citizens of other countries also has implications for the development of 
Canadian studies. On the average, more than 25 per cent of the new and 
replacement appointments being made by Canadian universities are still going 
to non-Canadians (Tables 11,12 and 13). This is at a time when there are many 
Canadians, including many with doctorates earned in our university system, 
willing and able to teach in the university. The rejection so often of Canadian 
scholars in favour of scholars from other countries invites serious questions 
about the state of Canadian higher education. In the case of those who have 
earned their doctorates at Canadian universities, this rejection casts aspersions 
. on the Canadian university system and on those who teach in it. If bur doctorates 
do riot measure up to those earned in other countries, should they have Be^n 
granted? In particular, it is both puzzling and ironic that so many university 
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appointments continue to go to citizens of other cou'hiries in some' of .those, 
disciplines that were so heavijy stocked by p/esumably higW teachers y '^ 

imported from abroad in order tp;assist in tjie deyelopment of programmes of a' * v 
good standard that would produce our own sto.ck of Ph.D. si , ^ ' 

If our universities continue to hire abrp^f^i heayil^^^ ar^nOTW doiflig^ 
with more than one in four positions g6ihg to;^q^anad 
of discouraging many in the <rtoct generatf&n i^i&f.proWis^ 
pursuing graduate studies, including^ and perhaps in pahiculai^ Canadian 
studies. The decline or limited growth in graduate enrolments is npt 'only a 
reflection of a tight job market, it is also the result of a sense of hopelessness and 
loss occasioned by^hat appears to be a lack of confidence on the part pf 
Canadian universities in their own post-graduate degrees. Indeed, in some 
instances theVe appears to have been, whether consciously or unconsciously, ari\ 
almost systematic under valuing of Canadian degrees by Canadian universities. 

There will be considerable pressures on universities to continue to import 
university teachers from other countries in large numbers. These pressures will 
come from those within the university system who consider it important, for 
international scholarly reasons, to have a high proportion of faculty from other 
nations. The pressures will also come externally from academics in other 
countries that face similar problems of declining^ enrolments and aging 
professoriates, although none may face the exact mixture of ingredients that are 
producing the crisis in Canada. It has been estimated, for example, that between 
1978 and 1990 universities in the United States will turn out 60,000 Ph.D.s who 
will not be able to find employment in American colleges and universities.'^ In 
addition, it is anticipated that another 60,000 will have completed all of the ^ 
requirements for the doctorate except for the thesis. Despite the moves being 
made to reduce drastically the number of doctorates being granted in the United 
States, there will clearly be in the im'mediate~iuture~a hu^ersurplu^ 
'graduates in that neighbouring country seeking university eniployment. It will . 
not be difficult for our universities to find elsewhere prospective candidates for 
academic appointments if they choose to continue to import university teachers in 
the 1980s at the rates adopted in the late 1970s and early 1980s. 

The Commission has already noted that the production of Ph.D.s in 
Canada seems to follow a pattern of surplus and shortage. Currently, in relation 
to university employment opportunities, we have a surplus of doctora^es in 
many fields, especially in the humanities and social sciences. There are more 
people qualified and wishing to teach in the university system than the system 
can a^^orb. That pictureyhowever, is projected to change dramatically in the 
mid-and late 1990s. / 

Tf"" ' ■ ■ 1- - ■ 

f Looking ahead t6 the 1990s, it is^possible to envisage a very different ^ 
'situation. As we have" seen, the [8 to 24 year-old population is projected tpf, 
ekpand again in the mid-to-late 1990s. Although we do not knpw with certaijniy^ 
thf Inagnitude of this increase, it is clear that there will then be a greater denjand 
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for university teachers ds a consequence of the expanding of enrolments for the 
first time in ten or more years. 

At the same time, the rate of retirement of university teachers will increase 
to about 2,000 teachers^ per year. '5 As can be seen^from the age profile of full-time 
university teachers provided in Table 27,'approximately one-third*bf the present 
professoriiate will reach retirement age between 1990 and 2000, with' most of 
them reaching that point in the last half of the decade. Other estimates place the 
proportion of the professoriate that will reach retirement between the years 1990 
and 2000 as high as one-half.'^ 

On the other hand, we know-that the number of Ph'.D.s being produced in 
Canada at present has stabilized at around 1,800 per year (Table 21) and that 
only a portion! of these doctoral graduates are available each year for 
employment in Canada. Indications are that, given the expected job scarcity 
through the 1980s, and unless well-planned programniies arje developed, the- 
number of gradpates produced in Canada will show little change. If this is the 
case, we shall again find ourselves facing an acute shortage of Ph. D.s in the late 
1990s. This raises the spectre of a repetition in the 1990s of the situation that . 
Canada faced in the 1960s, \yhen teachers were imported from other countries, 
especially the United States, at an unprecedented rate to staff our universities. 
Whether or not it would'be desirable on academic and national grounds to turn 
again then to other countries on such a massive scale for university staff, 
however, "we are likely to find that well much drier since the same demographic, 
patterns exist in other countries, particularly the United States."*^ 

Governments and the universities shoulJl consider these future problems 
now in order to design appropriate policies in advance to meet the country's 
needs for highly qualified personnel when they occur. It takes time to build up a 
supply of skilled graduates. No magic tap can be turned on to produce such 
persons at the'last moment \yhen society is clamouring,for tjieir services. It takes, 
oh average, five years for graduates to complete their dpctorate,'^ and about a 
decade is "required normally to train a university faculty member."''' Post- 
graduate enrolment andour graduate system of education should be developing 
now to meet the challenge of the 1990s. ^ ^ 

The history of educational planning is disappointingjn most countries. This 
is perhaps particularly true of Canada where, as the OECD study of 1976 
showed, a striking characteristic of the development of higher education has 
been the absence of long-term planning and resea*^rch relating to higher 
education itselif.-^ Little has been done to analyse the impact of the age structure 
on the supply and demand of highly qualified manpower generally in this 
society, even though we know that Canada is officially an "old" country. More 
than 8'per cent ofCanadiansare nowover65. By the year 2001 there will be more 
than 3.4 million "senior citizens", or J 2 per cent of the population.p' The number 
of people over 65 will increase even more rapidly in the secondhand third decades 
of the 21st century. These trends will mean serious strains on Canada's health 
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care facilities and welfare programmes. There are going also to be significant 
implications for housing, for transportation, and, of course, for education. 

The study of the age structure of university teachers and its implications, 
which'is the focus of attention here, should be extended to other sectors of. 
Canadian society. Such studies are in themselves an important field for 
Canadian studies. It is evident^ for exaiiiplu. that the same crisis that will face 
university manpower in the late 1990s will affect professional, scientific, and 
managerial personnel in both government and the private sector. The scramble , 
for highly qualified mal^ower will be incredibly intense in Canada when the age 
structure of the current professoriate and increasing, enrolments combine to 
create the next crisis for the Canadian university cormfiu^y, 

B, ' SOMfi^ QUESTIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
ARISING FROM THE AiOE STRUCTURE 
OF THE PROFESSORIATE 

Each of the issues invol^i in the consideration of Canada's future needs for 
highly qualified manpower fs linked to the others. The questions arising from the 
age structure of the professoriate, for example, have short-term implications for 
the current apparent surplus of doctorates in many of the social sciences and 
humanities, as well as long-term implications for academic hiring policies, 
especially in the mid-to-late 1990s and beyond. The issues assoc^ted with the 
age structure of the professoriate also have relevance for the funding of hfgher 
education, for the curriculum, and for a number of research and development 
questions. 

Because of the vast expansion of Canadian universities during the 1960s 
and early 1970s, and the mass hiring of faculty at;i|hat tinie, including a high 
proportion of foreign citizens, a disproportionatelyMarge percentage of teachers 
at Canadian universities are now in the middleyears of their careers. The average 
age of university teachers shows some variation by field and discipline, but the 
group is, on the whole, in.early middle-age. In 1982-83 the ifiedian age was 44 
years, a reflection of the large number of young teachers hired in the late 1960s 
and early 1970s (Table 27). The youngest group of university teachers continued 
to be in the social sciences, which had" a median age of 40 years in 1980-81., In 
pther fields, the median age of university faculty varied from 41 to 46 years, 22 

This age structure of the professoriate means that there will be very few new > 
academic openings due to retirements, mobility, or mortality over the next ten to 
fifteen years. Other factors, such as stable or declining enrolments in many 
academic areas, contribute as well to thegrowingscarcity ofacademic posts. It 
has been estimated that, over the.five years from 1983 tb 1987, retirement and 
mortality will account, on the average, for about 540 replacement positions per 
year (Table 34). _ 

This situation has a number of serious implications. To put it bluntly, the 
incumbent teaching staff has, the system locked up as far as employment 
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opportunities and promotions are concerned. Moreover, the rank structure will 
become increasingly top heavy as pressures for promotion within the system 
mount. With a growing proportion of faculty in senior positions, the average 
costs peruniversity teacher will be steadily higher than would be the case if there 
were a more balanced and normal age and rank distribution. 

A study prepared for the Ministry of Colleges and Universities of Ontario 
presents a bleak picture for new Ph.D.s who want a career in university teaiching. 
Increasingly, the only academic jobs available in Ontario universities are short- ^ 
term, non-tenure-stream appointftients. Moreover, recent graduates who 
succeed in obtaining sucl^jpointments niay find that their academic careers are 
over after holding a serie^Pth^se short-term positions, no matter how well they 
discharge their duties. The authoV pf the study warn$'that **the^ disappearance of 
permanent career opportunities for young Ph.D. researchers will soon/ 
jeopardize the gains in educational and technological self-sufficiency we have 
made over the last decade."23^ v 

While there are few new'full-time positions to attract new blood into the 
system;' the study found that there was little job mobility either. Job mobility to 
enhance careers occurs less frequently in the universkifis than in other parts of 
the highly qualified labour force. The study suggests a nuniber of reasons for 
this: "Prestige distinctions are based on research and productivity rather than on 
the administrative experience and span . of orgajiizational control of the 
professor. Thus the occupational hierarchy in aotfaemia is governed by political 
rather than'S^reaucratic principles and thepe^on who changes university or 
department stands to gain little and lose<SIiefi in the career system. "24 

The low rate of career-enhancing mobility has been reduced further because 
of the freei!:<ron graduate studies in Ontario. "Ontario deans are no longer willing 
to provide salaries for new 'stars' to bolster graduate programs. Replacement 
hiring for faculty who retire or move to other departments or into 
administration has also become 'lowest rank' hiring in most cases."" This means 
that full ancl^ associate rank professors who wish to move are often forced to 
consider either moving to administrative positions or leaving the university. 

Low academic job mobility conobined with the existence of few replacement 
positions, it has been argued, will causfc the universities to stagnate: 

the universities will be. deprived of the normal inflows of new talent 
— inflows that are considered essential for the creation of new ideas, 
challenging approaches, and the health of scientific progress. There 
is a perceived risk that potential researchers'will be discouraged from 
enrollii?g in post-graduate studies, resulting in the loss of valuable 
talents. There could also be repercussions on the amount of scien- 
tific work carried out through thesis research. 2^ 

These comments, although addressed to the sciences in particular, apply with 
^xjtfal force to many other fields as well. The evidence is overwhelming that the 
university system has become clogged w^th aging and tenured professors, and 
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that it offers few new openings for the next generation of Ca^nadian academics. 

This potential ioss of so large a part of an academic generation is bad 
enough, but the situation is made riiore diffLCUlt because demographic trends 
combined with student preferences are producing an imbalance in the supply 
and composition of universHy faculty. Demand for/he sem of teachers is 
hjjiiKd in some disciplines, while in others there is a continuing potential for 
j^owthNcti^ anticipated 21% decline in the 18 to 24 year old population froni 'a 
\i£hilLalx»ost 3.4 mi^^^^^^ in 1982-83 to a Ion^ of about 2.6 million in 1996,2? and 
the shifting composition of the student body, point to an increasingly difficult 
situation, particularly in the arts and sciences. In all of Canada, a total of only 
2,700 academic openings, approximately, will be created over the five year 
period, from 1983 to 1987, as the result of mortality and retirements (Table 34). 
A report of the Ontario Council on University Affairs speculated that if 
enrolment declines by 25 per cent this could mean that, of the 12,000 full-time 
university teachers in Ontariaalone, 2,500 might become redundant within the 
sameTive-year period. While this may be an extreme and unlikely development, 
it is nonetheless clear that should university enratoents decline after 1983 or 
1984, as nfiany projections anticipate, attrition of the professorial ranks through 
retirement and mortality will not be enough to adjust the number of faculty to 
the projected smaller student population. 

The present and projected limitations and uncertainties about university 
growth point to the need for action. First, there is a need to minimize the impact 
of low mobility, few new hirings, and few career advancement opportunities, all 
of which could lead to a stiagnation of the university system. Second, there is a 
need to encaurage and to assist those already in the system who may become 
redundant in the next few years either to leave the system early, or to re-train to 
heip meet the shortages of qualified teaching staff in the few growth areas that 
exist or that are projectied. Third, w;ays must be. found to bring younger 
academics into the academic system so that the new generation of Canadian 
scholars is not excluded from participation in the life^f the university. In the 
balance, of this chapter, the Commission explores a number of proposals 
intended to address these three related problems. 

Inter-university faculty and f 
administrative visits and exchanges 

The present and potential problems confronting the universities, arising 
from the age structure of the professoriate and the possibility of an unchanging 
faculty growing stale and inward-looking, could be lessened to some degree by 
the establishment of programme^ to encourage inter-university faculty and 
administrative visits and exchanges. These would provide? opportunities to 
refresh and stimulate academic departments by the introduction of new faces 
and different points of view», and by providing new opportunities for co- 
operative teaching and research. At thesanrie time, participants in such visits and 
^exchanges would benefit from the opportunity to work in another milieu. 
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Operating in a different environment even a short time, could provide new 
academic insights tovfaculty members and administrators wh^' might not 
otherwise have the chanbe to gain the fresh perspectives that can result from such 
movement. - > » ^ 

Giverf; the probability^ that senior scholars and administrators'will have 
fewer and fewer opporlunUies to move because of fipahcial restrictions, and the 
growing practice of interim hiring in the loNver ranks, visit and exchange 
programmes could be of particular^value during this next decade. The value of 
academic visits and exchanges with other countries has long been understood, 
although little enough has been done about it. The Commission would now 
emphasize the acute need for such visits and^ exchanges between postsecondary 
institutions within Canada. Such visits and exchanges are needed in every 
academic field. But they could often have an extra dimension of utility for those 
engaged in Canadian studies, whose teaching, research or administration might 
benefit from gaining access, as . a result of such movement, to. materials, 
individuals, or situations directly relevant to their work. Such visits and 
exchanges would also be of special value to small universities sphere there are 
often limited opportunities for intellectual exchange simply because of the 
limited number of faculty. ' 

Inter-university visits and exchanges on the international level also take on 
a heightened importance in the present circumstances. Unfortjjnately, far from 
expanding, there has been some reduction in the international movement of 
scholars. Yet, it is precisely when the academic commulsiity is squeezed and 
embattled, as it is today, that its members most need to reach out to one another, 
to work together, to gain from one another's knowledge and experience, and to 
make common cause. , , . 

The Commonwealth University Interchange Scheme, for exaryple, which 
for years played a vital role in linking the universities and scholars of the 
Commonwealth has recently been discontinued. Some three thousand members 
of faculty were given the opportunity to visit sister institutions during the three 
decades in which the Scheme operated, including more than six hundred visits to 
or from Canadian universities. The moneys saved by the discontinuance of such 
schemes for international university interchange bear no relationships to the 
losses their closure inflicts on the research and intellectual opporttinities 
available to university teachers..The Commission,. therefore, recommends that 
the Canadian government provide financial support to enable the Association of 
Universities and Colleges of Canada to participate with the Association of 
Commonwealth Universities and with other appropriate national associations 
of universities to establish a new programme of acatiemic visits and exchanges 
for university faculty and administrative staff within the Commonwealth. The 
Commission also recommends, more broadly, that the Canadian government 
support the Association of Universities and Colleges of Canada in the 
development of a network of international programmes of university 
interchange. In doing so, the Commission draws attention to the many 

' ^ • ■■ ' 
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particular advantages to be derived from developing such a programme of 
academic visits and exchauges with thecommunity of francophone countries, as 
well as with the Commonwealth. 

To promote and facilitate academic visits and exchanges within Canada, 
the Commission recommends that the Association of Universities an^Colleges 
of Canada establish a Canadian U niversity Interchange Programme and that the 
Department of the Secretary of Stare provide the funding'required to meet the 
costs of the Programme's establishment and operation. To this end, the 
Commission recommends the early establishment by the A.U,C.C,.and the 
Department of the Secretary of State of a working group to make specific 
proposals for the Programme's initiation. 

Provincial kesearch Chairs 

Both the provinces and the universities could benefit from the 
establishment of provincial research chairs. Such chairs might appropriately be 
created in areas of provincial concern such as education, natural resources, 
energy, transportation/culture and recreation, and human rights. While this 
proposal was advan^d with cogent 'arguments by the Science Council some 
years ago, it has not yet received the .serious attention it deserves.2« 

Spreading the Acquisition of New Faculty 
over a Number of Years 

As noted, there will be limited room for new faculty appointments until the 
m id- 1 990s, when there wil I be a sharply increased demand for university teachers - 
because of the age structure of the current professoriaie::in preparation for this 
situation, and to avoid again having to hire large numbers of faculty from other 
countries in the 1990s as in the 1960s, the provincesshouldnow explore withthe 
universities arrangements that will make it possiblefor the universities to spread 
the acquisitign of new faculty over a number of years, commencing well before 
the heavy demands for new university teachers that can be expected in the 1 990s. 

Voluntary Early Retirement and 
Mid-Cafeer Change Options 

Universities and governments in the United Kingdom, the United States, 
and a number of other countries have devoted considerablevattention to the 
possible role of voluntary early retirement as one means of alleviating the 
problems arising from faculty redundancy and the age structure of the 
professoriate, and the attendant problems of the denial of university teaching . 
opportunity^ to young scholars. As has been noted, the prospects for the 
maintenance of existing mandatory retirement regulations are increasingly 
uncertain in the light of legal decisions an^ possible legislative changes in the 
field of hunfan rights. The prospects for mandatory early retirement are 
correspondingly less. There is, however, growing evidence that a significant 
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number of'faculty members at Canadian universities would be interested in 
voluntary early retirement, provided that equitable arrangements could be made 
and that the terms of any voluntary early retirement plan were clear. 

Unfortunately, the literature about and the experience with early retirement 
plans for academics is very limited in Canada. However, some things can be 
learned from the current United Kingdom experience with such plans and from 
recent work done on this subject in the United States. At least at one university in 
the United' Kingdom more members of the teaching staff have applied for 
voluntary redundancy, or early retirement , than t he number required because of 
cuts in the government's operating grant. By the end of 1982, some 1,800 
academic and senior adrilinistrative staff were reported to have left British , 
universities under the voluntary redundancy scheme; 90 per cent of those leaviifg 
by this method have been over the age of SO.^^ The compensation gujdelines and 
compensation arrangements for redundant academic and related staff that have 
been developed in the U nited Kingdom may not suit the Canadian situation, but 
they should be examined carefully. 

The study on mid career change or early retirfcment in the United States 
prepared by Carl V. Patton also deserves careful study. Patton stresses the 
need for financial incentives to create an environment for early retirement and he 
describes experiments with various schemes. One approach he thinks has 
promise is severance payment to encourage teachers to leave the university for 
other employment. A one-payment severance could, under some circumstances, 
be mutually advantageous to university staff members and to their universities. 
One-payment severance schemes could be attractive to the universities because 
no long-term commitments are involved and the costs of such schemes are 
known in advance. These schemes wouFd, however, be still more attractive to the 
universities if funds were made available to them by government to reimburse 
them for compensation or incentive.payments made to redundant staff, as is now 
being done in a number of other countries. ' ^* 

Patton also su^ests that those who retire from full-time positions early 
might be given opportunities for part-time emptoyment and some of the benefits 
associated with faculty appointment at the university. 

Patton suggests,. however, that early retirement has limited impact on the 
. age structure of academia, and that it has only a short-term effect. Those who 
retire early are not around to contribute to the retirement rate later on. 
Nonetheless, given the faculty age structure problems faced by Canadian 
universities, voluntary early retirement programmes would probably prove, on 
balance, to be helpful. Our universities may weU be confronted with faculty 
redundancy situations in some fields. Moreover, we need to open places for 
young academics now. It is important to do so in order to bring intellectual 
refreshment and change to our universities. Doing so might also encourage 
graduate enrolments. A strengthening of graduate enrolments will, in turn, help 
to meet the future need for highly qualified manpower. Thus, it may be argued 
that facilitating early retirements will stimulate the demand for highly qualified 
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personnel sooner than would otherwise be the case, and that the difficult 
problems destined to arise in the 1990s because of projected enrolment increases 
combined with bunched faculty retirements at that time could be somewhat 
anticipated and*mitigated. 

In* view of the significance and urgency of these problems; and the lack of 
Canadian literature, data, and experiehjG0bOUt this subject, the Comnlis^ 
recommends that the Canadian government sponsor a study of the possible 
merits, problems, and options involved in voluntary early retirement plans for 
university faculty and staff. The study should ' be commissioned by the 
Department of Employment and Immigration, in consultation and co-operation 
with the Association of Universities and Colleges of Canada, the Canadian 
Association of University Teachers, the Department of the Secretary of State, 
and the Council of Ministers of Education. The results of thltt study should be 
made public and should help to provided the basis for aco-opemtive approach to 
the problems of faculty redundancy, an aging professoriat<\and the current 
denial of opportunity to well-qualified young graduates, ^^'■^ — 

As with voluntary early retirement, there is still comparatively iittle 
Canadian experience or literature concerning the subject of mid-career change 
in the academic context. AVhat, for example, would be the possible merits, 
problems, and options involved in a programme of financial incentives to footer 
mid-career change'^Should university funds be used to assure a faculty member 
(hat university pension contributions would be continued, if need be, until his or 
her retirement even though he or she leaves the university to pursue another 
career? Should governments reimburse universities for such expenditures? And, 
if so, ulider vyhat conditions? How would such programmes be administered, if 
thought desirable? Should it be a requirement that the vacated position be made 
available to a younger academic? And, if so, how could this'be ensured? If an 
incentives programme for mid-career change were to be open to all, what would 
stop the departure of the most valuable person or persons in a department? But if 
the plan were selective, how could it be equitable? 

'X the possibilities for incentives and other arrangements to facilitate mid- 
career change should be vigorously explored. Comparatively little work ftas yet 
been done on this subject in the Canadian academic context. For this reason, the 
Commission recommends that an examination of the possible merits, problems, 
and options involved in the development of mid-career change programmes be 
included in the terms of reference of the proposed study of voluntary early 
retirement plans for university faculty and staff. 

In this context, the Commission again draws attention to its proposals, put 
forward in the preceding chapter, for the development of a nation-wide support 
system for post-graduate education and research, as part of a national strategy 
for higher education. ^« 
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( Reduced' Appointmejits 

There are many; reasons why faculty m^berfe might not wish to lake early 
retirement. Most will have to retire on fixed^hi^ii^jM^^lf^ffthey are faced 
with the uncerlainlies of inflation, as is no^ n#^^^[^^ an 
incentive not to retire. Beyond these and otM^ S^,^^ 
howcver,^ lies the fact that most university faculty' ^fc\v%eir .v('Ork\s^^^ 
vocation, and not as just a job. It is understandable that they would bereluctaiil 
to abandon the activities to which they have been committed. For this reason, ' 
many faculty members who would not welcome evenagenerousvoluntar>'early 
retirement scheme might respond to a proposal for reduced workloads under a 
policy that provided for what might be termed reduced appointments. Under 
such a policy, a faculty membej could choose to apply for a reduction in some 
portion of his or her workload, accepting a commensurate reduction in salary. 
Such an arrangement might, in fact, be helpful for a variety of reasons to many 
lacully members and it would, in turn, allow some greater measure of flexibility 
to the university in its slafllng arrangements. 

Faculty Re-Trainiac 

In management and administrative studies there Ji*e considerable pressures 
for growth, and a number ofspecialreasons why that field ought to be supported 
in the next few years, which are related to Canada's economic performance and 
position in' the world. Al-lhe sarrte time, there are insufficient human, and 
financial resources available for the adequate development of faculties of 
business and administrative studies. There are also shortages o^^illed 
manpower in many other vocational and pjofessional areas'. Interestlumcmbers 
of the arts and science faculty might be assisted, through secondment and other 
means, to prepare to teach in professional and other programmes where there is 
a heavy present and/ or future demand for qualified university teachers. 

It may be argued that those who have been educated in one discipline are 
unsuiled or unable to make the transition to teaching in another. Studies from 
Statistics Canada indicate, however, that many who are now teaching in career- 
oriented disciplines had their graduate education in the humanities, social 
sciences, and natural sciences.^' It is in the social sciences and humanities 
especially that there are surpluses of young Ph.D.s in the current academic job 
market. Re-training programmes designed to accommodate both current 
faculty who, for mobility reasons,, might wish to change teaching fields and 
recent graduates who are unable to find teaching positions in their cho.sen 
discipline but who still wish to pursue careers in university teaching, would be of 
assistance to many in these areas. For faculty members, such programmes woold 
nped to include appropriate provisions for leave and for re-training 
opportunities. For recent graduates, a special re-training bursary programme 
would have to be established. . 

It is clear that more could and should be done to make possible the re- 
training of doctoral graduates and current faculty interested in changing their 
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iciicliing lield vw order to incrasc their career ojp|^tis^^ Re-traljiing [iptfr^mmc^^^^^ 
\v;()uld provide a , useful way to meet some ofe.ttie,currc^jt 
problems that exist in the university between the eX'{^i(^^ihg cai'eeNdrient^^^ 
proressional areas and other academic fields. Ih addition/ 

help at Jeifst some of tlK)se young gradtifit^ the u^iiyersi(j^;:l^ut^ 

*• wjViiise c|isc4pline« 'arc^notbur^ 

'a^ninVlthem to pursue research "Und teaching eaVccrs in higher cciuctfrton.> AC 
Some QuestiohjKabout^^^T^^ i^; va t 

In l^is time ot econoqiic constraiijj(js^and university retrcndijJl'ci^nf, with l;lie, ! 
possibility of faculty redundancips i:n |i|f|)spbct, it is both difficu|t^^M^^^ 
to rai& qiicistions about tenure. lndc<^tU those .wJio do so ruij tliF^^ 
misunderstood and resented by the, acadcbip community; None th^^ jj is , 
inipossible in-^ (cfiscussion. of the a^e ^structure of the professbriat^^iin^^plt^^^ 
« current lack t)f opportunity for S9 many well-qualified, gVa^^ 
number of questions relating to tenure. 'At least two of^tliies^ que^tio^^^ 




comfnunity that supjMrls the academ«fbotpmu^ 
'< The an^wer to the first question is clear: there ajie fhye6|s^^^ 

the publid perception or misperceptipn iof tenurd^ i^t:I^4ht|^o^^^ fo)fv(He ' 

ac^Wcmia.cbmmunity to jrocognize^^m^ 

resytctfcd; jouyialist, and^^ a'distingffishbd j^abW^^ 
Jiimtm rights, underline^t|^ ^oint. The jourhqjjst, p&hn^Pr^^^^ 
'^Jll^Ri^'if^ publiq, perception U}[\vivQ'on[y-i66y^^ 

: ? - So mariy aspects QY^univepitjJjMife;^^ 
sjibrr.perlbd of time,jt iS'1^^ 
^;3n4,sayV'\If*y'ou fix thf^^^^^ 

.foi" exai^ple/wh'ich was o^^^ ; 
: '• ;* !now dwindled>int^^^ 
■ ■ ' \tfho r got it before the eccm^rtfic crunch beg^n and%j^^^^^ 
Jv': i.sf'hgly suCflessful |?arrier;.fp>h^ freSh^itf^a'Sjj;^ are 

^' cdnstanj^i^needed lf^e'fi^a^ *^ - 



Rabbi ^ujather Platit'S observations were evpn pior'e pointed, suggesting 
th?it, if tenu|:p\we,5e at^olis university professors in the 

country i^^^^ and that "tenure is so comfortable foV 

tiiOse^^^ system."33 ' . 

^';prie^^ee^^^^ ^gree altogether with Dr. Plaut to acknowledge that a good 
mtChy/; lazy; -'fid lill;,;^^^ university .teachers/ are sheltered 

psychologically'- and -in adrr^inistrative practice by the mystique of 

tenure, if not by itsproclaimed intent and legal statu^-'WhateV^^ their reputation 
for integrity^fpfthrifehtnessVa^ even irascibility, there are, it would appear few 



academics, or academic committees able -to bring tliemsclvj5s to tell a colleague 
that most'ditTicult of truths; 'you just are riot good enough; there are others whOi 
would do tl\(; j/,)b;bettvT.' That is, indeed, an unpleasant thing to say — but ' 
presumably^ thai is what niclfi, promotion, tcriure, cprnpetitive h'iring, an(l 
academic standards are'all about. Thp result of this disinclination to make tough ; 
:diicis!ons lias bciSn the inclusioh and rctentioti in the, afcudemic ranks of people 
who, in many instances, arc not as able to contribute as others would be in their 
place, or who, in plain fact, should not be thefj^^ 

It is too easy to say yes to s.omeonc you know, and awkward to say no, 
particularly jf reasons luive to be giy^n i and disaigreements may ensue. 
J^omething akin to the log-rplling process that occurs in politics also often occurs 
in universities when decisions are made about hirings, promotion, merit,»and 
tenure. The notion that 'if you scratch my back I'll scratch yours' is no more alien 
to the university than to any other community. The notion might, in fact^'b^: 
expressed more defensively in the academic community, . with its capaci^ to 
wound (vith vyit and pen: if you don't scratch my eyes out, 1 won't scratch yours 
out when your time comes. The result. is that the principles of academic merit and 
academic excellence often take second place jo the development of comfortable, 
mutually accommodatinggroups ajj^ departments, the losers are not only those 
who might more ably havefilled such positions or deserved promotion or tenure, 
as the case may be, but also the students and the community^ofscholarshjpv^and. 
the society that funds them both. v S^/" ' . V>S/ ^ 

; A ' more genuine arid rigoroUsl ^r^ocedure for the decisions leading to 
appointrnent, promotion, and tenure' is needed at many institutions. More 
: honest and effective ways for reaching suchdecisions miist befound, w^ys which 
are less susceptible to the pressures of acquai^ntanceship and self-jnte^^^^ 
vulnerable to the realities of huma^ri* nature.- The ■cbncept w^^^^ 
confippnent of academic freedom, is essentially sound. Bui iheve-ite'&§^^^^ 
problems in regard to its application and practice. In particular, the questibris 
must be asked: are decisions to grant tenure being made with adequate regard to 
due process and to real scholarly criteria? and should tenure be conferred upon 
an individual forever, or should it be subject to a periodic reyiew based on actual 
performance? These questionsjake oriadditional significance and Urgency at^ 
time vvhen nriany well-qualified graduates ^fe excluded from patticipation in^^ 
academic comniunity wl^ich is steadily dglrig. ' • 

in the light of these considerations, .the^ Commission recommends that tli? 
Canadian Association of University Teat:hers and the Association of 
Universities and Colleges of Canada establish a joint committee to examine and 
rcportaupon questions surrounding the current- status ?nd practice of tenure. 

Even if all the options discussed in thisandtheprecedin|,chapterweretb be 
implemented, iihey would hot solve the problems.-of enip^yment for recent 
■ Ph.D.s and for those who Will graduate in the next few years. Tal^ together, 
however, such measures could go along waytowards mitigating thest problems, 
while providing a number of opportunities for the university to benefit from 
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some change and intellectual jjtimulation in the face of what is otljierwisc going io 
be an increasingly static faculty Situa^ 

The problem of the age' sttuCtijre of the teaching profession is not confinitd / 
to universities in; Canada, Communhy colleges/^^jand' schools; fiice sinrtilar . 
problehis/ The scljlotiis hay a particularly prcssing^^^^ for various refrefh(cr 
:op{\vi^s: \u miMiy- sClioplJi^^ deci^inaygji^ youiij^cr -^^^ 

personnel due tc^^decliniri^ enrolments and the seniori^ provisions in teachers* 
union contracts. Similarly' there are fewer and fewer you rfg people being Hired 
into the systems due to low attrition rates and declining enrolments. The group 
involved in education has aged and the system is effectively closed, with those 
inside clinging to thpir posts and those outside denied entry no matter how 
talented or wcU-qujalified. This, of course, has serious implicatiops for the ~ 
current graduatesM^inivcrsities. It has been estimated that 30.000 univershy 
graduates were hired directly from their studies into teaching in 1969. In 1976, 
tiie figure was only JO.OGO and the trend is downward.^'* Statistics Canada 
estimates that only 6,800 teachers were hired directly out of educational 
institutions in 1979-80. 

The Commisiiion is concerned that these demographic problems, affecting 
all levels of educatibri in Canada, be addressed. Much more needs to be known 
: abo^t how various options to refresh teachers, or to create rppbility for them, 
..and to open up new opportunities, will work. We need to examine, as well, the, 
implications of these alternatives for education generally and, more broadly, for 
society. There is a;^^^^ for the universities iri promoting knowledge and . 

understlinding pf^such questions^ in designing programmes to help to meet; 
the problems inVblyed. - j / ■ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

The Cbmmission 'recotnmend^: ' 

. I . that the >^ssociati6n of Universities and Colleges of Canada establish a ^ 
Canadian University Interchange Programme to promote and facilitate 
inter-university faculty and'administrative visits and exchanges within 

■^Canada;..;:- - ' *'''. ■ . ■ ^'/^^..'-'^ 

2. that the Department of the Secretary of State provide the funding 

. quired ; to meet 'the costs' of the,v^bgrdrnme*s establishment 'ai?^^^^ ^ 

, pper^ion; . . /: . 

3. that the A.U.C.C. and the EJ^partmept of the Secretary of State establish 
^ as soon as possible a working group t^, make specific proposals for the 

Programmers initiation;^ ^ ' . - 

4. that the Canadian jgovernment, through the Department of External i 
Affairs;,A4<^:^^^^^^^ Department of the Secretary of State, support the 
A.U.Gi0|':in)(^cjd network of international programmes . ; . 
for uiy|^tejcs|fe^^ ^0^: 

5. * , that tl|ftf|3^i^^^^ possibility, of estab- :!|?f?&g 

lishihg p^g^inc(i^^^earch chairs in areas relevant to prqtincial rcspotvA-j^^j; 
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that the provinces explpjjc now with the universities nrrang<fcnli|f^ 
make it possible for the universities to spread the\cquismon;>9^ 
faculty over a number of years, commeiicing well bcfpjc/ th^^^^^^ 
demands i^:^t[^ university teachers that can be expectedln the I990&; • . - 
that the Cartalfjia^ sponsor a study o;f the possible merits, ; 

problems. ^Uily^ption^ i^V^^d in voluntary early retirement piiins arid^ / ^ 
/ mid-career 01^^^^^^^^^ ' 
'-study be comnlissioned ^y the Department of Employmwt and Immir ' 
gration».'i>i c with the Association of Uni- 

versitics^;and{:toll^^^ of jf;anada, the Canadian Association of Uni- 

3^^^ pf the Secretary of Stat^, and (he 

Council of, Ministets of Education Canada; tlilit the results of the study 
be made public. ih order to provide the basis for a co-operative approach. 
'>.to the pr^^b^^^^^^ faculty redundancy^, an aging professoriate, and the ' 
. ' c well qualified yourig .. Canadian 

• ^^jgraddatesi^ ' J ^' ' 

that uniyt^rsities examine, in cl6se consultatioh with their faculty associa- 
■ (^^ pra'feduped'^a^^ policy; 

that (jie.^^^^^^^ foT faculty arid graduate re-trai^iing 

projgrartimeidj^ the Department pf 

, Eiiiploym'e^a that tH||3bpa^ ^hd 

;;vlSf^^i^ of th^'f^culty and graduate re-training,^ 

'*'\i^rpgramni£H;tharth^^ 

j| ajid ; a ^ rfc-training bursary programme for ^ 

ijoci^tion o f . U niyersity Teachers and the. Assotia- 
nivecsities aiytf fcoil^^^ pFSa^ad^^ committee to 

tions^lating to the current Status and 
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; Pull,bibliogniphi{iiU m)|V^ found in the bibliogrqnivj 
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^//16-"22Jt^«2)^nd additional data 




.^^p,^ C^n^^da . Teai j]vr\vniw^^ (PMi 
.pr<yviti?4S4J by. Siarhiicji Canaila*; IfSJ 

'^cxii^CV^^Q}^ 23.' • 

positipjif ^thin tj^c Univ#ityv)their^^^^ doc/not inflai&Jlfc.ovcrall median salary figures 
a^reefefbly, vHor cxampfti Ipr th^ a^^^ no|es th^t the 

mcdiajrsaldry for the approximately 2*350 fa(Kfty w diltitfs was 

e pyerall nnediaii 

r-_,.a^,^^'Tesu; _ 

ti^s.'sourti^ Stallsttcs C^nadd. Tdj^^rs in umversities.lMQiSU^^ 4PK^0-4 1,.. 

.■ ^ "vj^j > •■/^ ..; v^V.-.X »^>'^^ ■''-^ 

^ad^and the United States can M^islei 
nange rite and^ he diffcren t valuSf^^Ke dbllarT 
academic salaries ace paid jfor a nine mpntl??year, 
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' v/\)ptci\s such salaries ar^ paid, oh a 
grants In that country often contain a 
Moreover, university salaries in the Unit 
, payments for research, admii^i^UMtion 
less, these differences in salary nrran^ 
the United States. As noted by Frldercs am 
their study, ^'An^cricanli c\ ^ 
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basid in^Canada. In addition, research 
ent, which is seldom the case In Canada, 
more rrj^quently augmented by additional 
Vsislhon is the case in Canada, Neverthe-" 
'otmeari the university salaries are higher in 
lehberg« at the university onwhichtheybased 
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■ 2.V. 

25: 
26: 

29. 
30. 
31. 

yt 

34, 



study, ^'An^cricanS c post a Canadion university oij; the basis of Increased status and 
.mci)mc."p. 7. ■ ■ ■;• • ' • ' - ' 

Material reviewed by the Commission Inclu^q8: l)olzafrini'trhc,cconom 
profcsson"; Balzarlni "Is the academic reworded in this lifctimeT'; Rtchord B. Bird's arbitration 
report concerning faculty salariesatthe University of British Columbia for 1981/82; i^evin M: 
Burkctt's arbitration report concerning faculty salaries for 1982 at the University of T6ronto; 
and \Vj^iam^oncs \*Rclative salaries of faculty in Ontario and Canada in the 196()sand 1970s: 
why do wc vlant to\do so badly" ! u^^ 

V(in7:ur-Miiehlcn and Iklliveaur7. . ^ 
'\ox\ Z\\X'M^th\f:nyt^axt and presvnt graduation trends, "^9, * .. 
vori Zur-Muchlcn. flie Ph. D. dilemma in Canada revisited, 83. * • 
See also Wolfe. Two years after graduation, 

Leslie. 49. , * • 
The extent, propriety, and consequences of such concealment of information are discussed in 
Volume 1 of Toknow ourseives\ the report of tfhcCoi^missioij on Canadian Studies, p, 92, 1 18- 
119, and 149« and are the subject in that volume ^f ftccomifiendation 13, p. 131 and 
Recommendation 7, p. 171. ' 
Leslie, 56:^; ^y". ^ ... V ■ • ' 

Stcedman, 1. • .* " 

von Zur-Muchlcn and Bellivcau, 17. ■ >' •> . 

Watt. U.K., fW' . ^ * . * ' . • 

Ibid. 69. ' ■ /' . V vv/'' 

. C'aniula. Statistics Canada. Posi graduation plans of mi Plun\ jiraduates, 4(>v4l;.'(IVX2)|' ' 
Science Qnincil. ilnivcrsity rc.scarch in jeopardy. 12. V • , ' ; , " * 

.pnCD, ReviewsvCanada. lf \ ■ ', ' . : \. , ., '/^Y'.,^' v-.v'; ■ /;:^^\-;-;- ■ ■■ 
Ca n ail a , S tm i.s t ics C'a n udii. IPoptdaiioi} project Urns for , Cat^lldamd . ///<•- pro vinves,^rj[^76 to 
Jf^i^/. project idh 3. ' . ' " • > . 

t ' - ■■' ' Teachers /« mi/\rr.v//m^^ IXO-Xl..y|?3;^0 ' 



;;[ylolfat, 22. 
■fed, 21. 

Jbid. 22.. . . r • ■ wj^ 

MOSS r. The aging of the CdfWth'an prdfessoria/(<^. 
. C j a r k . He vc rca u x and Z ,s igmo n d . 59 ^ * . 

Science Council. Univcrsijy research in Jeopardy, 29-30; 47. 

7V/^'j/%f'.v ///^'/kt /Liti7t<^tion Supplcty^nt . 23 Nov. 1 9X2 ^ 3,;. 
J^iiiUjf\yyUifitfenuap : '■ ' A- 

{'j^^fca m 5 1 c i vhri Z ur- M ueli le ri, :6,0 c tor a I hn.sincss programs, 
tihs^t. ■' jMrsi many jm peri Is academe' 
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HUMAN RESOURGE QUESl^IONS ARISING 
FROM THE NATIONAL GOAL^ SET FOR 
RESEARCH 'AND t)EV.ELbPMENT 



■„ ; J. 




ERIC 



. ^ : llunum Resource Questions 17 J. 

■ ' ' ■ ^.'ihy ■ . .. ". '■' ■' '.' ■ ■ ■ ' ' ' . ■' ■; ' 

In the section oh "Science, I'cehnology, and Canadian Studies" in the first; 
vohimc oi \\s Report, the Commission underlined the importance of the 
Canadian scicnfinc and tcchnblojjical community for our ability to krlp)v 
ourselves Canatia needs a strongVgi'niJ growing scientific research capacity to 
help lis to comprehend, and:to^jj[jivc-ifn harmony with, the vast and particu^Ur 
physical space that we occupy o^iithis "planet and to enable us, also, to play otir 
part in the wider international' community of scientific activity. In addition, 
Canadians need a better understanding of the fundamental role of science and 
technology in our lives, and we need to kno^^iorc about the substantial and 
often distinctive Canadian contributions .to science: and . teehnplogy. While ^ 
scientific principles may be international and universal, the devclopriient and | 
application of scientifio knowledge irt a givt^n community. iS'frequently the r^^ 
of the articulation of specific objectives or needsjelating to conditions in that 
community. ' » . .« 

If the Cariadian community is to be able to c^loy scienctf-and technology 
in the pursuit of national goals, the country must ha%;^both the humanand the 
material resources required for the task. Yet, it is evident that Canada dpes not 
have, and is not yet preparing, the highly qualified personnel and other respurces - 
necesijary to implement announced publicpolicy decisions establishing essential 
national goals for research and development. 

Rosearch and Development (R arid D) is defined by Statistics Canada and 
the Department of Na(^nal Revenue as: ' ^ f *' 

systematic investigation carried out in thc;natur?il and engineering ■ 
y sciences by means ofexperiment.oranalysis to achiev^e a scientific or . 

• g conimerciaY advance. Research is original. t^y^st^ 

on a systematic basis to gain ne>y knowledge; development. 

application of research findings»^f other scientific kijowiedge, f6r> ( 

the creation of n£Sw. or/^sj^ificaritly improvedl:^t)rodiitts or "T: 

For gooa^ pr ill, a^^gireat deal'ofa«^ 
mbdern era depends upcni the extent aijftgfficacy pf Ri^'nd D activity . Research 
and Development depend, irf-turn, ^Jpn^^Uie ayailabiiity^of highly qualifiddQi 
^ personnel. There is, unfortunat^y, abundant evidehqp that these simple truths, 
ar^not yet fully grasped either by government or by industry in Canada.^ 

Statistics indicate that there WA^a pronounced and prolonged decline in'the 
number of doctoral.students enrdljS<I in Canadian unive^itifc^ the R and D- 



jj^elated sciences throughput the I970s^ The statistical r^jpjprt^of th^ Canadian 
■^^s^^ociaiion of Graduate Schoojs^ihow a dfbp in the dodt^^j^nrolj^^ in the 
natural and applied sciences in every year from l970-7l^;i9/^^ 22). 
Over this decade, enrolment in this area declined by 3(Ppefv^em 
4,182 doctoral students in 1970-71 to 2,931 in 1979-80. In |^fal||^i(5^^^S^ 
differences, data from Statistics Canada support this conclusion, stiosi^^g;^}:^^ 
drop in doctoral enrolment in mathemaitics and physical sciences from 2j4i'il^^:k-^ 

1 % 



M)7()-7|/to I//]()5 in /and a drop in the cnginccringidoctoral enrolment 

Ibr the same plTiqd from 1 ,462 to 1 , 1 78 (Tabic 23). Moreover/as shovyn in 1 able 
24^ inore than a third of the doctoral enrolment in these two areas in IQSp-HI 
consisted of students from other countries; attending Canadian univcrsiti(^$ on 
foreign .student visas/ whose ijumbers should be subtracted from these totils 
calculating future additions of highly (|ualilicd graduates to the Canadian 
yvorkforce. Given these figures, it was not surprising that a statement on 
engineering manpower by the Canadian Engineering Manpower/iCjijuncil 
concluded that **rcal shortagevof professional engine^crs now existjtj^^i^;^^^^ 
regions and disciplines, and that the available evidence points to a possible 
worsening of the situation". » Despite short-term problems in job placement, the 
long-term probability of an acute shortage of highly qualified prolcssibnal 
engineers remains in many areas. ' ^ 

^ l'ortunately„data for 1981-82 and preliminary; data foe 1982-83 show, at 
last, some reversal of the downward trend^fidbctorajrc^^^ the sciences, 

perhttffs largely in response to initiatives iafetitt^^^^,^^^^ 

Engineering Research Council with additional funtlsobelatedly made available to 
it by the fedci^al government, it remains to be s^eijn, however, whether this upturn 
is a short-term phenomenon or the beginningpf a new trend. Either way, it has 
come /*top late to prbduce a major, improvement in the supply of graduate 
students, especially a\ the Ph.D. level, !n the first hal( of this decade.",^ Forecasts 
by Statis,tics Canada*indicj»tc that the number of doctoral degrees awari^cd in 
mathematics and physic^Tsciences will total 350 in 1983 as compared toi57 in 
1973, and I lO in e^igir^ring in 1983 as compared to 299 a decade earlier (Table 
25). !t Jihbuld'lDe un/nistakably clear that Canada faces a, shortage of highly 
qualified personnel iir many areas of the natural sciences and engineering The 
shortage is occasioned^ot qnly bythe decline in doctoral prodiictipn but al^b 
the increasing need for people Nvith such knowledgeLdnd^ 

The ultimatedependehceof research and development upbn the availability 
, qf highly qualified personnel has been $trcssed ip a multitude of reports ^tid 
analyses, in Carjada and elsewhere.^ HoNVever, government and industry, alike,"* 
have been slow to recognize that suitable personnel are the foundation of R and 
D. During recent years, the' country has added little tx) "its, stock of' persons 
engaged in R and Din the natural sciences and engineering, and there has in fact 
be^en a decline in the number engaged in R and^D in the social. sciiprl^fes^^mdv 
humaniticis/ In 1977 (the most recent year.for which comparative intlrnationai x. 
iJSgy^^^^^^^^^ as a percentage of population, Canada had aftdtit bne- 

nWfd 'f^^ people working oh R and .P/th^n Sweden, West Gern(any; arid 
■Jqjpan, Snd about one-half or less than the Netherlands, France, and the United 



Indeed, the significant^ of R and D itself for the country's economy and for 
the quality of life of its citizens is still only dimly perceived by Canadians. Vet 
there have been strong advocates calling attention to its importance. The 
president of the National Research Council, for example, has argued that the 
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.coinjnirativcly low level ot" Canadian K mill D has ••handicapped us badly in a 
worhl trading sceiie vyliieh is more and more characteri/.ed by high technology 
: prodnets/'^ l*he Canadian Council of Professional Hnginecrs has urged that "To 
meet the ehallenges and opportunities, Canada must engage in more R and Dlto 
ensure our tcclvnol^gieal compditivcness/''''rhc Minister of Financc has statcd 
[ bluntly that •Mi is hnperatlvc lor Canada to achieve n grealcr anc| more broadiy 
based R and I) elTort;*' ^ V ^ V , : ' 

The particular importance of R and D for nationid cconomicand industrial 
"(<evelopment has also been underlined by studies of the Research and Policy 
Committee of the Council on Economic Development in the United States 
^ which found that companies thai invest heavily in dcvclopin|^cw products and 
technologies have twice the productivity, three times the growth, nine times the 
employment, and one-sixth the price increases of tfiose businesses that make 
sni^ll expenditures on R and D. A Aurvcy of all iXnjJed States ccjmpanics with 
sales of over thirty-five millton dollars and R and D of at least one million 
dollars or of one per cent of sales, showed anaveragcexpcnscof about I6pcrccnt 
of profits before taxes. Canadian industry, by contrast, spends about 3 per cent 
of pre-tax profits on R and D. « 

Although expenditures on R and performed within the business sector 
are increasing, and although about twice as much was spent in that sector as in the 
government sector in 1982, R and D is, on the whole, a minor activity of 
f . Canadian industry. The vast majority of Canadian firms t!o no R and D at all; in 
' 1980 only ten Companies accounted . for 35 per cent and twenty-five accounted 

t^r 53 percent of the Rand D performed in the business sector. While Rand DJn . 
countries is pprformcd by only 'a small proportion of carporatiq^n^, 
_ comparison^ other industrialized countifie^^indicate that ,the levcifof 

D'activity in Canada is unusuaKy low." Data compiled by the 
bl-^fl^izaii;^^^^^ Cooperation and Development also indicates that 

the IcvcLof support provided to industrial R and D by government in Canada is 
much lower than iri many other industrialized countries. (Table 38)., 

O.O.C.p. data confirm tliat throughout the 1970s and into the 1980s 
Canadian expenditures on R and D as a percentage of the Gross Domestic 
Product (GDP) ranked well below those of most other industrialized countries. 
The p,ercentage that R and D constituted of the respective GDP of eighteen 
' countries at the end of the 1970s and the beginning of the 1980s is indicated in 
Table; 39.^ ranked thirteenth on the list, following Yugoslavia and 

Finland. The level of Canadian support for R and was less than hulf of that 
giv^er^^to R and DHn the United States, SwitzerlaM,;\!/est Germany, and the 
, :; tJrtited Kingdom, andiess than two-thirds the support given to it fn Japari,^he 
VNctherlands, Sweden, |nd France. 6.E.C.D. figures also indicate that Canada 
> ranked low on a list tabulating the average annual change in gross expenditures 
on res&ch and development "3uring the I970s.^ — 

Given such data, it should ndt be surprising that the Ministry ^f State for 
• Science and Technology has . concluded < that **Canada*s productivity 



TABLE 38 

GOVERNMENT SUPPORT OF INDUSTRIAL R AND D: 
INTERNATIONAL COMPARISONS (1979) ' 

' • ^ Pcrceiitugc of Industrial * 





and D SuDDortcd hv 
Opvcrnmcnt 


Ranking 


United Slates 


32.8 


1 


United Kingdom 


29,2 


2 


Norway 


23.8 


3. 


iTance 


21.6 


.4 . 


Germany 


18.2 


5 S 


Sweden > ' „ 


0 12,8 


6 


Berimark ;Vv' \ 


11.2 ■ ' 




Ireland * 


9.0 




Canada 


•8.5* ■ 


'9 / 


Italy 


6.3 


10 " 


Finland 




11 . :f 


Japan 


' 1.4 


, • 12 



Spyrce: T "International^Statistical Year 1979: Main.Results 1979", Group 

^* Note: Mn 1981, the federal government funded 9 per cent of industrial R 
and D. Statistics Canada. *!ltvdustria| research and development- « 
expenditures, l974foJ983/5c/^w^ 5/fl/w//ci^,Ottawa, 1983, Vol. 
7, No. 4, p. 4. (Cat. 13^^03)." '-.^■^Xh-' 



V ^ TABLE 39 : 

Q.E.c]d. data on R and P EXPENDrrURESi v/|>v 
HIGH i EBN COUNTRIES; GROSS EXPENplTUREi^/ON 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT AS A PERCMMGE 
OF GROSS DOMESTIC jfRODUCt ^t^;? V 



Country 



United States 

Swit/.erlnncI 

Germany 

United Xjingdom 

Japan 

Netherlands 

Sweden 

F-rance 

Belgium 

Norway ^ 

Yugoslavia 

Finland 

CANADA 



Year 
of GDP 

1980 
1979 
1979 
1979 
1980 
1978 
1977 
1979 
1979 
1979 
1977 
1979 
1980 



OER-D as Percentage 

2.49 ■ ' 

2.45 

2.27 

2.20 

2.04 

1.97 

1.90 

1.79 

1.40 
■ 1.37 
: 1.20 
: 1.08 

1.07* 



Dejimark 
jlaly 
Turkey 
Portugal 
Greece 



1.979 . . 
1979" ' 
1978 

1978 ' * 
1980 



0.97 
0.82 
0.59 
0.32 
0.18 



* Note: . 1980 percentage for Canada is from 

; . . review of science statistics, 1982. OH 

Source: JSfational Research4|jpuncil of tanada, 
: /vi^^>» Ottawa; 1982; 




lanada, Annual 
62. 



urgent investment:. 
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|)crl'orit1a*ncc\ comparcul with that of other coUiUri^*N in the 0.n,C\n,» has been 
. stcailily weakened oyer the past decade*' and that '\vur poor productivity growth 
in recent years, especially Jiincu 1973, has severely eroded our <fompctillyencN,s/''<> 
\ \\fi trade ilcijcit of this com/try in nianiifaetnrcd godds rose to seven and one- 
half billion dollars in I^H li a Hcvcn^fold increase over the preceding decade and 
one of the largest per capita deficits on uianufacturcd goods of any Industriali/cd 
country. f 

: The statistics show n large and growing Canadian triidc deficit in high 
technology conninulitics in every year since f%8J^ In 1981, the negative balance 
of trade in high technology commodities alone exceeded nine billion dollars, 
thus accounting i'or ntore than t,hc Country's total overall deficit in the trud^of 
manufactured goods. Hut there Wdrc also negative balances of trade iti medium 
technology conunoditics (tlVe anci one-half billion dollars) and in low 
technology co^nnu)dities (two and one-half billion dollars).'^ I'lfe general 
message appears to be; the greater the amount of technology.jequired* the 
greater our relative dependence on goods produced abroad. ^It is a message that , 
should underline the urgent need for Carfada to develop its scientific and 
technological capabilities and to devote more attention, and financial support, 
to the preparation of the highly qualified p^^^onnel upon whom these 
capabilities must rest; The present situation is all the more regrettable in'thut this 
country has the natural and human re.sinirccs. if propeHy fostered and deployed, 
tojbeconic one of the world leaders' in jescarch and deyelopuK'iit and, . more 
brdadly, in science and technology. 

I'he technological balance of.payments (that is, all the operations relating to 
the purchase and sale of technological informati^ and knowrhow which are 
recorded^ in a country's balance of payments) also shows a continuing and 
growing tleficit that conveys the same message. Chnalia's negative technological 
balance of payments has grown steadily from 27 million dollars in 1965 to 255 
million dollars in 1980.'^ Transactions in royalties; and fees between Canadian 
and United States companies, in particular, show a steady growth in Canadian 
net payments from 261 million U.S. dollars in 1967 to 767 million U.S. dollars in 
1981.'^ Payments abroad by companic^-in Canada for sciende and technology 
information and rights (often paid to a parent company) amount to more than 
25i||f cent of their expenditures on R and Din Canada! '^'Only 7 per cent of the 
applications filed in Canada are for inventions by CanadiansJ^ 
^'he extent of foreign ownership of Canadid^n industry and resources is a 
major factor in the weak Canadian performance in RandP. It is not an exercise 
in jingoism or nationalistic flag-waving to point this out. It is simply a statement 
of fact. It is a £act that fotei'gri-cont rolled firjns perform significantly jess R arid 
D relative to salps than those th^jyAftCanadian-controlled^'" It isalsga fact that 
Canada has consister^tly^xecO'rdTO/a trade deficit in technology-intensive 
commodities. If foreign-owned compamies performed R and D at the same level 
as Canadian-owne^^.,mmpanies, the overall Canadian gross expenditures on 
research and de^'eidpWcrif^ to GNP ratio in 1^7 wdiild, for example. 



have been 1..^ per clmU instcatl ol less than one pcr'ccnt, M()fcov<i^ 1) In 
lorci^jn'-coiitrollcil lirnis is not Dniy (iimntiiaiivoly ktiN ^Hfjti^m^ 
i'oiitrollcd lirnis, it/is. also qualitatively ililTcrenl. bc'iufi prnVimlf directed 
towards iuiapiing lorcign technology (o dnmcstie nccdn. 

No emiti^i^ln these times in teehnoloHically indepcndcntt However, there 
are SL^riouh and legitiinate questions to he asked about the balance between a 
country's reliance on rorci^ir technology and the development of it?i own 
capabilities and highly qualified persoimel in this field. In Canada's ease, these 
questions require urgent attention. 

' The jmpprtunce of K ami I) is not, of courset limited to the eoniribulion it 
mukes to the industrial, trading, and economic life of a country* Research and 
devehipnient in science and technology have a large role to ph\^.in resolving the 
enormous ami complex soeial problems that challenge Canadian society. ^Vluny 
of these problems arc becoming more' acute as a result of man's own activities 
that may, for example, polliue the environment, disturb the ecology of a region, 
or have adverse social or politicaj^or cultural conscqucnccs/rhesoeial impact of 
the K and H that promotes industry and teehnology may often add to the need 
for K and I) aimed at environmental, health, legal, and sociological que«^tions, 
Considcrat-ions about human needs, the community interest, and the social 
conset|uenccs of the development of new technologies should bean integral part 
of all K and I). . 

l-ycn Jhc location of R and D may contribute to socio-economic problems.- 
Over onc-half'of all the R and D done in Canada (51%) takes place in one. 
province, Ontario. Only 5 per cent is performed in the Atlantic region. Twenty- 
one per cent is performed in Quebec, and about 23 per cent in the Western 
provinces.''' l*or industrial R and D, more than 75 percent of ex0(?nditurcs are 
made in Ontario and Quebec, and less than one per cent in the four provinces of 
Atlantic Canada.'" Such imbalances in the regional distribution of R nnc^ Dean 
reinforce existing disparities in employment opportunities, levels of income, 
s Cj^pital investment, education, and research. 

•^.v ^ . rrhere is, of course, a risk4hat more significance will be attributed to R and 
?sD.^crr to its abscnee, than the facts may warrant. The dangers of focussing 
'i^xclusively or too heavily on R and Das thecreator of industrial strength and of 
'i^social and economic improvement have been well-docurneiiited in two recent 
studies prepared for the Economic Council of Canada. 2' Th^re is a good deal of 
,^evidcncc that the rate of diffusion of *best^ractice' technology originating in 
other countries may be as, or more, significant a factor than innovation-oripnted 
" R and p in the growth. pf industry, Kcieri<?e«gnd technology,.\5tudics of the 
V Eeonorfiic Council have found that the fag-timrbetween theTirst world-use of an 
innovation and its eventual , adoption by a Canadian comjpany is pfteh 
surprisingly long — sometimes as long as ten years. "Even for technical adv^h^c^ 
within Canada, the rate of adc^on is slow compared with that in otlKjr 
' developed countries.**'-' A canity for social innovation in terms of structur^. 
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pro^ctlure^i, mul \ik\\\t spW\m in .surely at least as important to the progress ofa 
couuuunity as itn capacity lor technological innovation. . 

Care must also be taken in prescribing nostrMOl^i meant to pronuue the 
an»ount ul R ami I) done in Canada. A study prepared (or (he Canadian l ax 
tuunulation takes issue« tor example, with those who M^wt that the Canadian 
lax system does not at presiint olicr enough Incentive to tnis«HC in R and I). 
\Vbilc acknowledging, that '^Canadian expenditures on research and 
(Icvclopnient as a percentage of gross national product have been Substantially " 
below those of most developed countries in recciit years," the study cojifJiudcs ^ 
that "insofar as ihc nirporatc tax systeni is concerned, the Rj^pd^l) Iricentives 
Canada offers arc superior to tiiose. k^^U^bur onc^o 
examined (the exception is Singap}|US^'and,|l^^^ VWtfei» sub^iidics and R and I) 
contracts arc taken into account, the Ihlt^lf^in place in Canada arc aniong the 
nutst generous, if tu)t the most generous/* the authors have been able to find.^^ 

Clearly, comparisons with other countries' must be handled with caution 
and any simplistic notion that increased R and D always and everywhere leads to 
signilicaiU improvcmcnisjh economicgrowth should be rejected. Rand D is one 
of the majoj factors contributing to such growth, but rlicrc ^yc many pthers. In 
the field of public policy, there is need for an a^»proach that co-ordinates policies 
in many ai*eas to achieve the objective of technological development and the 
economic and social improvcmenls that it can make possible. To acknowledge ' 
these points is not to deny tlic asscssnicnt of the Natjonal Research Council that ^ 
^'Canadians have been underinvcstirig In Rand Vih^ Nor docs it contradict the ' ■ 
judgement of the Science Council and of the Natural Sciences and Engineering 
Research Council that we are failing to prepare in adequate numbers thcthighly 
qualified personnel upon whom a high level ofiR and I> must (lepcnd. 

The "grave and urgent warning'' about the slate of R and D, which the 
universities of Canada conveyed to government arid to the public in 1979 has 
goni; unheeded. 2^ Such response as there has been from government still falls far 
short of meeting national needs. As the universities then ;nqted, **The ^ 
impoverishment of the Canadian scientific community during the past decade is ^ 
extremely well documented and is widely known and acknowfqdged." Between 
I969and l977,forexample,fcdcralsupporttounivcrsitiesforscicntiricresearch ^ 
declined by nearly one.,third, in 1969 ^dollars.^*^ Tbis deterioration occurred 
desfyitfc the rccon[imcndations of the Senate Special Coiyimittee on Science 
Policy, ^the Lamontagr\c Committee, that total spending on research and 
development increase from 1.1 per cent of Gross National Product (CiNP), the 
levenn 1972, to 15 Rcr cent of GNP by 1980". 

It is an understatement to say. as our politicians sometimes do, that the 
Lamontagnc target has not yet been met. In fact, far from moving towards this , 
2.5 percent target, Canadian spending on R andX) dropped from 1^. I percent t6' • 
0.95 per cent of^GNP in the years immediately following the appearance ofthe 
Lamontagnc report. Canada was spending hearly one-third les$, in tcrff)s of a , 
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pcrcentageof the GNP, on R and D in 1977 than it wasjn 1967 when our Rand^ 

^ D peaked at U p (^cent of GNP.27 / 

In fairnc^, successive Canadiap governments have tried to address at least 

. some of the questions in\olved in <fhe weak Canadian.^ and D performance. 
Until very recently, however, therqjias been little effective linkage Uetween the 
political talk of nationarR and D targets and the rCality-of a feeble and often 
deteriorating R>ahd D performance. When Canadian R and D was at apeak in' 
196Vi}S 1 .3 per cent of GNP, the^cderal government set 2 per cent of GNP as the 
R andt) national goal. R and D then declined to 1 . 1 per' cent of GNP in 1972. 
The Lamontagne Committee then recommended an increase in Canadian Rand' 
D to 2.5 per cent of GNP by 1980. Five ycaw later R and D had/Mjen to 0;95 per 
cent of GNP. In 1978, the federaJ'^govfVmrient announced its intention of raising 
expenditure on R and D from 1 per cent to 1.5 per cent ofGNP by the early 
'l^/80s. A year later, another federal goyernment raised this target^o 2.5 percent 
of GNP. Innhe meantime, the actual lev^fof Canadian^R and D, unaware of 9II 
these good. intentions on its behalf, stayed dovJn at about the 1 per cent mark.2« 

Such a consistent record, for more than a decade, of adverse response to / 
government pronouncements rAust. make. Canadian R and D well-wishers/ 
thoroughly apprehensive about t^e declaration of any further national R and D 
goals! None the less, the announcement in 1981 by the Minister of ^tate for 
Science and Technology29 of a planning framework to raise the national level of 
research and development in the natural sciences to 1.5 per cent of GNP by 1985 
was followed by a rise in R and D to.an- all-time record of 1.34 per cejitpf the 
GNP in 1982.^0 Preliminary figures 'from Statistics Canada suggest th£ft there 
may be a further increase In R and D in 1983 to ^t least 1.4 percent o^GNP.'^' 

r Thus, the goal of TS per cent of GNP for R and D by 1985 is not unreasonable 
a'nd it could well be attained, provided there is a major and sustained push 
towards this objective, in" which govVnment elicits the full participation of 
universities and the private sector. Eveirthe achievement of the l.lper cent goal 
by 1985 will leave Canada well below level of many other technologically 
advanced countries. The French goVernrnent has set a target of^ls per cent for 
the same year. The target of 1.5 per cent must be regarded simply as an interim 
goal for Canada. , / ^ 

To achieve abetter national performance in R and D, ^*greater; measure of 
' 'government support will be needed for such work in both industry and thepost- 
secondary institutions. The announcement of "A Technology Policy for 
Canada" by the Minister ojf State for Science and Technology in the House of 
Commons on 3 May, 1983, suggests that such si/pport may at last be 
forthcoming, at least, in more/ adequate terms thari heretofore. THe policy 
proposes, iruer a/w, increased funding for a nunibej^of the programmes of bo.th 
the National Research Council and the Natural Sciences and Engineering 
Research* Council, a^strengthening of cooperative/ university-industry efforts in 
research and technology, the implementation of a National Biotechnologicak, 
Strategy, the development of a Natipnal Microelectronics Design Network, and 
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the establishment af an annual fund of $1,5 millionto promote public awareness 
of science and technology. A special Sub-pommittee of the Cabinet ;o,n 
^Technology ^Development has been established with the responsibility pof 
advancing tijchnblojjy dev<;lopmen(s in all scctorij and integrating the various 
policy elenients to this end. This policy^, combined with related government 
proposals in such field's as communications, employment, and taxation, could 
constitute a major break-through in the level of national support for Rand D, It 
will be some timc^ however, before the policy's value can be properly ^ssessed. 
"Many of the important specifics to the general policy thrust have yet to be , 
worked out and much will depend on the manner of their actual implementation. 

One must note, too, that a large and increasing pro(i|ortion of the^. 
government funding for R and D is earmarked for special projects or for areas 
that aVe thought to be of strategic importance to the national interest. Such 
earmarking of funds, no matter how, well intended, may upset the balance of 
activities that should be maintained in a research community and may militate 
against equallywaluable research in the non-prescribed areas. Cpre funditig thai 
is not earmarkc|l is needed for the basic research that underlies all technological 
advance. The erosion of such core support is already evident. If the situation is " 
not remedied, this erosion could jeopardize the balance and intellectual vitality 
of Canadian efforts fO science and technology. ; 

Over the past decade, university research in Canada has been progressively 
' weakened by both uncertainties and inadequacies in governnicnt fundings It is a 
time when this gountry should'be increasing its support for research and for 
development. But in many recent years, the level of funding has not even kept up 
to the rate of inflation, the level of direct federal support for Rand D performed 
in the universities in 1983-1984^ for example, that w^s announced by the 
Minister of State for Science and Technology on I March, 1983, although an 
apparent doMr increase, vhs less ^han the rate of inflation. Similarly, the large* 
apparent increase in R ancl D perfornied in the universities, from $432 mi|lion in . 
1975 to ^919 million i-n 1982, was/n reality an increase to only $498 milfibh in ; 
1975 dollarij.^^ The amount of^t^nd D funded by institutions of higher " 
education, in 1975 constant dollars, actually dropped from $235 miljion in 1975 
to $224 rhillion in 1981 and $228 million in 1982.^'* This deterioration has been 
only partially offset by some belated additions made by the federal government 
to the budgets of the major research granting councils. C ' 

The weakness in real dollar support for R^nd D has been ag^vated by the 
particularly high rate of inflation in the scientific sphere. As^a result, a.very large 
portion of university scientific equipment is old,often out-of-date, very costly to 
repair, and^expeq^ive due to downrtime. Indeed,sStudies conducted by NSERC 
haVe indicated that, by 1985, almost 90' per cent of the laboratory scientific 
equipment in use in 1979 would be either obsolete or iiioperable.^^ Further 
studies by NSERC suggest that a piece of scientific equiprfient is, on average, 
made to last twelve years in Cajaadian universities; double the period normally 
;planned for in industry. "NVhile this speaks well for the technical competence of 
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the researchers to repair and maintainUhe Tacilities, it suggests a less than 
optimum use of research talents. It alsofsuggcsts that. postgraduates are being 
trained for a research career on ecitiipnidnt which' is already obsolcte."^^ In the 
view ofthe Canadian Federation of Biological Societies, much of tlie equipment 
on which university biomedical researchers must rely is not only x)b<jolete, but 
even hazardous.:" 

With lower enrolments now thaii i\ decade ago in the science disciplines at 
the doctoral level, and with increases in enrolments in other sectors, the 
- universities often have to choose to favour^^the numerically expanding 

^ departments at the expense of thrtSsc tl^at arc contracting. This can have the rosult 
of^bringing on further reductions in enrolments^-ttvq . natural jnd apmied 
sciences and reductions, too, in the quality of the rcs^W 
universities can offer to graduate students. A nortiolj^ result df the decline in 
financial and technical resources is that fewer and fewqVunivcftsity scientists can 
be accommodated on research projects, and research teams have been 
disintegrating. The austerity of the 1970s and early l98Ds and the lower levels of 
financial support provided to the universities have also, of course? impeded the 
recruitment of ndw faculty members in these fields; Spine recent improvements, 
should not be allowed to 'obscure the fact that CSmdaV scientific; and 
technological capacity cbntinues to be grossly underdeveloped and that it has 
been damaged^ and weakened by serious underfunding in the past decade. 

The consequences of t his underfunding of 'R^nd D can 'be seen in the 
medical sciences and in the social sciences and humanities, as well as in the 
natural sciences and cnjgineering' The Cahladian ^federation of Biological 
Societies, representing 3,500 professional biomedical rescittchers across 
Canada, argues that "Persistent underfunding of the Medical Research Council 
for more than a decade has seriously impaired the nation's capacity to conduct 
biomedical research of the highest quality." It notes with concern the 
remarkably high rate of rejection of peer-approved grant applications because of 

^ lack of funding, the substantial reduction in the oiimber of young Canadians 
seeking advanced training to undertake research,^e termination of research . 
projects and the loss of jobs that this entails for highlyl^skilled technologists, and 
;,thc premature ending of the research careers of many worthy investigators. The 
Federation concludes that "the most damaging effect of the present extreme 

^ underfunding of the Medical Research Council will be upon the recruitment of 

young Canadians into the research community,'' and that the "resulting damage ' 

to the nation's future research potential is incalculable."^^ The addition to the 

Councirs budget, announced by the gbver-r^ment in June, 1983, goes some way* 

towards meeting these concerns. But ji^here is still much to be done. 
■ ■ ■ ^ ' ■ ■ ■ ' . . ' . 

^ When corrections afe made to discount mflation, less funding from all 

sources was made available in 1982 than in*1975 for R and D in the social 

sciences and humanities.?^ Frorn 1971 to 1^81, the programme budget of the 

Sox:ial Sciences and Humanities Research Council declined by nearly 20 per cent 

ii/real terms, dropping in 1971 dollars from $18.1 million to $14.5 million. Over 
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the s;imc ^period. pNP increased by 26 per cent and the number of full-time 
faculty iathe s'ociiil sciences and, humanities in Canadian universities increased 
by about IK per cent The amolint allocated to graduate training in the 
uniyersitios by the Council hiis deereiised by nearly 50 per cent, in real terms\ 
between 1979 and 1982. In 1983. thp Council is able to assist less than one in five 
of full-time Ph.D. students in Canada and less than one in a hundred full-time 

M.A. students. ;^ 

The attainment of the announced national goals in R and D depends upon 
the availability of highly quaiified personner. There arc few signs, however, that 
thcgoWrnmenrfully realizes the personnel implications of its public R and D 
targbt. despite th^ data which havp been made available to it. Projections of 
highly qualifiett personnel reqiiit^emcnts in the sqicnces, prepared by the Natural 
Sciences and Engineering Research Council in 1979, demohstrated that there 
would be a serious shortage of highly trained research personnel in the natural . 
sciences and engineerfhg within Canada, of the magnitude of some 500 Ph.D.s ' 
per year, unless drantatic steps were taken to remedy the situation. .As the* 
Council concluded, "any major mpvc to improvethe national R and D effort is 
dependent in the last instance on having the qualified personnel to do the work . . . ' 
it is clear that critical shortages of research talent in the 1980s will prevent the 
attainment of the announced goals."-*" Such change as there has been^inthis^ 
situation since 1979 has not been enough to change the more recent assessment 
of the President of the Council that there continues to be "^a high probability of 
critical ^jhortages of research talent in this country."^' ^ . ^ 

A further study of research manpower tr^^ining needs by NSERc m 1982 
confirmed that there would be a lOto 15 per cent shortfall inlhe annual supply of 
. new graduates at master, and idoctoral levels in the natural sciences arid 
engineering over the ensuing fiVc years. It found, hovvever, that in the physical 
sciences and engineering the shortfall per year is approximately 1.000 graduates. . 
or 50 per cent of supply.**^ ' 

V In addition to their quantitative consequences in causing an increasing 
shortage of highly qualified personnel, the current financialcbnstraints may also 
be undermining the quality of- scientific and technological education. As the 
Canadian Engineering Manpower Council has argued/ 

If thet»est possible use is to be made of our national engineeringmap- 
power. our engineers must receive the best possible academic prepar- 
ation . . . It would be paradoxical if we were to articyiate ambitious 
national development goals; then str^nglethe vitality and lead^crship 
out of the very institutions — s^ch aS'Our engineering school 
which cgfn help tp.*m'eet those goals.'*'. 

Industry.. as well as government, has niuch to do^ towards strengthening 
Canadian' R and D through the educatrpn.of many more highly trained, 
researchers. As a well-informed observer hafis npted;**the lack 6fa clear signal 
from induMry that masters and doctoral graduates are, and will be required, 
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cxrtainly docs nothing to help prompt the undergraduate to accept the economic 
sacrifice associated with graduate study."'**' Yet' when the supply has been 
available, industry has, shown Its preference for tho.'je with advanced degrees, 
Industrialists have not hesitated to drain research and teaching talent awfiy from 
Canadian universities when it suited their .needs, without regard to the adverse 
con^icquences of their action for the preparation of the future supply Of highly 
^qualified personnel. Indeed, industry has so far shown little concern about the 
quantity and quality of the future national supply of research talent. Such 
improvidcna* is all the more puzzling when one notes that in a survey of ninety- 
one of the country*s leading industrial spenders on R and D, 23 reported R and 
D staff lu^rd to fmd for management, 35 had difficulty finding scientists, SS in 
finding engineers, IS in finding technicians, and 19 in fmdfng technologists.'*^ 
The need for much closer co-operation between universities and industry is 
underlined in a Brief on Research and Development in Canada by the Canadian 
Council of Professional Engineers which concludes, correctly, that in the^p resent 
relationship "we have almost a *two solitudes' situation. The Brief argues that 
'"our industries, regardless of size, must become more involved in research and 
development activities."'*' Without disputing this, one may also argue that our 
industries must oecome moi'e involved in supporting the preparation, through 
education and training, of the highly qualified personnel upon whom R and D 
must depend. . * ' 

The weak state of Canadian R and P and the shortage of highly trained 
researchers are intimately related to the short-term affid long-term imbalances in 
the supply and demand for university teachers. The combination of financial 
constraints and'inadequatc enrolments means that there will be little demand for 
new university teachers, other than the occasional filling of dead men's shoes, 
until the post-1996 period unless steps are taken to break out of the present 
impasse. Problems arising from the age structure of the present professoriate 
have been explored in a previous chapter. It may be useful, however, to notejiere 
some|^|'/^the consequen(^ the situation for research and development: 
On the basis of a set of estimated withdrawal rates of the current 
stopk of teachers (for reasons of death, retirement, migration, etc.) in 
the various age groups, the number of job openings for new teachers 
; will decrease from the cunfent level of about 400 per year to 250 per 
year by 19.81-82. For a ten to fifteen year period ^fter 1982-83, the 
number of new appointments will be very low, approaching Zero 
after 1985-86; the normal attrition or withdrawal rate will barely be 
able to achieve the required reduction in the number of teachers in 
. the secondHialf of the eighties and early nineties. The most critical 
. squeeze will come in the mid-eighties, when the natural attrition rate 
* appears to be insufficient to remove the surplus number of teachers 
- fromi the system.'*^ ' ^ ^ 

► Unless remedial action is taken, there wiU be an almost complete absence of 
job ofienings for young faculty in the natural sciences and engineering fgr a 



period of from live to ten yeurs from the mid-eighties to the mid-nineties. 
Ivsseiitially, the faculty now in plaee will remain in plaee, apart from retirements, 
with its average age rising steadily; year by year, Studies indicate thai, despite 
many welcome exceptions, active involvement in research in the natural sciences 
and engineering drops off dramatically as age increases, from an 80 per cent 
participation rate at age 35 or under, to a 50 per cent to 60 per cent participation 
rale between the ages of 35 to 50, to only 25 per cent lo 30 per cent participation 
/in rcscarelf by those over 50,'*'' 'I'hus, the. prospect is that the research 
productivity of the aging'Canadian 'prolessorlate will decline considerably in 
. these key areas: > • 

Deprived 'of an entire generation of young scientists and engineers, 
*lhc quality of teaching, research training and research itself will 
suffcV thiough the prolonged reduction in new ideas, competent 
' creativity, enthusiasm .and 'scien^ifi^ cntceprcneurship. Deprivation 
of new blood for such n long period of time is likely to cause 
irreparable damage , to th&- health oC.thc university ' research 
enterprise.^" ^ ' ' 
^ 1 This combiiiatibn of littic .nniversity growth and an aging 'professoriate ^ 
means that there will be fewer o()portuniticJi for graduate students to conduct 
first line research in a highly-honed and challenging research milieu. In this ^ » 
situation,' it is going to be very difficuU indeed to meet national goals and to 
provide this country with a community of young scholars sensitive to Canadian 
conditions^and needs. Many of the concerns expressed by the Commission, in its 
first volume, about Science, Technology and Canaillan Studies are with u^s yet, 
and in some instance's -these concerns have become more pronounced. 

'Bccauseof our'comparative neglect of.R and D, and because also of our 
failure, to prepare the highly trained researchers upon whom R and D must ^ % 
depend, the-technological capacity of Canadian industry h^s dcolined relative to - 
that of our international competitors. Canada's econon^y is perilously vulnerable 
in a world increasingly dominated by high technology. E56jessive reliance on the 
importatiqn of the products of research and 4civelopment done ekewhere 
tlireatcris what has been termed our ''tcchnqlpgicarsovcrcignty" and couldlimit 
^ our freedom of attionas a nation.^," It also'dcnies'Qpportunilies to a great many 
capable young Canadians and, if left long uncorrected, could affect our staridard 
of hving. The need for concerted Canadij^n action to promote R and U is made 
all the greater by the fact that in' several parts of the world groups of countries, 
svich as thfc European Community, have strengthened their oNyn R and D 
endeavours by entering into full or close co-opera,tion for thi^purpos^ with their 
■ n^ighbours.5^ ' \ ^ ^ ' , 

- To a greater extent than may, be recognized, Canada's prospei;ity during the 
1960s was less a function of innovations, technologies, native entreprcneurship, 
and export initiative, than, it was a reflection of rapid increases in the labour 
force, good absbrptive capacity, and the good, forturie to have at hand a 
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scctniMgly endless supply ol 'natural resourees to harvest. U\it tli^it ea$y era has 
conie to an (fnd, .While we may wish to,cseape tlie old image of birfirg litlle more* 
than 'liewers of wood and drawers of water'\\our inattention to the development 
of n balanced research eapueity, and to the highly (|ualilied nuuipower reijuired 
to make it possible, ma»:^looni us to that'^ile, 

riie Commission cioncurs with the numerous reports that have urged the 
Canadiati government and Canadian industry to address our research and 
ilevelopnieiit (|uestions s(|Ujircly. That cannot, be done, however, without due 
attention to (he health and welNbcing of the university training and research 
community,. and without concern (or the devclopnknt of the humi^n resources 
that are thli^foundation of R and D,, ' ' ' • 

, "i^^rc .may be a temptntion \o think that Cana(|a can resolve its pressing. 
seienOtTe m^mpovver problems by resorting again to the massive importation of 
highly trained researchers from other countries when and as our needs require, 
niit thtire is'plcnty of evidence that this option nmy not, in fact, be opeitto us. 
The nations of the world arji' jockeying for position in the high technology stakes 
and they jire all involved in an increasing scramble for thd^minds and skills timt 
are needed. If anything, there are signs that, in this scramble, Canada has b6en 
losing each year some of itsJ/Qwn high-calibre human resouj^cs because of its 
failure to giVt\ adequate sujiport to research and dcvclof^cnt activiticsl One 
■ may well qu^itlon, too, the propriety of Vansacking other; often iess-develdped; 
countries J,<)r their highly qi^^liffcd graduates, r^thcrXnan developing our dwri 
* programmes and institutions in order to open opn<^rt unities for capable yoi 
.fjpanadiahs,- . / 
' ^ ' Tlicrc arc no easy Answers. NVhatis required js, first,. \deeperunders"tandin^ 
' * of the crucial importance of R and D to^Vlie Jife of this country and, second, a 
'onr()pcrly planned and sustained commitment to both p.ublic and private sector 
' ^lipliciGS .that vyill mbve Canada ahjs in this field. In particular, more support is 
' ijceded'if'pr thp education of^+Te highly trained researchers upon wjiom both 
,;;^nda(41j^ntal'and applied research depends. Such expenditures must be regarded 
• Ti^s 9 Iw^ in the national intere^st, "The payoff will not come 

^<^orrpw or ,ne\t week or even next year and in some cases may never come, bpt 
:^^unlt*ss we make that investment our future as an industrialized nation entering 
^'a« era of unprecedented technological deveropment wilLbe very bleak indeed,"*' 
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During the prcpaniliori of tins voluine llic Commission has been asJ<ctl lo 
e^plnil^ on several occasions, why a report on Canadian siudies coniains a 
chapter on ihe statns of women in Cana<han academic hfe, The most obvious 
answer is that (he current under'^represeiuation and sometii^ies near^cHcUision ol 
women Irom so many academic and prolessional liehls is an i^miensc negative 
factor which injects unreahty and indiahince into teaching and research about 
Canaihi itseh. aspect ol (/nna^han hie and every area ofschohuship and 
teachinM in this country standN to fj;ain4roui the opening up ol opportunities Tor 
women in hifdicr education. > s 

I he validity ol this observation is illustrated by the contribution that 
^^wonien have n)ade in those areas in which they have been able to hnd a place in 
the scholarly community. A feature of the attention now being given to social 
tiistory. for example, is tlic adVance nmdejn the writing of iheJiisti^ry of won)en 
in (*anada. ■ While nmch has yet to be accomplished*in thurtield. it cun be argued 
that what has been done so far has been in large part a result of the increased 
participation of women in postsccondary education. The participation of more 
women in research and university teaching is a major factor in the movement to 
nil in the great gaps in our knowledge about the contribution miVlc by women to 
historical and comcmporary Canadian society. 

Discriminatory attitudtjs and practices towards women deter the 
participation of about one-half of the citi/enfi of thc<:ountry in many areas of 
Idgher education ami research. Such attitudes and practices arc, in themselves, a 
harrier to a better and nu)re eon)pte|c knowFedge and understanding of the 
Canadian experience. Canadians cannot truly know themselves, or others, while 
this situation continues. 

I here is another reason for our concern about the status of women in 
Canadian universities and colleges. Just as the Commussion argues for fair 
treatment of. and ctpial opportunities for. the academic gjL'ncration of the I97()s 
and l9S()s. so too. there must b.e fair and equitable trcatnicnt of women. Women 
represent a bank of talents^that must not be squandered through restrictions on 
their opportunities in teaching^ research, or administration. Women have legal 
apd moral rights to participate fully in this community and to make their mark 
on Canada. The universities and colleges of Canada have special responsibilities 
to help them to do so. 

In this chapter, then. thcCommission reviews the situation that women find 
themselves in as teachers, students, and staff members in Canadian universities 
and colleges. We have found that there is still discrimination against women in 
Canadian higher education and that some scholarjy vocations and professions 
continue to be relatively closed to females. This situation is surely unacceptable, 
[t colours and misinforms the perceptions and understanding that Canadians 
have of themselves arid t heir country. It is a rnajor obstacle to the development of 
a full and balanced knowledge of the Canadian, experience. 
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Sitiius 0/ tr^i/Mivi in < lIH^ 

iU^ inarkcd Umcmc Uu\\\c m\m\>!Ct' o( women MllciidlnH unlvcrsiiy. (he 
rcyisiraliou ol Icrnale HtMclculH in holh gratliiuK? and undergraduate pmerammc?* 
int'icuNed ihanmlically, an Tahl^? tlcuJonHirutes, Dnderjiraduale female 
eniohncni grt-w Ironi l()*),736 In m^U U) lf»S„S2l in l<)HNH2, up by nome 
56.000 or niore^than 50 per ceni. I^emal? graduate enrolments rose cven'mdre 
dramalically irmn 9,120 to 17,5%, rfn increase of over % pcr^'ent in the same 
periiul, The incfeaMng pariicipalion of women in' universily HludieN thuN 
C(»nliihulcd Mnnificanlly to^enrolmcni growlli in the P)70?i, ' t 

( \)mparisons wKh male cnrohnqnlH during Jlic decade drafnali/e the nlcady 
and subsianlial ualnrd of the increase i;i Ihc number of women atl^juljhg 
university. Male unilergradualc cnrolmculN fr()a» l*)72-7.VtojyKI''82 began at 
l75JM/pcakcd ul'IOO,4IOin IQ75-76, dropped to 182,362 in IQHU^KUand tim 
a^ain t(,) in |9H I Tl\e percemage increase at the undergraduate level ^ 

ov^'i ibe pciiml front l*)72-73 to I^KI-KZ wan about K percent for nudeNtudentH, 
compared lo an increase in the lenutic undergraduate enrohncnl of more than 50 
per cciU. A( Ihc graduate level, the contrast is even nu)rc sta|tling. Male 
enrolment grew o'niy marginally from 2K,3K7 to 2*)i563, an increase of about 4 
per cxMit. while over the same period female enrolment figures climbed by ntorc 
than' 90 per cent, I'lie percentage of women in the fulMime enrolment of 
f^anadian universitjies iuis risen in almost every year nince^ I9«)-6I, increasing 
from 24.3 ptu cent in that year to 45.6. per cent it) I9KI-K2.5 In I960, 27,600 
•w^Smen were full-time university students; twenty-two years later there were 
IH3,(M)0, aintost a sevenfold increase. 

An examination of participation rates in full-time university education for 
the IK-24 age group provides an explanation of the reasons for the change inihe 
composition of the student body of Canadian universities. Between 1970-71 and 
I9KNH2. the male participation i^te for the IK.24 age group in university 
education declined from 15.2 per cent to 13 per cent, while the female 
participation rate increased from H.? per cent to II per ccnt./Ihe total 
participation rate, both male and female, for this age group has remained 
relatively constam. at 1 1.8 per cent in 1970-71 and 12 per cent eleven years later 
in 1981-82, rhus. the del^^linc in the male participation ruteiuts been virtually 
offset by the increase in t^ c fcnu jjg participation rate, as Table 41 dcmonstrali^s. 

. I he 'number of women graduating with university degrees increased 
markedly, as one would cxpqct (Table 42). In 1960-61. women earned 5.108 
undergraduate degrees. 25.8 percent of those awarded. In 1970-71, they earned 
25.551 undcr^aduate degrees, or 38.1 per cent of thctotal. By 1981, they earned 
42,815 undergradyale degrees. 50.3 per cent of the total awarded in thai year 
rhesame held trijc at the graduate level. asTablc42alsoshows. In 1970-71. 
women earned 2.116(22%) of the M.A.s and 151 (9.3%) of the Ph. D.s. In 1981,' 
women accounted for 5,055 (39.2%) of the Mastcr^s degrees and 439 (24.2%) of 
the doctorates. • > 
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MJLL-I IMU UNDGRGRADUA I E AND GKADUATU 
r,NKOl,MP.NT HY SF.X. 1972-197310 I9KI-I9K2 



UNDKRaHAOUATr:* ORADIIATI.* 

* 

•vrAus MAi.r; iiiM'AM; ioiai. mai.h ii-maij- 



l')7.1-7.t 
|')74-75 
l')75-.76 
I '>?<.. 7 7 
|«>77.7K 

l'>7')-K() 
l'>KO-KJ 
l'>KI-K2 



175.161 
I7K05I 
IK3.2II 
I</()..1'I0 
IK(I,I4I 
IK5,437 
1 7'>.976 
vl 7'),y*>3 
IK2..V»2 
JK').23I 



l()'>,7.\6 
116.765 
127,120 
1 40. 1 27 
146.725 
I4K.()63 
I46.K42 
. I49.«>2I 
155.553 
165.521 



2K4.K'>7 
204,976 
.W).I7I 

mMi 

X15.K66 

326.KIK 
.129.') 1 4 
337.915 
354.752 



2K.3K7 , 

27,4K7' 

27.4KI 

28.242 

2K.205 

27.7 1 3 

27.44K 

26.774 

2K.5K2 

29.563 



9.120 

9.661 
10.334 
11.637 
12.435- 
12.972 
13.707 . 
14.671 
16,120 
17.596 



roiAi. 

37.507 
37.I4K 
37,815 
.39.K79 
40.640 
4{K6H3 
41.155 
41.445 
44j702 
47.159 



Source: Statistics Cnnadu. Tubulutions prepared for the Pommiiisiun, 
I9S3. j; . . 

♦ Note; Urulcrgraduate criroliiicrits include intcrnx prior to I9K0-KI; since 
I9K0-KI interns liuvc been included in graduate enrolment totals 
by Statistics Canada. 
» ■ • y ■ 

i 

Using l%9-70 as a basc of 100. an index can be constructed to show the 
increase in the numher ot degrees awarded to women at the undergraduate level. 
Hy l«)7K, the index had reached IK6.2anddecHncd only shghtly to IK.V9in 1980. 
l or n^alcN. the index had reached only 1 16.7 in I9K0 from a base of 100 in 1969- 
70. Al the Master^ level a similar pattern appears. Using 1970-71 as the base 
jvar. the male index reached 1 17.1 by 1980, while the female index soared to 
225.6 over the same period, At the Ph.D. level, again using 1 970-71 as a base year 
(100). th<^ index fop-dbctorates awarded to males decreased to 90.K. while the 
index for female doctoral recipients over the identical period increased to 264.2, 

Oespitc these dramatic increases in the proportion of female university 
graduates, there has not been a corresponding increase in the proportion' of 
womtfn in academic employment. Women represented only 15.5 percent of the 
full-time teaching staff at Canadian universities in 1980-81 (Table 43). As 
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TABLE 41 ' ' 

* FULL-TIME UNIVERSITY PARTICIPATION R^TE FDR 
THE 18 TO 24 AGE GROUP, BT^EX; 1970-1971 TO 
: . I98N1982 . 



• YEAR 


MALE 


FEMALE 


TOTAL 


1970^71 


' •- .15.2 


8.3 . / 


11.8 


1971-72 


15.4 




12.0 • 


r972-73 • 


.14.8 


8.7 f •» ■ . 


11.8 


"., 1973-74 


14.6 ' 


9.1 [ 


■.11.9 


1974-75 


' 14.4 ; 




, 12.0. 


1975-76 


14.6 


10.2 ^ 


12.4 


1976-77 • 


14.2 


10.5 V :■ 


12.4 


.1977-7.8 


13.6 


io.4 V ■ 


12.0 


1978-79 


12.9 


lO.I \ • 


■'11.5 


■ 1979-80 


12.5 


^ • 10.2 \ 


1 1.4 


/1 980-81 


12.6 


, .10.6 .1 ■ 


11.6 


" M98I-82 • 


,.13.0* 


n.o* '* 


12.0* 



* indicates preliminary data " p 

:S6Urce: Belliveau, Kealey, and von Zur-Muehlen. enrolment 
% ■ . ' trends at Canadian universities and their implications for the 
dg/zr/^^. Ottawa, Statistics Canada, 1981, p. 9; and further. 
' tabulations provided by Statistics Canada to the Commission, 

. Statistics Canada notes, "In a profession that has a history of a high proportion 
of males, this represents little gain over the ratio of 1 1 per cent that was recorded 
22 years earlier, 1958-59, an increase of 5 percentage points."^ At the same time, 
in ; 1980, women constituted over 45 per cent of the undergraduate student 
enrolment and over 35 per cent of the gradti'ate student enrolment. In 1981, 
women earned more than 50 per cent of the urideVgraduate degrees, nearly 40 per 
cent of the Master's degrees; and nearly 25 peiHient of the doctorates awarded by 
the universities of Canada (Table 42). One can only conclude that there is a large 
pool of well-qualified and highly , trained talent in Canada that is not befhg 
effectively utilized by the universities. One must^lso conclude that, even though 
women .have' beconie a significant proportion of the university student 
population, a much lower proportion of women graduates is being encouraged 
to enter, or being allowed to participate in, university teaching and research. 
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TABLE 42 



DEGREES BY TYPE AND SEX, 1960-1961 tO 1984' 







Year. / , 

. •. - ; 


Bachelor's & First 

Professional 

-/• ■ ••• ' ■ 


■ 


Master's 




Doctoral 








Male 




Total 


Male 


Female 


Total 

^ -■■ • 


Male' 


Female 


Total 






19604j| 


f5,6K9 1 
(74.2) 


5.I0K 
(25.K) 


('lob.o) 


I,K74 
(H4.I) 


* 354 
(15.9) 


2 22K 
(100.0)4 


279 
(91.2) 


27 
(X.X). 


306 
(400.0) 






1961^2 


16.566 / 
(72.5) / 


6,270 ■ 
(27.5) 


( (00.0) 


2,026 
(K3.0) 


415 
(17.0) 




295 
(91.9) 


26 
(K.I) 


321 
(100.0) . 






I962A1 . 


iK.on/ 

(72.2J' 


6,922 
■(27.K) 


24.939 
(100.0) 


2.256 
(KI.9) 


499 
(IH.I) 


2,755 
(lob.O) ■ 


3X7 
(91.9) 


34 
' (H.I) 


421 ■ 
•(100.0) 




l963-<)4 '.• 


20,57/ 
(71.6). ■ 


■■k,I5K . 
(2K.4) , 


(iob.o) 


2,601 
(K2.2) 


564 
(I7.K) 


(ijw.o) . 


443 
(92.1) 


■ 3X 
(7.9) 


4X1 

(100.0)"? 




1964^5 


23,0 3 : 
(69^6) 


1(^042 ■ 
(30.4) 


(^lOO.O) 


2,X94 
(KO.K) 


687 
(19.2) 


(IM.O)'^ 


512 
(90.5) 


54 ' 
(9.5) 


566 
'(100.0) 








25,501 
(67.4) 


12,357 . . 
(32.6) 


(icib.o) 


3,660 
(KI.K) 


■KI2. 
(IK.2) \ 


(lob.O) 


* 619 
(XX .9). 


77 
(U.I) 


696 
(100.0) 






« ■ 

1966^7 * 


2K.49K 
j65.9). 


14.729 ' 
(34.1) 


(jOO.O) 


4,214 
(KO.O) 


, 1,051 
(20.0) 


(100.0) 


716 
(91.9) 


« .63 ■ 
(H.I) • 


779 
(100.0) 






1%7-AX ■ 


.1l,,602 
(M.K) 


17, 1X6 
(35.2) 


( lob.o) 


4;594 
' (KO.O) 


l,I4X 
(20.0) 


5 742 
' (100.0) 


90X 
(90.3) 


9X 
(9.7) 


I 006 
(I(X).0) 








.14,494. 
63.1) 


20,201 
(36.9) 


(100.0) 


5,4K6 
(7K.0) 


1,549 
(22.0) 


7,035 
(100.0) 


K02I 
(92.1) 


xf 

(7.9) 


I.IOX 
(1(^.0) 






1969-70' 


37,2K9 
j(61.6) 


23,234 
(3K.4) 


(^.0) 


6,613 
■ (7K.4) 


l,X2l 
(21.6) 


■ (lOd.O) . 


1.247 
(90.7) 


- .. m . 

(9.3) 


1.375 
(l()0.0) 






1970-71 . . . ( ■ 


41,501 
(61.9) 


25,551 
(3K.I) 


67,052 
(100.0) . 


7,493 
(7K.0) 


2,116 
(22.0) 


9,609 
' (100.0) 


1,474 
(90.7) 


151 
(9.3) ■ 


"(ICW.O) 






I9.7I.>2 


43.K73 
(60.6) 


2K,543 
(39.4) 


72,416 
( 100.0) 


7,725 
(75.2) 




10,277 
' '( i 00.0) 


? 1,564 
'(90.7) 


160 

19.3) 


jl.724 
(JOO.O) 


■ . . ^ 




197^7.1 


42,5f5 
(60.2) 


2K,099 ■ 


('imJ) 


7,757 , 
(73.2) 


2,f(46 ■ 
(26.H) 




1,712 
(XX,X) 


217 
(11.2) 


( IM.O) » 






1974 


43,7K4 '. 
(5K.5) ^ 


31,067 
(41.5) 


74,K5I 
(100.0) 


7,426 
(72.K) 


2,770 
(27.2) 


'ro,i96 

(100.0) 


1,662 
(K7.7) 


234',.' 
(12.3) 


I.X96 
(100.0) 






1975 


44,904 
(55.6) 


.15,850 
(44.4) 


K0,754 
HOO.O) 


7,949 
(^I.K) 


3,1IK 
(2K.2) 


ir,067 
(100.0) 


' 1.544 
(K3.9) 


296 
(I6.I) 


1.X40 
(100.0) 








44,746 

(53;7), 


3K,546 
(46.3) 


K3,292 
(100.0) 


. K,030 
(69.5) 


3,525 
(30.5) 


11,555 
(100.0) -v 


■-11.375 


3IX 
(IX.X) 


1.693 
(100.0) 






W977 


45,721 41,635 
(52.3) \ (47.7) 


K 7,356 
(l()0.0) 


K,49K 
' (6K.7) 


3,H77 
(31.3) " 


12,37? 

(100.0)^;:^'* 


1.396 
(X2.0) 


■ 306 . 
(IH.O) 


■ 1.702 
(100.0) 






'I97H " 


46:0II 
(51.5) 


43,271 
(4K.5) 


K9,2K2 
(100.0) 


X,4X6 
(67.2) 


4,151 
(V-K) 


12,637 - 

... 


I.4XX 
(XI.X) 


331 
('lH.2) 


I.XI9 
(100.0) 






1979 


44,302 
(50.K) 


42,X2X 
(49.2) 


K7,I30 
(100.0) 


7,903 
(64.0) 


4,44K ■ 
(36.0) 


12,351 
(100.0) 


1.434 
(79.5) 


369 
(20.5) 


I.K03 
(100.0) 






19K0 


4.1,590 
(50.4) 


42,X20 
(49.6) 


K6,4I0 
(100.0) 


7,7 7H 
(62.6) 


4,654 
(37,4) 


■>.i 12,432 

'^!i?r,*^( 100.0) 


1.339 
(77.0) 


399 
(24.0) 


I.73X 
(100.0) 






I9KI 


;42,II2 
\(49.7) 


42,XI5 
(50.3) 


K4,927 
(100.0) 


7,K4K 
(60.H) 


5,055 
(39.2) 


V^2,903 
(lOO.O) 


1.377 
■ (75.X) 


439 
(24.2) 


I.HI6 
(100.0) 






i 9H2 • 


42,IK5 


43,405 


X5,230 


7,K|0 


5,230 


13.040 


,1.370 


450 


I.X20 






I9K3 


42,940 


43,930 


X6,X70 


7,K65 


5,335 


. 13.200 ' 


1.370 


■490 


1.860 






I9H4 • ■ 


44.K40 


45,520 


90,360 


7,900 


5,4K0 


1313X0 


1.360 


530 


I.X90 



.4 



* indicates preliminary or projected data 



Source: Max von Zur-Muehlen. Past and present graduation trends at Canadian universities and 

implications for the eighties, with_ special emphasis on women and on science graduates. 
Ottawa. >St'atistics Canada^ I982« p. 1 2'. Statistics Canada. Advance statistics of education^ 
1982-83. Ottawa. 1982, Table 9. p. 2 1 (Cat. 81-220): Statistics Canada. A statistical portrait of ■ 
Canadian higher education, /W. Ottawa^ I983« Table 18. p. 42. 
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TABLE 43 

FI£L-TIME FEMALE UNIVERSITY TEACHERS AS A 
RERCENTAGE OF THE TOTAL BY TEACHING FIELD 
f FOR SELECTED YEARS, 1960-1961 TO 1980-1981 



1960-61 1965-66 1970-71 1975-76 1976-77 1977-7« I97K-79 l979-«0 .19«0-«1 ' 



f Teaching Field 



Education 


2H.7 


25.9 


20.1 


23.5 


23.1 


23.3 


23.6 


24.0 


24.0 


Fine and Applied Arts 


^15.2 


14.0 


14.6 


19.3 


20.5 


20.6- 


19.0 • 


19.5 


21 ;4 


Humanities * 


10.7 ^ 


'l6.0 


16.9 


16.4* 


17.1 


IK.l 


IK.l 


1K.1» 


1H.7 


S/:)cial Sciences 


K.4 


K.6 


9.3 


11.9 


12.4 


13.1 


13.3 


13.5 


14.1 


Agriculture und 
Biotogicul Sciences 


19.0 


17.0 


15.9 


15.7 


16.2 


16.2 


15.4 


15.6 


16.3 


Engineering and Applied 
Sciences 


0.9 


0.7 


0.6 


. 0.9 


1.0 


1.2 


IT '-3 


1.3 


1.3 


Health Sciences 


* 23.4 


27.2 


' 20.9 


22.3 


22. H 


23.3 


22.9 


22.9 


23.4 


Mathematics and Physical 
Sciences ^ 


3.9 


4.7 ■ 


4.4 


3.6 


3.7 


3^9 


4.2 


. ^'^ 


4.7 


TOTAL / ' 

' ■ V 


11.4 


12.7 


12.H 


14.0 


.14.4 


1419 


14.9 


15.0 


15.5 



Source: 



Statistics Canada. A statist icai portrait of Canadian higher education, 1983. Ottawa, 
table 2«. p. 52. 
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The reasons for the low proportion of women in university teaching are, no 
doubt, many and vatied. But the data point, inescapably, to the'cdnclusion that 
conscious and unconscious discrimination arising from habit and attitude 
continues to be a major factor. Women continue to be concentrated in the lower 
academic ranks, while men move on to become full or associate professors. In 
1980, for example, only 5 per cent of full professors were female, whereas nearly 
40 per cent of lecturers and instructors were female. This pattern of female 
under-representation in the senior academic ranks doe;s not show any significant 
change over^the last 20 years.'* In 1 960-6 1 , 4. 2 per cent of the full-time professors 
at Ganadiaii universities were women. Twenty years later, in 1980-8 1, this figure 
had risen only to 4.8 per cent. It is sometimes argued that the reason women are 
concentrated in the^lower ranks of the faculty is that they interrupt their careers 
to have families. This is of course a factor. None the less, the promotion of 
women is rarer whether or not they have occasion to infljerrupt their academic 
work for maiternity or other family responsibilities. 

Similarly, of university teachers with doctorates, 41 percent of the men and 
only 16 per cent of women were full professors in 1980-81. Thirty-three per cent 
of the women with doctorates were at the assistant professor rank compared to 
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about 15 per c^l|gf the men.^ Women faculty m^embers also remain clustered in 
the traditionally female teaching fields of education, tht fi^ arts, nursing, and 
: soniie.of the humanities. Ev^n^in some of these fields, such as education, the 
percentage pf women teachers has< in fapt, declined since 1958-59 (from 29% to^ 
24%) although their/epresentatiori is stiflihigh in comparison to other fields. 
Women arc conspicuously absent from the facuU^ 
' mathematics jand the^^rfrysical sciences, whe|« they con^titut^^^ 

and 4.7 percent, respectively, of the teaching ;Sta|ff(Tabl^^ I > ' 

In a study prepared for tf#A.y!.C.C.v^^^^^^ 
salary gap between men and women in qniversi^e5,^reportcd to have b:«^ 
closing in the 1970^, had in fact been widening.6fn r972-73, the median salaryfof 
male university teachers was $3,250 higher than that of female teachers. By 1 977- 
78, the median salj^ry of male teachers was about $5,0()0 h^igher t^^ 
salary for female faculty. In her thoughtful study. Dr. Boyd speculates on the 
reasons for this pronounced difference in the median salaries of male and female 
university teachers. Salaries at the junior levels, where women are clustered, are ^ 
^ low'er.than aj the higher'ranks. Because of the demands of the wife and mother 
roles, women may n ot be as likely as men to publish, and this lack of publication 
may fesult in lower salaries for some female faculty. Perhaps a more valid . 
comparison than median salaries would be a comparison of the salaries of men 
and women with similaf ^legrees, academic rank; and fields of study. As Dr. - 
Boyd points out, however, orie Very quickly runs out of female faculty members 
to compare with male faculty members in some fields and at the higher ranks. 
Nevertheless, when comparisons could te made, the report indicated that ^ 
j^vpmen continued to earn less than men with the ^ame qualifications. In 1972-73, 
^fflmi who earned their doctorates between five to nine years earlier earned a 
^If^dian salary of $17,050. Women with the same qualifications earned $15,625. 
Three years later, the.salary for men with doctorates earned five to niiie years 
earlier had increased to $22,400, while for women holding the same degrees for 
the sam? length of time it had increased only to $20,900. At all ranks, in all fields; ; 
whatever thb age, highest degree earned or years since the degree was awarded, 
the Boyd refeort revealed that women faculty members earned substantially less 
. than men. I 

The Cofnmission has seen no evidence that would indicate that there has 
been a change in this situation since the Boyd study was completed. On the 
contrary, the most recent data available from Statistics Canada on the salaries of 
university-teachers indicates that in 1980-81 and 198N82 themedian salary for 
"women in every academic rank was lower than that for men (Table 44). 
Moreover, the median smaries paid to women faculty members were lower in 
total in every academic field and ift almost every age groiip within each academic 
field (Table 45). This disparity appears also in a university-by university review 
of the median salaries paid to male and female faculty (Table46). In all of the 42 ; 
institutions surveyed the median salaryjor women full-time teachers was lower 
" than that for men. On average, for these''42 universities and colleges, the median 
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^ TABLE 44 

MEDIAN SALARIES OF JJNf^ TEACHERS pY 

^ SEX AND ACADEMIC RANK, 1980-1981. 

, » ^ • • Male r .Female ' 



Full pfofessor ^ . ' $45,483 $43,294 

Associate professor, * / 34;873 



Assistant professor 
Rank,belo\^^'. } 
assistant professor 22,465 21,301 



Other 



3.7!738 ^ ^ ? • 26,^1P 

22,465 > 21,301 

31,801 ' 24,934 



' — '■ 

Total ' 3^,383 . : . \ ^ 29,377 



Full professors with' ' • ' ' ^ - 

u» senior 'administrative . 
^ duties 50,087 ' -46,319 

Source:^ Statistics Canada, Teflc/jeTi in universities, mo-SI, Ottawa, 1983v 

Table 4D, p. 40^41 (fcat. 81-241), and unpublished data provided^'' 
by Statistics Canada/1 983. - . ^ . . 

■ : ■ t 

asO I . ■ ■ " 

MEDIAN SALARIES OF UNIVERSITY TEACHERS BY 
SEX AND ACADEMIC R}\NK, 198 Ir 1982* ^ 

Male Femalp - 

Full professor ' $49,803 > * $47,024 

Associate profes^r ^ 37,821 y . 36,400 

JS^sistafit professor - * ' 29,694 28,568 

Rank below / ' 6^ \ 

assistant professor 24,046 23,000^ 

Other • . ' 34,368 w 27,987 



■^tal 


^ 39,973 . ' 
r — pit ■ T 


31,998 


Full professors with 






senior administrative 






duties ^ ' 


^54,2 16 V. 


49,984 



♦ Excluding Quebec for which data not available. ^ 

Source: Statistics Canada, Teachers' in, universities: 19^1-82, (Ottawa, 
1983), Catalogue 81-241^Table 4D, pp. 40-41. 
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■ ■■ . . ' ■ TABiLE 46 • ^:^ '<^ 

" - MEWAN SALj<RY OF FULtSriME UNIVERSITY 

TfeAckERS BY UNIVERSITY» AND BY SEX, 1981-t982 



/ 



Mate 



^ Media^VS^I^ry or 

* Females as a Pcr- 
; : ccntagc of iKc/ 
'Median Salary ot 
Female . ' • Males > 

— — — — . • ^ ' ' : — — ^-T^ 



Total 




M^orial a 

■University of Prihcc 

Edv^ard Island 

Acad^ \ .1 

Dalnousii^ f 

M o u ni ^StSV i ncc nt 
■ College of Art & Design 

St. Francis Xavier 

St. Mary's ^ 
. College of Cape Breton 

Tcrf^cal University of. 

Sajftiie^Arine v - 
St. Thomas 
Mount Allison . 
- linivci^sily of ./ ' ^* 
Nclw Brunswick ■. . ^ 
Moncton > * . 
m Broak * 
Canton 

La k« head ' . 
Laurentian f 
McMaster 
Ottawa * 
Queen's . y 
Toronto - i*' 
Rycrson 

Treqt ' 
jJ^Watertoo > 
Western 
Windsor 
York 

Wilfrid taurier 
'Brandon 
J Manitoba^i^ 

Saskatchewan 

Rcgina 

Alberta 

Calgary ' 

Lclhbridgc 

Unfversity of 
** British Columl 

Simon FrrfS^ 
" Victoria 




TOTAL2 
-Notes: 



I. 

2. 



34,050 

33,301 

31.714 " 

36;043 

28,218 

29,347 

^2,430"?- 

33,144 

31,707 

41,^^0 
25,05P 
30,K79 
3 1 ,433 

38,334 
33,364 

35,780 ; , 

.36.843 . 
39,384 
34,^74 
34,754 - 
42,189 • 
39,920? 
40,300 
41,676 
4r,K45 
35,554 • 

39,I6« 
37,775 
36,15? 
30,816 
39,810 
33,842 
-*2.746 
»*3«,85i5 
43,890 
43,384 
40,995 

44,281 
43,607 
42,046 

39,973 




29,200 

966 
26,853 , 
^28,521' 
24.720' 
24.282 
26.795 
29,601 
30,140 

* 29,722' ' ' 
26,2«9 ' 

■* . 

28.809 

29.795' 

29.880' 

29,639 , 

31,2t>4 

2K,386 

• 27.963 
31,459 
30.78 1 
32,400 
29,900 
38J44 
34,092 
31,654 
27,722 




r 



85.8, 

8.7,0 

84.7' 

79.1 

k7.6 

82.7 

82.6 

H9.3 

95.0 



96,3 
83,6 

75.2 

89.3 

83.5 

8b.4> 

79.2 

KL2 

74!6 
77.1 
75.4 
71.7 
92:6 
95,9 
71,4 
71.5' 
76.2 
87,0 
90.8. 
K4,3 
K2,3 
77.6 
79,5 
H4.7 
81, » 
79,2 
7615 



33.424 
35.273 
35^578 

3 1 ,^98 



75.5 
80.9 
H4.6i^ 

->«0^0 



33.350 

32,737 
31.017 
34,722 
* 26,436 
V* 27,482 

31,4 ni 
32.991 
; 31,700 

41,212; 
25,050 * 
, -30,845 
29,963- 

37,01 1 
32,651 
35,020 

' . 35:892 
38,588 

. 34,4!!2 
34,243 ' 
41,449 
^ 38,383 
39,200 
J9,7l> 
40,291 
35,550 - 
43.341 
37.348 
37.665 
• 36,759. 

-^35;70Jf 
. 30,68jP 
3Jt,993'i-* 
31,624- 

" ,42,527 
38,576 
42.478 
42,959 
40,403 . 

42,482 
42 J 75 
41.156 

38,666 




Source: 



. Excluding medical/cmital faculty. 
Frequency is too small to be statisticalty significant. - 

Afniiated colleges have been excluded from calculations for parent institutions.' 
Excluding Quebec, for which complete tlata^ not available. *^ 

Salaries and salary scales pffuU-tinie (eavhing staff at Canadian universities, 
1981182, Ottawa, Statistics Canada. JCat, 8U258P and 81-2585): Teachers, ih 
universities, Oxisiv/B.^ Statistics Canada, . <Cat. 8U24I) and data provided by 
Statistics Canada, 1983, r * / . 
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salary for women academics W.as only 8*0 per cintpf the meaiani^alary earned by 
the male professoriate: Preliminary data for j!?S^'-83m irt> 
this-situatiori: f^^' • '/ v'j^'^V V/ ■ 

Differences iimhe rates of pay, the relat'i^dy sTOil number of wdfhrien in the. 
upper academic rawks, and the;Ja^t that w|rfnen are virtually absent fpora senior 
university adminisiration, are dlji^oints (hat drew considerabtt&^tioh within 
both the a(Sdemic and human rig^t^communities during^jT^ 
consequence, thcfe^-wpre^^.J^ar^ ni^^ 

/universities*^cross^naaa to ass^^^^ woi^ae'n attfi^irown ins'titutions . 

Iri.ajddition, a nun^er oi^fof^mo^^l' and scholarly Organizations ^directed 
^attention to these is|ues. The^^t^^cb studies is exte'nsive; only a few will be 
mentioned in th'is^^|^t irtor^CTi^^^^ of the nature and extent of 

top)^^.'tr(r^ 970s and early-^l^^ \ ^ ; 

i^^ersities and Colleges of Canada, for example, 
;i|ie Status of Women in Universities early, in the 
'group, Women and the Universities, appeared in 
hges in >the univefsities' attitudes tov'ards w^omen 
portunities for equal participation by women in 
he Second Report of the Committee on the Status of 
published in 1977. It recpmnfiended, among other 
job 'stereoly ping and of diffei:entials in salary ^hd 
X. It also called for the elimination of all university 
which dis§riminate4 on the basis 'of marital status. It 
should be considered for, and appointed to, high level 
^^.s^^tive positions. ^Rank and Salary Differentials 4^ the J970*s: ./I 
* : of Male and Female Fl^li-Time Teachers in Canadian Universities , 

by Mori cja 'ddyd^, was published by the A. U.C.C- in 1979. It 
^ >v-\^^^ sliilbgngtituted only a small proportion of the full-time 

staff. '^V^men were found to be concenfrated in the lo\^er 
;|(!|^4^;anks and their median salaries wefe lower thaVf those received by their male i 
/J;^' '^^olleagues. Professor Bcyd concluded that the overall rank and salary stgtus of . 
■; V ^j^^ female faculty relative to male faculty had changed little during the 1970s. 

Jill,McGalla Vickers examined these issui^^n behalf of the Canadian^ 
Association of University Teachers' (C A UT) in But Can You Type? Canadian 
Universities and the Status of Ifc)m^«. Jointly publishedf by CA UT and Clarke- 
Irwin in 1977, this study found that sexual stereotypifig was onlyone aspect of 
the problftrri of limited participation by women in university profe^ional. 
programmes. It was difficult for women academics to pursue their own cause 
aggressively bemuse t^y usually lacked security of rank optenure, or even afulk 
time job. Dr. Vicars argued that only government inter\4niior?Vould force the 
universities to jalce positive steps toward equaLbpportunit\^ for women in 
academe.. ; ^ . ^ ' 

, The Canadian Federation of University Women sponsored an eaHy study,, 
in 1967, of women university graduates in continuing education ftid 
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employment. Another study, The^ Potential ^Participation of Women in 
Uni\'ersity A/fairs, v/hkh appeared ip 1976, urged universities to take sferiously > 
thejneed for female role models toi^ncourage women students to pursue and 
complete their career preparations. ' a . > 

A^rcport done fpr the Council of-Ontario Universities (COU) by L.C 
Payton concluded that women do not have equality of participation with men as 
students at any level in Ontario*uniyersities. Entitled T/;^ Status of Women in 
Ontario^ Universities: A Report of the (^ouncilqf Ontario Universities,i\\\s%in^y * 
also noted that there were hot only fewer women than men teaching on a full- 
time basis in Onta^rio universities in the mid-seventies, but that their average 
safaries in mott cases were below the average salaries for men. Nor had women 
on the teaching staff been promoted to higher academic ranks.as often^^as men. 

Anumber of similar studies w^re completed during the decade. All of them 
pointed tQ substantij^py the same conclusion. Women in academic life were not 
being treated with fairness and justice. As a result, it inay be that university 

* careers appeared Ifess attractive to qualified women or, even more damaging, 
women students may have decided not to pursue academic careers beyond the 
bachelor's level be/ause of the lack of a female presence iathe professoriate or in 
.graduate studies in many fields. Some of the pther organizations sponsoring 

* studies on this subject wete the Ca'nadian Teachers' Federation, La Federation 
des associations de prefesseurs des universites du Quebec, and Quebec's Conseil , 
du statut^ie la femme. . 

• . The rh-housG'''ijgports prepared at many' universities provide an additional 
and very interesting overview o/ the status of w^en at Canadian universities in 
the period^frpm about 1974 to 1982. They ^e replete with recommendations to 
amelicvplie^theL situation that *w6men in the^university settiiig faced, both as 
students aj:id as faculty memhep. From a review of this litjerature, it is clear that 
universities were jpespondin| tfe pressures to exaniine their structures and, 
procedure$ : with a ^ view lo determining the nat^ire and extent of sex 
disQrimination and to eliminating it. What is remarkable to the Commission is 
that this spate of studies and \ec(^tnendatrons appears to have had such little 

* effect orrhiring, promo^ion^ tenure, and sa^a^y differentials. 

A brief review of some of these in-house university studies provides a sense 
<Oof the extent of the problems raced by. women in fanadian universities in the 
1 980s. At least 32 major university studies, as w^ll'as additional supplementary 
reports, were commissioned in the 1970s and early^l 980s. Many of these were 
prompted by International Women's Year in 1975, as well as by the growth of 
female enrolments in postsecondary education. It was only natural that, as moife 
and moi;e women enrolled^ in universities and colleges, question^ were raised 
about the treatment of faculty, staff, and students onahe basis of their sex. 

Acadia University esfablished a C&mmitteeon the Status of Women under 
the«chairmanship of Lorette Towes. The group's report, which appeared in 1 978, 
' indicated that only 17 per cent of the full and part4ime faculty^ Acajdia were 
women, that proportionately more men than women received tenure stream 

^ . Z^' i ■. : - 213- ■ ■ ' , 
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appointments, and that there was de facto discrimination against women \n 
university promotion, tenure, and salary scales. 

>jThe University of Alberta Task Force report (1974) concluded that the 
aveVage salary of a male faculty member was $2,661 more than that of 'a female 
faculty member with the same characteristics, i.e., age, hfgh€st degree, years of 
service, discipline. The publication of a later document. University of Alberta 
Awards Adjustment tqrii^omen (1977-1978); pT0\idc6 a study of almost 300 
Cases. It concluded thai Avompn were consistently paid less than men and that 
low salary at hiring sdems to have been the major problem in a number of cases. 
The discrepancies between the salaries of males and females further illustrated 
the disadvantages experienced by women on staff. * ' 

The Presidential Advisory Committee on the Status of Women at the 
University of Calgary (1977) found that a $2,661 salary differential between men 
and women existed in 1 976. In February of that year there were only two women, 
out of forty-four mentfcers, on the General Faculties Council, and the report 
concluded that women had not progressed in significant numbers to the highest 
ranks'in the University. A subsequent study, done at the University i^n 1980, 
showed little cha'hge in the status of women. 

At Laval, Au Fehunin: Le rapport du comite d'etude sur la condition 
feminine a I'universite Laval (1979) compared salary levels for men and women 
by rank between 1975 and 1979, The report indicated that, on the average, 
women with comparable scholarly background, experience, and age were paid 
less in every category. Between 1975 and 1979, however, the salary differential 
had been reduced at the full professor level from 9.2 per cent to 4. 1 per cent; at 
the associate- professor level, from 6.5 per cent to 1.4 per cent; at the assistant 
professor level, from 5.1 per cent to .1 percent; and for lecturers from.6 percent 
to .7 per cent. ' , 

Similar studies were made at many other universities, A review of these 
studies indicates. that the situation described in the few examples given above * 
was typical at most of the universities of Canada, although not many could 
match the progress made at Laval in reducing the salary differential between 
male and female faculty members. Reports were completed at the following 
universities in addition to those already cited: Brandon, Carleton, Dalhousie, 
Laurentian, Lakehead, Guelph, McGill, McMaster, Memorial, Mount Allison, 
Ottawd, Queen's, Rtg lna, St. Francis Xavier, Saskatchewan, Simon'Fraser, 
. Trenti the Universit/ of Sntish Columbia, Universite de Montreal, the 
University of New Brunswick, Universite du Quebec a Montreal, University de 
Sherbrooke, the University of Toronto, the University of Victoria, Waterloo, 
Western Ontario, Windsor, Winnipeg, and at York University in Toronto. 
Despite the damning evidence and many constructive recommendations, 
provided by these studies, and some advances which have been made, the 
information assembled by Statistics Canada and presented in TaMes 44. 45, and 
46 shows that wage discrimination on the basis of sex is still being practiced at 
Canadian universities. 
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Unfortunately, attention to the concerns of wom^n in the university seems 
now to have abated. Very little current research is being done oh the status of 
women in Canadian academic life. The new programnie of support for research 
on the^heme of *Women and Work', announced in the Spring of 1983 by th^ 
Social Sciences and Humanities Research Council, should help to foster some of 
'^tlW research that is so badly needed in this area, Much remainsto be written, for 
example, about "the ways in whifci accepted ideas and practices systeixiatically 
discourage women whose abilicies are identical to those of their maje 
counterparts from achieving their goals."^ Default assumptions,^ attitudes, 
financial questions, and the impact 'of public policies all need examination, as 
does the relationship between equality of opportunity in education and equality 
of opportunity in the labour force. The Commission urges that more attention 
and continuing attention to the status of women in Canadian higher education 
be encouraged and supported. In the Commission's view, the under-utilization 
of the talents of the educated female population, and the discrimination against 
jvvomen in universities, whether practiced consciously or unconsciously, is a 
national disgrace. 

Studies in other countries with which Canada has close educational links 
indicate similar patterns of discrimirfation against women in higher education. 
The Equai Opportunities Commission (E.O.C.) in the United Kingdom, for 
exanf)ple, has collected statistics comparing the position of women ?^nd men in a 
variety of academic and other jobs in Britain's universities.' The picture which 
emerges from their report is one of women clustered in the lowest salary grades, 
in both the teaching and the non-acacjemic fields of university work. The E.O.C: 
found that women constitute 10 per cent of academic staff, with an 82 percent 
concentration in the lower paid lecturer grade. Similarly, only 26 per cent of 
university administrative staff are women, and they are under-represented in all 
grades above the bottom two. Although women make up 44 per cent of senior 
library staff, only 8 per cent are in the higher grade III and IV posts, compared 
with 27 per cent of the men. Whereas men working part-time at universities 
might often be consultants or visiting teachers, women working part-time at 
universities frequently have no other paid employment. The E.O.C. noted that 
there were no women in the chief adnflinistrative post (Vice-chancellor or 
equivale^nt grade) of any university in Great Britain. The American Council on 
Education has also pointed to the need to combat discrimination against women 
in many areas of postsecondary education in the United States. 

Discrimination against women ip Canada is, of course, not confined to the 
universities. As the Parliamentary Task Force on Employment Opportunities ^n 
the 1980's, chaired by Warren Allmand, has noted: 

The last decade showed a remarkable increase of almost 28 percent 
in the participation rate of women in the labour market. The 1980's 
will show a further large increase in women joining the labour force. 
Women have distinct problems both in joining the labour fcfrce and' 
in remaining there. They face a barrier of discrimination in getting 
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referred to training programmes for occupations which have not 
been traditional work for women. Far too often they must endure 
the problem of job ghettos — low skill and low paying jobs. 

There are also indications that women are paid less'than men for the 
same work. Experience seems to account for only a small part oipilis ^ 
gap in earnings. Further disruptions in offices due to the iptreasing 
use of microelectronic equipment will also affect women and create ' 
further inibalahces. Furthermore, parents have the added problem of 
inadequate day care services; and since the care of children has usual- 
ly been viewed as the role of the mother, women are more unfavour- 
ably affected. Without greatly expanded day care services, many 
married women will be unable to work or if they must^ their children 
will not be properly cared for.'*' 

The literature on the subject indicates that there are inequities in the relative 
situation^ of men and women throughout our society. Women*s earnings, 
working conditfons, benefits, access. to advancement, distribution in types of 
occupatior^, and rates of employment differ from those of men and are almost 
consistently found to be inferior." This is the case regardless of educational 
achievement or qualification in almost every facet of our society, and it is a 
feature of life even in academe where, one would have assumed, the notion of 
equality of the. sexes w6uld by now be a normal part of a civilized intellectual 
environment. 

A study prepared for the Canadian Advisory Council on the Status of 
Women sums up the current position of women in the paid work force in blunt 
terms: ^ ^ 

Women in the paid work force are disproportionately ghettoized into 
low-paid, low-status jobs with little hope of advancement and a 
future which for many offers only more machines and more tedium. 
» Teaching and nursing are the only two occupations with higher pay 
prestige that have .been available to women. But most women are 
clerical workers in offices and banks, salespersons in food and 
department stores, service workers in hospitals^^botels and restau- 
rants, and production workers in factories. They are paid on average 
half of what men earn with a work, status to match. 

The vast expansion in part-time work in our society has been a mixed 
blessing for women. On the one hand, it has certainly opened up opportunities to 
gain income for a great many women. On the other, it has often made it easier to 
sustain outdated stereotypes of their lin^ited capabilities and of the work that it is 
appropriate for them to do. In 1 98 1 , there were 1 ,477,000 part-time workers in 
Canada, of whom 72 per cent were women. Studies, indicate that the 
employment conditions for such jobs frequently include lower rates of pay and 
fewer benefits, proportionately, than full-time work, in addition to inconvenient 
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hours, overwork on demand, and insecurity.'^ The importance of the trend to 
part-time work is demonstrated in elementary and secondary teaching where the 
number oV part-time teachers employed by school boards tripled during the 
decade from 19^-73 to 1981-82. In 1981-82 the HypicaF part-time teacher was 
female, 36 years of age, and teachin^iri an elementary school. Ninety per cent of 
part-time teachers were female (15,193) compared with 56 per cent of full-time 
teachers.'^ ^ 

Discrimination against w^omen in the work force, and in particular in the 
professions, has deep roots in social attitudes and in the law. In preventing Annie 
Langstaff from becoming a member of the Quebec Bar in 1 9 1 5, for example, Mr, 
Justice Saint-Pierre said that for a woman to be a barrister would be "nothing 
short of a direct infringement upon public order and a manifest violation of the 
law of good morals and public decency."^^ Such curious legal views were 
reinforced by medical texts and bizarre lore about the health needs and nature of 
women."* Judge Rosalie Abella concludes that the laws of property, support, 
and custody have "created a systemic and generic dependency from which one 
can hardly expect to see a tradition of equality developing."" 

The history of Canadian higher education provides miany reminders of the 
strong opposition women have had to overcome in their movement towards 
equality of opportunity in education. Other universities were slow to follow the 
pioneering lead of Mount Allison which accepted its first woman student in 
1862. "The attempts of women to enter the university were attended by fierce 
public controversy over the probable deleterious effects study during puberty 
would have on their health, on their future roles as mothers, and on the male 
students who would be in close proximity to them."'^ Women have had to 
Jtruggle long and hard for admission to our universities and, then, for admission 
on an equal footing to some of the bastions of professional education within the 
universities. This struggle has clearly some way yet to go. 

Ironically, the achievement of equal educational opportunity (to the still- 
limited extent that it has been achieved) has not resulted in equal labour force 
opportunity for women. Today, it is not clear how much more opportunity there 
is» despite all the changes which have taken place in the educational system. It is 
stitt: true that the higher the level of educational attainment, the lower the 
proportion of females. "No matter which male domain they have entered, female 
graduates earn significantly less than males. The opportunity as measured by 
salary is unequal."'*^ Although education has helped women to gain job status, it 
has not brought them commensurate income. "Women earn far less than men 
for every year of education they complete, and the ratio of male to female 
earnings has not improved over time."2o Moreover, unemployment rates for 
women graduates have run twice as high as those for men and ^ar, higher 
proportion of female than male graduates hold part-time jobs. A survey of 1981 
doctoral graduates found that the proportion of women(14%)still seeking work 
at the time of graduation was almost double that of the men (8%).^^ 
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The fact thai even higher education does not provide women with much 
respite from inequality or discrimination in the workplace was documented ip a, 
study prepared for Statistics Canada in 1980. Entitled Higher Education-^ 
Hired?, the report begir\&L. 

A college diploma or university degree is no guarantee that a woman 
will achieve equality in the labour force. Women arc not earning their 
^credentials in "elite" fields such as medicine, engineering, law or 
business. They are clustered in traditibhal, female*dominated areas 
that lead to low-paying jobs with few chances for advancement and 
little prestige. 22 

\n An Endangered Species: Women in Management in the I980's, Professor 
Olga Crocker provides a provocative review of the circumstances that 
professio\ial women face in Canada, including academe.*^ Professor Crocker 
examrnes three main issues in her paperrthe extent and forms of discrimination, 
on the basis of sex, in both the public and private sectors in^ Canada; Ihe 
alternatives available to organizations, including universities, if they are serious 
about eliminating discrimination on the ^asis of sex; and the benefits of non- 
discriminatory practice for both the organization concerned and the society at 
large. She concludes that, even though the percentage of women in the labour 
force has risen, the percentage of women at higher levels has actually declirltt(JJ|i 
business, the majority of women are concentrated in entry-level jobs, a few are 
found in first-line supervision. At the top are those who have inherited the family 
business. "In the middle ranks, women are almost extinct."^^ |n her view this" 
situation is the result of a tradition of employment' and promotion 
discrimination against women. She challenges Universities to^help to change 
these pradtices but observes that, to date, **In most Canadian universities little or' 
nothing is being done to' end discrimination/'^y 

Universities, both as places of education and as important social and 
cultural institutions in our society, have responsibilities that go beyond those of 
business organizations or government departments. As institutions of higher 
learning they ought to set an example and to pt'ovide at least some measure of^ 
. leadership to other institutions, both through their research on matters affecting 
women and by their treatment of women. There can be no question that women 
ought to have social, economic, political, and cultural equality with itien in our 
society. But they do not. Universities ought to be in the forefront of change in 
.respect to the status of women in our society. But they are not. Everf in terms of 
/their own treatment of women, universities have sustained and perpetuated the 
\^tus quo, as their many in-hduse reports on the status of women fnake 
abundantly >clear. , 

One of the greatest failings ofthe universities, and one of the ways in which 
they are helping to perpetuate the status quo, is that they are not preparing 
women for all sorts of vocations beyond those traditionally considered 
"feminine**. The fact that women^in management in the 1980s could be written 
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aboiit as an "cndangcrQd species'' is as much an indictment of the university as it 
is or government and of the business community. 

Pespite the increases in the number of women attending universities, there 
is still a *ghettoizing' of females into certain academic areas, For the most part, 
these are areas in which there is at present little job opportunity or niobility in 
university teaching. They^are also, in gei^eral, areas that are not as high paying as 
those dominated by men (Table 47). Males outnumber females in the sciences, 
commerce and business administration, engineering, dentistry, medicine, and 
law; Most of these areas are accorded more money and/ or prestige than those 
areas in which women outnumber men: fine and applied arts, humanities,: 
education (for teaching largely at, the junior levels), miscellaneous health 
professions, nursing, pharmacy, library science, and household science. These 
latter tend to be, on the average, lower paying professions with lower social 
status and less influence. The differences in salaries between professions, and the 
fact thateyen within the higher status areas women are lower paid than men, on 
the aveS^e, are illustrated in Table 48. ^ 

The difference in the degrees of participation'of men and"woriien in the 
scientific professions in Canada is enormous.26In a statement of concern about 
the science education of women in Canada, the Science and Education 
Committee of the Science . Council has noted that few girls study sciences and 
mathematics in Canadian schools and that there is little evidence that enough is 
being done to correct this situation.27 The Science Council is concerned not oiily 
about the effects on the lives and careers of women themselves, but also about 
the consequences for the scientific and economic health of the country in this age 
of high technology. The number of girls studying physics and mathematics in 
Canadian high schools is less than half the number of boys. As the Council notes,, 
the absence of girls from science classes today will lead to a, corr^ponding 
absence.of women from professional science tomorrow. The products of science 
and technology invade and shape our lives. If women are to help mould our 
society they must be well represented in the professional scientific and 
technological community. The absence of women from science education now 
is, therefore, of central importance to the status and role of women in Canada in 
the future. For these reasons, educators, researchers, and policy makers must 
ensure that there are no barriers to girls receiving a first-class education in the 
sciences, mathematicsT and technolbgy. Parents and teachers should ensure that 
girls with an inclination and the ability to study science are encouraged to do so. 

At present, women constitute less than 2 per cent of the engineering 
profession in Canada. As Table 47 shows, this situation will be perpetuated with 
•little change in the near future. In 198 N82, only 8.4 per cent of those enrolled in 
undergraduate engineering courses and only 10.6 per cent of those enrolled in 
undergraduate applied science and engineerkg courses, overall, were wonien. 
Thus, unfortunately, there will be. very few women with the requisite 
background to enter the profession over the next few years, and there will be 
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TABLE 47 

FULL-TIME UNDERGRADUATE ENROLMENT BY FIELD 
OF STUDY AND BY SEXv 1981-1982 

S> ■ ... 
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Household Science 
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Veterinary Medicine 
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Other Biological Sciences 
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Engineering 
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Applied Sciences 
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Health Sciences: 
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63.1 


22,701 


Dentistry 


V 1,540 
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1.991 


Medicine 


5.106 


3,199 


38.5 
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Nursing 
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.^Pharmacy 
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i^Other Health Sciences 
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Other Physical Sciences 
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TOTAL 


189,231 ' 


165.521 


46.7 


354,752 



Source: Information provided by Statistics Canada. 1983. 
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TABLE 48 

MEDIAN SALARIES, 
BACHELOR'S AND FIRST PROFESSIONAL DEGREE 
' RECIPIENTS EMPLOYED FULL-TIME BY FIELD' 
OF STUDY AND BY SEX, 1978 



Field of Study . Median Salaries 
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Education 


15.780 


14,850 


Engineering 


17.680 




Fine Arts 


13.660 


12,800 
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Medicine & Dentistry 
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Nursing 
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Pharmacy . 
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Law ' 
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Political Science _ 


: 14.280 
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Psychology 
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Social Work 


15.860 


14,750 


Sociology 


15.010 


13,760 


General 


13.850 


12,990 


Overall Median 


$15,390 


$14,150 



Source: Statistics Canada. "Sex Differences in the Employment Charac- 
teristics of Bachelor's Degree Recipients" Service bulletin : 
education statistics. Vol. 2. No. iS. Ottawa. 1980. p. 6. 
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virtually no women in the senior ranks of the next academic generation in the 
engineering disciplines. In this situation, engineering schools need to take 
deliberate action to encourage the 'presence of women. As the Canadian 
Engineering Manpower Council has noted, however, **Simply graduating more 
women from engineering programs will not ease the shortage of engineers if 
these women find their career paths blocked by anything except their own 
inclinations and abilities:"28 Unfortunately, there still are many discriminatory 
attitudes and practices in the workplace which must be. overcome. In this 
situation, the profession must make it a top priority to work to overcome sudh . 
discriminatory attitudes and practices and to promote engineering careers for 
women as widely as possible. . 

Women represent an enormously important potential source of highly 
qualified persohnel for Canada in many areas, in addition to the sciences. The 
Task .Force on Labour Market Development has estimated that women will 
constitute 65 per cent of the expansion in the Canadian labour force in the 
I980's.29 Yet, all surveys and studies make clear that the abilities and skills of 
^46men'are being grossly under-"Utilized in some of the key growth areas in our 
national life such as science, technology, and the professions. In fact, the 
evidence makes clear that to the extent that women are being trained for jobs in 
this country, they are being oriented by education towards low paying, low 
status occupations, or for fields in which there is currently and will be for some 
time to come a mis-match of supply and demand, particularly in academic job 
opportunities. The process begins long.before young women entcruniyersity, of 
course, but the universities and the school systems could do far more to 
encourage capable young women to move into those academic and professional 
areas that have been hitherto thff preserve otmales in our society. 

In terms of Canadian higher education, a numfier of steps must be taken to 
open up opportunities for female students at both the undergraduate and post- 
graduate levels. Steps must also be taken to stop discrimination in the hiring and 
treatment of female faculty and staff, The present widespread and blatant 
discrimination in salaries and wages must stop, and be replaced by fairness and 
justice'^rcg^rdlesspfsex in employment opportunities and remuneration, and in 
the awarding of promotion, tenure, and administrative office. Women who have 
the requisite qualifications, experience, and capabilities should not be made to 
feel that the upper ranks of the university community, or of business or 
government, are virtually closed to them because of their sex. Nor should female 
academics have to consider that the only place for them is in the junior ranks or 
in part-time positions in the academic world. ^ 

Women academics are treated as members of an unacknowledged ghetto, 
open to exploitation through ad hoc and low paid arrangements. More work 
needs to be done to document this particular situation and to examine its 
implications. There is, indeed, need for •'a whole new kind of research" about a 
great many aspects of the status of women in Canadian higher education.^o fiut 
the need for further work, and for continuing research, must not be used as an 



excuse for failure to take correctivc^aclion now to remedy the many abuses that 
arc patent and only too well documented. Universities arid colleges have very 
nearly buried the real injustices concerning their treatment of women beneath an 
avalanche of well-meaning reports. Having salved their collective conscience 
with this plethora of documents, they are now tending to return the issue to the 
bottom of their agenda. It belongs at the top. 

In attempting to address the problems of the status of woVcn in higher 
education? many universities and colleges have appointed special Women's 
Affairs Officers to advise their boards, senates, and senior administrations. 
While this has been genuinely helpful in some instances, the 'Commission has 
observed, with regret, that it h^^«roften proven tb be little more than a gesture, an 
exercise in tokenism or window-dressing. In some instances, indeed, the 
existence of such Women's Affairs Advisors and Offices has provided an excuse 
for the rest of the university or college to carry on with its general neglect of the 
status of women and to continue practices that are effectively discriminatory. 
With this experience in mind, the Commission cautions against the dangers of 
labelling certain issues as.*women'$ issues' when they are, in reality, questions of 
justice and fairness which ought to be dealt with as general problems of concern 
to the entire aCademic community and not segregated off into some corner where 
they are treated as simply the concerns of women. As long as issues are treated as 
if they are the concern of a minority only, they will riot be adequately or 
e/fectively dealt with. * ' * „ 

The universities and colleges of Canada must approach the problems posed 
by the current inequitable treatment of women in higher education as questions 
of central policy which are properly the concern of the whole institution and of 
everyone in it, ajndnot simply the concern of those who are adversely affected by 
such discrimination. -On questions of hiring, .promotion, *and tenure, for 
example, it ought to be a matter of institutional policy that all candidates and all 
staff members are treated with fairness, not because they are women or men, but 
"iiSecause they are all members ofthe academic community or aspirants to it. Male 
students and faculty members will do well to remember that they, too, are the 
victims of educational streaming. Stereotyping channels them towards the 
traditionally male-dominated academic fields, thus restricting their options as 
well. V 

One sign that there is more awkreness of some of the sex discrimination 
issues at the universities is the increasing recognition now being given to the issue 
of sexual harassment. It is, of course, not a new phenomenon. ItSs an old 
phenomenon that is at last receiving some of the serious attention that it 
deserves. The C.A.UT, has developed sortie guidelines for the handling of 
'\e^uai harassment problems. The Commission urges every university and 
college to use therh as a base in developing their own procedures'for dealing with 
the issues involved in sexual harassment cases. . 

Sexist! language is one form of sexual harassment. In its way, it contributes 
to the more overt and institutionalized forms of sexual discrimination. 3> The 
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Commission recommends that uitKcrsities and colleges review their policies and 
publication's and that they adopt a policy of eliminating the use oji^xist 
language from their official business, including its use in official publications, 
advertisements, and job descriptions. 

Finally, the Commission notes with pleasure the development of accredi^d • 
programmes and courses in women's studies at a number of universities and 
colleges. There is room for more of these programmes and courses,and they ^ 
do much to focus attention in teaching and research on the contribution or 
women. They can also help to make amends for the post neglect of ihh- 
fundamental dimension of Canadian studies. In addition to the development of 
women's studies, specifically identified as.such, it is as important perhaps ' 
even more important — that proper attention be given to the role of women in all 
appropriate areas pf the curriculum. 

The university.nhe Commission believes, must provide some leadership to 
societyby encouraging women and men to consider work in any academic field 
that interests them, including those from which they have thus far been 
traditionally, if unofficiAlly* excluded. University and college admissions 
counsellors, and school guidance officers, should encourage young women and 
men to develop their talents in whatever academic areas these may exist. If, for 
example, the interests and abilities of a woman student point to the sciences or 
professions, she ought not to be automatically channelled, either overtly or by 
less obvious pressures, into the arts. This is a complex matter, of course. Critics 
of this statement simply point to the career choices that women students 
themselves make as a result of their own prejudices or preferences. That, we 
submit, is part of the problem. Because, of years of conditioning by society and 
by the educational system itself, young people, of both sexes, often do not see 
that there are real Choices for them to make. Remarkable progress has been 
made in some areas, it is true; there are now many more female students in 
professional faculties than *ever before, for example. But that is not en6ugh. 
Admission into the lower-paid ranks of professions is no substitute for Equality, 
and it is no substitute for the provision of full opportunities to women who wish 
to work in this community and to contribute tq it. Universities and colleges have 
a responsibility to demonstrate to society, tlirough their own actions, that equity 
is possible and that opportunities should not be denied to people because of th^ir 
gender. \ 

Until women are permitted to participate fully in the acadentic community, 
that community will be less than it could otherwise become. Nor will ii be 
possible for Canadians to have a reasonably balanced kiiowledge and 
understanding of themselves or of the national and international societies within 
which they reside. 
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The Commission recommends; 

1. that Cunudinn universities and colleges stop discrimination in the hiring 
treatment of female faculty and staff; 

2. that universities and coljeges approach the problems involved in correct- 
ing the current inequitable treatment of women in Canadian higher 

^ education as a question of central institutional policy which is properly 
') . tlieconcernoftheentireinstitution,andofeveryoncinit,andnotsimply 
the concern of those who are adversely affected by such discrimination; 

3. that the Association of Universities and Colleges of Canada and the 
C^arifadian Association of University Teachers establish a joint comi^ittee 
t6 proposq guidelines and procedures designed to ensure fairness and 
equality of opportunity in treatmerlt in the universities for men and 
women in hiring, proniotion, the awarding of tenure, and selection for 
administrative office; 

4. that the Association of Universities and Colleges of* Canada and the 
Canadian Association of University Teachers establish Jointly a pro- 
gramme to monitor, for at least the next five year^period, the treatment 
by universities of women members of faculty and s{aff, both full-time and 
part-time, in academic, administrative and support work; 

5. that the Department of Employment and Irhtnigration Canada make a 
grant to the Association of Universities and Colleges of Canada and/or 
the Canadian Association of Unfversity Teachers to meet the costs of the 
proposed monitoring programme; 

6. that the Ass^ociation of Canadian Community Colleges, working with 
appropriate agencies and departments at the provincial level, ^ 
establish mechanisms to monitor the treatment of women trTC^ijgimunity 
colleges and to develop guidelines and procedures to ensure fairness and 
equality in the treatment of teachers, staff, and students regardless of sex; 

7. that a properly funded research institute be established to promote con- 
tinuing research about the status of women in Canadian education and, 
more broadly, about t|ie status and experience of women in Canadian 
society;^2 . 

8. that the Association of Universities and Colleges of Canada and the 
Canadian Association of University Teachers establish a joint working 
committee to take the lead in the planning and Arrangements for the pro- 

^ ' ■■' posed new research institute, and that the Department ofEmployment 
and Immigration Canada and the Department of the Sec/retary of State 
provide core funding and assistance to the project; / 

9. that the Association of Universities and Colleges of Canada.and the 
Association of Canadian Community Colleges urge their member insti- 
tutions to eliminate employment practices that discriminate on the 
grounds of maritaPstatus; 
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10. that the Askooiution of Universities and Colleges of tanadn and the 
Association of Canadian Commupity Colleges actively :i|ncouragc their 
member institutions to appoint appropriately qualified wojipen to a(|min- 

' istnitivc posts, policy making; bodies, and senior acadeniic positions;^** 

11. that the Association of Universities and Colleges of Cahada and t)\c As- 
sociation of Canadian Community Colleges ensure that wojfnen ard ade- 
quately represented on their own councils, committees, a(nd staffs; ' , 

12. that universities, colleges, and schpol systems take more deliberate 
steps to encourage femalestudents with the ability and interest to do so to 
pursue their studios in those areas that have hitherto been largely the pre- ' 
serve of mal(^ students. In addition to those other areas to whfch women 

• students have thus fur been tradhionally, if unofficially, restricted; 

13. that educators and policy-makers ensure that there are no barrrcrS/at any 
level of the educational system to block qualified female students from 
receiving an education in whatever their field of interest may Wj includ- 
ing the sciences, mathematics, and technology; • /( ^ 

14. that professional and vocational faculties? and dcnartmemsS in which 
womtn students are appreciably under-r'cpresenW (indUS^ing, for 
example, appjicd science and engineering, law, medij&ie, denmty, com- 
merce and business administration, and journalism) takefflfeliberate 
action to assist and encourage the enrolment of w^monrsYM^^'^i^^ 
undergraduate and post-graduate level^; .St^ ' . 

15. that universities and colleges reviejv their student cjiuWllinglarrangc- 
ments to ensure that adequate guidance and assistande is beinug given to • 
female students who may wish to pursue their studies atlhe gril^^ 

and in a'cademic areas that have tended to be regarded as ^lalfpreselrves; 

16. that each university and college provide appropriate (fay care facilities or 
arrangements to ensure that no student, male or female, is disadvantaged • 
through lack of access to such services; ' ' 

17. that national professional organizations, such as the Canadian^jCouncil 
of Professionaj^ngineers, for example, make it a top priority IflS^n^^ 
the discriminaKry attitudes and practices ^yh^ich «till block^^eycafcer 
paths of women in the workplace; 

18. that universities and colleges use the guidelin'esMrlhe handlin'gbf sexual 
harassment problems developed by the C,A,\j1l:p a base in developing 
their own procedures for deahng with the^>uer^.olved in sexual 
harassment cases; ^ ^^^WT^ » 

19. that univershies ahd colleges adopt a policy of gjumijpting the use of 
sexist language from their official business, includinKjits use in official 
publications, advertisements, and job descriptions; 

20. that encouragement and support be given tp the further development of 
accredited courses and programmes in women^s studies, and that due 
attention be given to the role of women in all appropriate areas of the 
curriculum. 
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31. Ki\U. Hvr and hh, . 

32. It nuiy prove poNniblc to MrcngtheJt'iincKiHtingorguni/iitlonfor (hlHpurpuMC. Altcrmitlvclywi 
new, iuHtlimc in«y he dcHlruhle. 

}}, The CommlHsion recogni/es that a similar recommcfulation wiih nuule to the AUCC In 1971 by 
a worksltop on "the Univeritily and the StattiH of Won\cn /' anil that Kuch a iccomniertihitlon 
m\s reiterated at (he 1075 AllCCanmial meeting, ax well a»on other occuNlonM, The cane forthc 
recommendation is ntronger than ever. Holh ajiHoclalioiiJi need to rettirn tt) the point anil to 
Mkk to it with force and conviction. 
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[Jorcij^ti suulentH play nn iinportinit rok in prymnMng knowledge about 
' Canada abroad I hey also contribute to the knowledge arul understanding 
that Canadians have both of themselves and ol' the rest 61' the world, 

I'he ijucst lor scir-kiu)wledge in any society ought not to be u search that 
blinds citizens to the realities ofthe wider international conmnndly. Canadians 
need to be more aware (d and to know more rdunit the World outside Canada, To 
know ourselves, wc must kiu)w others. 

It may not he possible lor all Canadian students to see nuuiy other countries 
at lirst hand. Hut it should be possible, thanks lo the presence of foreign 
Hiudenis, lor many Canadian students to learn from personal contact about 
other countries, other cu!lur«s. luul Qtlier ways of doing and seeing things, In this 
process, they nuiy often find th^^t the subject about which they learn the nu)s( will 
be tlieiuselves and their own society. J'he presence of loreign students, bringing 
with them their dillercnt heritages and perspectives, provides an opportunity for 
Canadians to broaden 'their outlook and to eidarge their knowledge of 
thehiselvcs and of others.^ Moreover, when foreign students return to their own 
countries they carry with them some knowledge of Canada which will play its 
part in the pronu)tion of a more informed understanding of this country abroad, 
riiis wilh in turn, facilitate the development of Canada's international 
economic, diplomatic,, and aultural links.' As the Massey-Livesquc 
Commission observed niore than\hirty years ago, '*the promotion abroad of a 
knowledge (if Caiuula'is not a luxury but an obligation, and a more generous 
policy in this Held would have important results, both concrete and intangible."* 
Foreign students can play a key role, in particular, in the opening up and 
maintcnanec or^^'airada^s links with the international scholarly and professional 
communities. Their presence is in itself an expression of the international 
character of knowledge and ofthe university. Their experience and associations 
in Canadh will, one hopes. ' pave the way for future co-operation and 
collaboration in reseftrch and in a variety of other Fields to the benefit of both this 
country and their own. 

While the whok broiid range of knowledge ia Canada, Canadian self- 
knowledge, and knowledge about Canada in other countries stands to gain from 
the participation of foreign students in our higher education, specific 
programmes of teaching and research about Canada may benefit in particular. 
Within Canada, such programmes arc enriched by the differing perspectives that 
foreign students can bring to tjicm. In other countries, students returning from 
study in Canada can bring their experience and knowledge of this country to 
support the development of Canadian studies programmes in their own.. The 
Commission notes with pleasure the substantial and varied developments in 
Canadiain studies in other countries *in.reccnt years. Since the release of the first 
two volumes of the Commission's Report, which contained an extensive section 
onHhc state of Canadian studies abroad, there has been a dramatic increase in. 
the level of foreign scholarly activity and interest in the study of Canada, and 
also in the level of support for such study. There are now eight associations or 
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Hoctrtics lor Canadiun Htuiiic?i otitniilc ol Canada in varion^i parts ol the world, 
inchiiting tlic Australian and New Zealand Aniiociation lor Canadian Sludicii 
and similar bodies in Hritairi, I'rancc, (krniany« Ireland, Italy: Japan* iHul the 
Unilcd Statct^, t hese associations are linked together throngh the International 
Coancil tor Canadian SoalieSr There arc, as well, centres or programmes dealinn 
Willi the sttaly ol Canada in a growing list ol countries, including Algeria. 
Austria, Helgiiimt Demuitrk, ('inland, Itollaad, India, Israel, Norway, the 
Soviet Union, Sweden, Swit/erlanil,Thailatul, and Upper Volta. This Increasing 
interest in the study ol Canada abroad opens up considerable opportunities for 
Canadian universities to host foreign sttulenis and foreign faculty who have a 
pai'ticular interest in learning, teaching, ami research about this!coui\try, 
(^anadian scholars and institutions have as nmch to gain from this process as 
have the visitors. 

A, run PRESENT POLICY VACUUM 

Ihc Connuission would like to make two basic points with respect to 
foreign student policy. I'irst, this is now a large question and un important one 
lor Canadians. In the I9K2-8,1 acadenriic year, there were about 65.0()() foreign 
students in Canada, over 35,000 of them in our universities,^ Second, 
Canadians arc currently spending, in tjfie university sector alone* more than three 
huiulred million dollars a year, excluoing fees, on the cducat ion of these students 
in Canada.** It should be possible to achieve a much more balanced approach to 
policies affecting these students and' to rcali/.e more sensible results from the 
expenditure of this money than is presently the case. In this chapter wc argue 
that a truly national foreign student policy needs to be established, and that it 
must be developed as part of an overall national strategy for highcrcducatipn, as 
well as being part of our country*s approach to academic and cultural 
diplomacy. 

Little tlillght has been given by political and educational leaders in Canada 
to the devel^ment of appropriate policies for this country with respect to 
foreign students. The Canadian Bureau for International Education (C,B. I, E.), 
based in Ottawa, and a few others have indeed worked hard to draw attention to 
this aspect of Canadian higher cducatirfiTTbut, so far. their efforts have elicited 
only a mild stirring in the national consdcnce. It continues to be true both of 
governments and^pf educational institutions that they have not yet come togrips 
with the issues involved. They have not thought through thcobjcctivcsonwhich 
foreign student policies shdyld be based, nor have they worked togethectoput in 
place the programmes needed to serve such objectives. Because of this lack of 
thought and lack of leadership, the admission and treatment of foreign students 
-4iy-Q^i^ada-is-^^-<]isjointcd— twaphazard-opcfiiUan. It sh o ul d^thctcfar(^_bc-Jia 
surprise that the results of the operation arc often less fair, less productive, less 
balanced, and less appreciated both at home and abroad than might otherwise 
be the case. As a recent study has concluded. 
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The prciciu ho^lgC'podgc of pplicicJi rcgttrding foreign iiuUcnu ilo^i 
iu)t Ncrve well ilie interwi ofthe siiulemn Uiemielvcii, their hoM imu- 
fmioiH, ihc vttriouii Boveruments, nor, in Ihc eiuK «luc«ilon,* 
Yd ihe lorcign MuUenl question U « slgnlficunl one lor Cwnttdtt, tts il U for 
ihe coiinirki from which ihene MmlcnU come, li h m impori«ni for our 
educiuionul inMltutionv for Ihe Ciumdiftn Mudenis enrolled In llicnu for 
C'nnudinn jiocieiy m a whole, nnd for Cjuinda'!! place In Ihc world. i\% It U for the 
foreiKo studeius ihcm?telvc!*. thni sensihicand halanced policies be developed for 
ihc sclcclion and reception of students from other cointtries. It is no longer 
possible to treat the questionH arising from the foreign student presence in 
Canadian higher education as minor points to be sorted out on ihc sidelineti after 
hours. Stalling, enrolment, funding, ei|uipmeni', facllhies. uiul highly (jimlined 
nnuipowcr pinmung are all affected substaiuially by the foreign student factor. It 
has hecmne a pervasive factor that needs to be taken into serious consideration 
in many aspects of educatii)iml planning and educational policy. It is also a 
major factor, both short-term and long-term, in Canada's international 
relations. 

I-or other countries, as^wcll as for Canada, the foreign stndent question is 
becoming a major issue in public policy. I hc report on foreign students in the 
Ijnited States prepared for the American Council on Education, for example, 
concluded that -the education of many thousands of foreign scholars, scientists, 
professionals, and other potential leaders clearly engages vital national 
interests/' and that "one way or another, foreign students have and will 
continue to haVe significant effects on the fabric ofhighcreducation"'^ Yet, as 
the report also noted with concern, "a national philosophy or policy on foreign 
students scarcely exists."^ Another study of foreign students in American 
colleges and universities, aptly entitled Absence of Pedsion, found "ignorance 
and myth abounding,*'" and the scene "marked more by an absence of decision 
Hum by any distinctive pattern of decision making within or across 
institutions/*^ I he authors concluded that serious inquiry into issues related to 
foreign students was long overdue and that **the potential costs of inattention 
arc. we think. considcrablc/''^> As they report, there is no dodging the issue: 
During the l9H0sand beyond the foreign student in the United States 
is likely to become an increasingly significant force in economic, 
educational, political, and social terms. Up to now absence of 
decision has more often than not characterized the approach to the 
issue. This is a luxury, likcmanyothers, that wCarcno longer able to 
afford." . 

Throughout the world there arc now estimated to be approximately one 
million students takin g part in higher education in a fore ign country. The 
number has quadrupled since I960.'2 This massive movement ofstuacrtts poses 
many difficult questions concerning costs and admission, in particular for the 
five countries in which foreign students arc mosT Heavily concentrated: Canada. 
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France, Germany, the United States and the United Kingdom. Together, these 

five-countries take approximately 60 per cent of all foreign students. 

Current,economic conditions, both within Canada and internationally, are 
adding to the. pressures and: strains caused by this large-scale international 
movement of students. In trmes of recession and financial constraint it is all the 
more difficult to cope with the costs andL other problems involved in the 
internati^al jnovement of, students. Yet, it is vital that these problems :be 
handiecLmthlsensitiyity_^iraagina.tion,^^ foresight in a world that des peratel y 
needs a better degree of knowledge and understanding betwejen cultures and 
between nations that are sometimes on the brink of conflict. 

In this situation, when large numbers of people, large sums of money, and 
large international and.educational issues are involved, it is^no longer possible 
for a country like Canada — which is now one of the major players — to leave 
foreign student questions in a policy vacuum. The confusion, uncertainty, 
misinformation, and lack of balancecithat result from an absence of policy about 
foreign student. questions are wastefi^l of tinie, money, and energy, and are 
positively harmful in many instances to Canada's international relations and 
educational institutions. Many questions require sensible answers, and these 
ansvyers are required without more delay. 

The questions being asked abSut foreign students are legion: who are they? 
why are they here? is bringing fofeign students here the best way to help them 
and their countries? where do they come from? how many are there? is their 
number increasing? what are they studying? at what levels in the educational 
system are they studying? gind at which institutions? are they reasonably 
distributed geographically, and by field of study, and amongst our^educational 
institutions? are Canadians being denied places in their own educational 
institutions in order to make room for /ordgn students? are foreign students 

V being properly looked after ^yhile they are here? are we making the most of the 
opportunity while they are here? who is responsible ifor foreign student policy in 
Canada? what does it all cost? are we helping those who most need it? what is the 
benefit to Canada? These and similar questions concern not only foreign 
students. They touch upon the nature of our universities. Indeed, they touch 
upon the very nature of our society and its relationship to the world. > 

Unfortunately, firm and reliable data on which to base answers to many of 
the questions about foreign student policy are often lackingor incomplete. This 
liickofinformation is in itself one resuljt of the policy vacuum that exists in the 

.field. Specific examples of the lack of data about foreign student questions 
needed for both educational and public policy purposes are noted in this 
chapter. ThesVinclude lack of researched information and analyses about the 
numbers, ^ origins, distribution,, personal characteristics, socio-economic 
. background, finances, activities, and costs of foreign students in Canada. Nohe 
the less, it is.(jertainly possible, drawing upon^the information and experience 
that are ayaii|i)lei to identify a number of the major issues and to suggest 

. possible^ppfpaches to answering the questions they raise. 
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B: SOME GENERAL POLICY QUESTIONS 

The first question requiringan answer is not, however, ojie that depends on 
data fora reply, so much as uporijudgement. Why should Canada accommodate 
foreign students? Or, to piit the question niore neutrally, should Ganada take . / 
foreign students? And, if so, why? The same primary question must also be 
answered in the broadei^international context. Should thecountriesof the world 
make the effort to accommodate substantial movements of students across 
international'boiindaries?~A^n~d7lf~sou^ ~~ ~ — — - - - ■; ' . 

The answer usually- given to the question 'should Canada take foreign 
students and, if so, why?' points to a moral obligation that the country may h^ive; 
to do SO; This moral obligationargumeht hastwo parts First, it is said that th^re 
is a debt to be paid. Many Canadians have in the past benefitted from the 
opportunity to study in other countries. No>y that our educational system is 
fairly well developed, we have a moral obligation to repiay the past generosity of 
other countries by opening the doors of our educational institutions, in turii, to 
foreign students. Second, the moral obligation argument continues, ias a country ^ 
that is comparatively well-developed and rich in resources, Canada must do its 
share to help the less developed countries by providing (educational 
opportunities for a portion of their students. Depending on th1e occasion and the 
speaker, this second moral obligation argument may be embellished with 
references to Canada's responsibilities for the promotion of peace and world 

understanding. . , 

^The m^oral obligation arguments for receiving foreign students do have 
validity. But there is some danger in festing the case for foreign students too 
heavily on these argurnents or in pushing the arguments too far. In times of 
economic constraint such arguments lose much of their appeal, no matter how 
valid. Moreover, th^re is a risk in the moral obligation argument of striking a 
note of condescension, of talking too much, about Whelping those less fortunate 
than ourselves'. In the same vein, the Canadian version of the moral argument 
will often affirm fhat our country is in a special position to do wonders in regard 
to foreign students because it was never itself a colonial power, never subjugated 
other peoples, never indulged in racial oppression and so on. In a world that is 
increasingly sensitive to the problems of cultural minorities and to the plight of 
aboriginal peoples, it would be wise to avoid such pious, self-congratulatory 
rhetoric; The^history of the Indian an^ Inuit peoples and the experience of many 
other minorities in Canada may suggest to onlookers that it is myopic clap-trap! 

Without at all discounting the validity of the moral argument, it would 
perhaps be more effective, more realistic, and more honest to respond to the 
question 'why should. Canada take foreign stuc^ts?' with the answer; because it 
is in the country's own best interests to do so. It is, in fact, immensely helpful to 
Canada to have a reasonable proportion of foreign students in our educational . 
institutions. There are clear political, economic, and educational advantages to 
be derived from a foreign student presence, provided appropriate thought and 
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care are devoted to their selection and distribution, and to their treatment while 
they are here. This argument in favour of foreign students op the grounds of 
enlightened self-interest has been well and frankly put in a study published by the 
Overseas Students Trust in the United Kingdom In the longer term, trade and 
international relations benefit from the friendships and associations that result 
from the education of foreign students in a country. In the shorter term, there are 
economic benefits from the income generated here by foreign stu^erft" 
expenditures. / 

But surely the most immediate and important reason for relcpiying fofeign 
students is the tremendous potential educational value of t^eir presence. 
Canadians need to be more aware of and to know more about the world outside 
Canada; and with this knowledge will come, as well, a better knowledge, and 
understanding of their own country .'In Canada, as in the United States;* f,QKjign 
students are all too often "an^ unrealized, underutilized, and unintegrated 
resource for relieving the startling lack of knowledge among domestic students 
about international matters."''* Through the contribution they can make, both 
inside arid outside the classroom and laboratory, and through the particular 
knowledge and expertise they bring with them, foreign students can improve the 
quality of the educational experience offered by Canadian institutions. 

•Thus, on the grounds of enlightened self-interest, as well as of moral 
obligation, Canada should indeed welcome foreign students. In fact, the 
presence of foreign students is probably of greater importance to our own '. 
.education than it is to theirs. 

Enlightened self-interest, as well as moral obligation, also provides an 
answer to the other primary question that looks at the broader international 
context of foreign student issues: should the countries- of the world make the 
effort to accommodate substantial movements of jStudents across international 
boundaries and, if so, why? Again, the political, economic, and educational 
arguments are clear-cut and compelling. To these may be fairly added, without 
risk of the charge of rhetoric when speaking in international terms^ that the 
international mobility of students is one of the foundati(^n stones of a peaceful, 
stable, and increasingly interdependent world. The conclusions of the 
Consultative Group on Student Mobility within the Commonwealth apply to 
the whole globe, to the commonwealth of learning as well as to the 
Commonwealth of Nations: 

We a^evunanimously of t*he opinion that student mobility within the 
Commdhwealth is of crucial importance to each member cotintry 
and to the Commonwealth as a whole. We are strcwngly of the view 
that any society is enriched by an understanding of the cultures and 
circumstances of others. We believe that this understanding can best 
be gained by personal experience. We are convinced that student ex- 
. change provides unique opportunities for sending and receiving 
' C benefit from the sharing of such experience.'^ 
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Another primary question about foreign sti^idents is who in Canada is 
responsible for foreign student policy? Indeed^ giA^nVthe balkanization of the 
country in the field of education, are we capablc^lbt deve 
. policies or common approach towards this irroortarit^spect of our international 
relations?'' • ••• Ip' -. "'V^-'-'::/ 

— A case can be made, depending on one's prefer^hce, for foreign student 
matters to be the primary responsibility of ^he 'Individual e^ 
institutions, or of the provincial governments, or df the federal government. 
" Many academics" foF^^ 
essentially questions to be decided by our educational iystitutions..While this is a . 
self-comforting and academically impeccable view, it ik hopelessly unrealistic in 
today's world. As the Comniission on Foreign Student Policy acknowledged, 
"educational institutions have not addressed the issues raised by the presence of 
foreign students with the care that they might have."'* As that Commission 
further noted, although, "some Canadian postsecondary institutions have 
attempted to come to grips with foreign student policies, . . . they ha^e suffered 
from a lack of clearly articulated principles and coherent well-reasoned models. 
This has left a policy vacuum which has been filled, in part; by goV&rhments.""' 

Nonetheless, the Commission on Foreign Student Policy, ever hopeful, 
sticks with the view that foreign student policy is primarily the responsibility of 
the educational institutions. Its recommendations, therefore, are initially 
addressed to these institutions, on the grounds that they are the bodies most 
directly affected by and concerned with foreign students. The Commission on 
Foreign Student Policy does suggest that "it is time Tor Canadian postr 
secondary institutions to examine their own policies on foreign students", and 
cautions that if these institutions do not address the foreign ^student issues 
"governments will take the decisions out of their hands." 

The reality is that the inability of Canadian postsecondary institutions to 
cope vyith the large and costly problems inyolved in foreign student affairs has 
left a vacuum, with the consequence that the country lacks any adequate or 
coherent approach to these problems. It is nSither surprising nor to their 
discredit that our educational institutions have been unable to resolve the 
problems inherent in developing appropriate, foreign student policies. They lack 
the legal, financial, and administrative resources to do so. The only effective 
capacity for policy making in this complex and costly area lies with government. 
It is unhelpful to assume that our universities and colleges, individually or 
collectively, have now, or have had for years, such capacity. In tbday's world, the 
primary responsibility for foreign student policy lies with government. No other 
body has in these times the legal, financial, and administrative resources needed 
lo develop and apply such policy. ^ • 

However, governments, too, have failed to develop coh^frent policies for 
foreign students in Canada. The federal government, mindful of provincial 
sensitivities where education is concerned, has tended to deal very gingerly with 
foreign student questions, working at the problems around.the edges and usually 
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only when it could not escape doing ao — for example, when questions of 
immigration, visas, employment; and foreign aid were involved. The provincial 
gov«?HU^|s, for their part, have often played the role of dog in the manger^ 
failinjg t^J^oiJc together to develop policies for foreign students but warning the 
tedera]|^i;er^ment away from the area on the grounds that education is a 
proviridjL^^ponsibility. In so far as they have responded at all to the need for 
policies -l^fbreign students, individual provinces (ora group of provinces in the 
case of the Maritimes) have gone their separate ways. The. Council of Ministers 
norEducatidn,,as presently constituted^ has shown itself to be uilerly ineffeetuial 
as a vehicle for developing any common or coherent policy in this field. 

t*he answer, then, to the question 'who is responsible for foreign student 
policy in Canada is that no one knows and, also, that no one has cared enough 
to take any effective steps to provide a better answer. The result is the confusion, 
uncertainty, disjdintedness, and irrationality that mark this country's handling 
of foreign student questions. Such a situation cannot be allowed to continue 
because of the disservice it sb often does* to foreign students, as well as to piir 
educational institutions and to pur international relations. 

Common sense would seem to suggest that the primary responsibility for 
foreign student policy should lie, indeed lies inescapably, with the government of 
Canada. As the thorough study completed by Pet^r Williams concludes, while 
foreign student policy is multi-dimensional in nature, such policy lies more in the 
area of foreign than educational p.bircji;jyFr^^ point of view, it is the 

federal goyernment that has respons^ilife^ir'a^ the movement of 

foreign^atijOhials in and out of thi^ .ictfumfyr S^^^ context of our 

internat^ibnahjfelatipns, it is the governhjeht of p^na<ta tIi'at«Siust t^ke-tlle hiajor ^ 
role in develqpjng foreign student policy. If it does not, theri will be no coherent 
Canadiari^policy in this important area. A 

To make this point is not to suggest an exclusive or evl^n a dominating role 
for the federal government in the field of foreigp student policy. What is needed 
is a national approach to foreign student questions in which the federal and 
provincial governments work together with representatives of the educational 
community. A proposal to this effect is presented at the conclusion of this 
chapter.. 

In the development of a national approach- to foreign student policy, 
consideration should be. given to the question: is bringingToreign students to 
study in Canada the most effective way to help them and to further the 
development of the countries from^yhich they come? Might it be better to put the 
money and effort involved into helping to develop educational institutions in the 
countries concerned? Much more could often be accomplished by spending in an 
economically less-developed country the large amount of money it takes to bring 
a student to Canada in order to educate him or her here. A good deal of work is 
needed to find the right balance between these two approaches to helping with 
the education of foreign students and to ensure that by taking foreign students 
we do not, inadvertently, retard the development of educational institutions in 
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som^ other countries. Studies are also needed to see whether, over a period of 
time^our provision of places to foreign students in Canada may, agai^^ 
inadvertently, coniribute to a brain drain from their country of origin. 

The Australian Universities Development Programme, developed by the 
Australian Vice-Chancellors' Committee, seeks to mobilize the resources of 
Australia's 19' universities to help strengthen universities in ' neighbouring 
developing countries. The Programme concentrates on staff development, training, 
and research in universities in the developing countries and aims to provide aid 
which will allow universities and academics in developing countries to improve- 
their own capacities in teaching and research. The Programme has been supported 
financially by the-Australian government, through the Department of Foreign 
Affairs and the Australian Development Assistance Bureau, from its 
commencement in 1969. 

C. A PROFILE OF F()rEIGN STUDENTS IN CANADA 

Some of the other questions being asked about foreign students^nd foreign 
student policy are; at least at first glance, of a more factual and statistical nature. 
But behind the statistical question lie other questions that are often of a non- 
statistical nature, in this field, as in every other, the final question and the last 
decision must always entail a value judgement. For example, how many foreign 
students are there in Canada? Are the njjimbers increasing? How many should 
there be? 

First, how many are there? As Table 49 indicates, there were 65,007 foreign 
students in Canada in the academic year 1982-83. Of these, 18,696 were.in 
primary and secondary schools, 7,503 were in postsecondary non-university 
educational institutions, and 35,505 were attending university. An additional 
3304 foreign students were in training in hospitals, religious Institutions, 
language schools and other unspecified locations. 

Second, the total nuniber of foreign students in Canada at all levels has, 
indeed, increased substantially in recent years, rising from 47,914 in 1980-81 to 
65,007 in 1982-83 (Table 49). At the university level, the foreign student 
enrolment increased from just under 28,000 in 1980-81 to over 35,500 in 1982-83 . 
Table 50 provides further evidence of the growth in the number of foreign 
university students in Canada, froni just under 20,000 iif 1974-75 to more than 
35,500 in 1982-83, an increase of some 79 per cent in less than a decade. 

Statistics Canada analysts anticipate a further rise in the numberof foreign" 
students at the postsecondary level because of the dramatic increase in the 
number of such students at the elementary and secondary levels of Canadian 
education. It was found that a large number of these student^ were registered in 
Grades XII and XIII, or their equivalents, and that "Since the main purpose of 
these students is to qualify for postsecondary education in Canada . . . it is likely 
that most of theni will attempt to enter Canada's postsecondary institutions in. 
subsequent years.2o 

' ■ ^ 1238 : ■„ ' m 
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As Table 49 acknowledges, the data about the numbers of foreign students, 
although remarkably precise, are not quite firm. This paradox«is explained by 
problems of classification. Moreover, there are differences in the data relating to 
foreign students, as well as to many otherquestions, between Employment and 
Immigration Canada, Statistics Canada, and the educational institutions. Table 
56 illustrates this point by providing an opportunity to compare the number of 
foreign students reported by the immigration file with the number of foreign 
students reported by the universities themselves. Such differences arise in many 
instances from lack of an agreed set of definitions of foreign students and the 
absence of a common approach. lit addition, there is evidence that, particularly 
in the field of foreign students, the da;ta are often incomplete) because ofl|the 
difficulties involved in collecting information. Nevertheless, after examining 
these points, the Commission is satisfied that the data contained in Tabled 49 and 
50, and in other tables presented in this chapter, provide a reasonably accurate 
statement of the position and that the essential facts and trends are correctly 
reported. ■ ^- . 

The third question about the number of foreign students, how many should 
there be?, is a matter of opinion arid of judgement, rather than of statistics. This 
Commission offers two observations. First, an examination of foreign student 
data from some other countries suggests that the foreign student enrolment as a 
percentage of the total enrolment at Canadian postsecondary institutions is not 
at present unreasonable when compared with that of such countries as the 
United Kingdom, France, Germany, the United States, Austria, Switzerland, 
Australia, and New Zealand. There are, however, questions about the composi- 
tion, distribution, academic level, and field of study of these students that need 
some serious consideration. Second,'One.of the elements in a national approach to 
foreign student policy, as proposed in this chapter, should bean on-going search 
for a'fair and sensible balance in the numberof foreign students, as a proportion 
of total . Canadian enrolment and also as^^;p countries of origin, field and level of 
study, and distribution \yithin Canada. Foreign student questions ac^jmost by 
definition, complex and delicate. Rather than beginning by establishin^M'ficial 
limits or quotas on t he numbers of foreign students, it would be better to ivllow 
the motto of York University and 'to try the way', to seek an acceptable ba|ince 
by the application of positive policies rather than by imposing arbitrary fimires 
and percentages at the outset. ^ ' 

Foreign students total about 5 per cent of full- and part-time university 
enrolment in Canada; this percentage has grown slightly from 4.1 per cent in 
1975-76 to 5.2 per cent in 1982-83. Foreign students comprised about 8 per cent 
of full-time enrolment in 1982-83;^cbmpared to about 6 per cent in 1975-76 
(Table 51). By way of comparison, and depending upon definitions, foreign 
students constitute about 20 per cent of the,enrolmerit in higher education in 
Switzerland, about 1 3 per cent in France, about 1 0 per cent in Austria, and about 
10 to 12 percent in the United Kingdom. Again depending upon definition, they 
constitute about 5 to 6 per cent of university students in New Zealand, 4 to 5 per 
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TABLE 49 



FOREIGN STUDENTS BY INTENDED TYPEOF EDUCATION AND REGION*** 
: ,■ 1980-81 TO 1982-83 



REGION 



Primary and Secondary , 



Pwi-jccondary Non-univerjiiy 
TradctandOihcr 



Univeniiy* 



. Tola!" 



l» I9HI. Perccni' Pcranl- m l9«!*Perctn|. M- Ptrcent- 

,H«I ,19X2 age 1983 ajt ' 1981 1982 age 1983 age 

Change ' Change Change Change 

1980-81 ■ 1981-82 1980411 1981^82 

1981^2 • 1982-83 I98|.«2 1982-83 



1980- I98|.peittn|. 1982- Perctnl-' 1980; 1981. Perctnl- 1982. Percenl- 

1981 1982 age, 1983 age' 1981 . age 1983 age - 

Change Change Change ■ Change 

1980- 81 1981^2 1980-81 . I98I.J12, 

1981- 82 198243 1981-82 1982-83 



AllaniiC 
Province! 


329 
••(»5) 


395 
(2,2) 


20.1 


. 411 
(2.2) 




,216 
(3,81 


.210 
(3,3) 


■2,8 


■ 176 
(2.3) 


.16,2 


2.252 
(8.1) 


2,414 
(7.3) 


7,2' 


2,600 
(7,3) 


7,7 


2,718 
(5.7) 


3.022 
(5.1) 


Qucbtc 


. 1,055 
(8,1) 


1,219 
(6.8) 


15.5 


1,243 
(6.7) 


2,0 


905 
(16,0) 


1,024 
116,1) 


13,3 


1,199 
(16.0) 


17,1 


(24,0) 


6,862 
(20,8) 


2,6 


6,782 
(19,1) 


•1,2 


9,069 
(18,9) 


9.745 
(16:5) 


Ontario 


8.124 
(62,6) 


Il,9?6 
(66,8) 


47,3 


12.472 
(56.7) 


4,2 


2,680 
(47.2) 


3.252 . 
(51,1) 


21,3 


4,367 
(58.2) 


34,3 


13,138 
(47,2) 


I7,'l88'- 
(52.1.^ 


30.8 


18,747 
(52,8) 


' . 9,1 


24.279 

, (50,7) 


32.703 
(55.3) 


Prairie 
Provinces 


m 

(12,?) 


2,111 
(11.8) 


29,1 


2,247' 
(12.0) 


6,1 

♦ 


.1,174 
(20.7) 


1,172 
(18,4) 


^,2 


1,149 
il5,3) 


-2,0 


3,741 
(13,4) 


4,I00': 

mi 


9,6 


4,754 
(13,4) 


16,0 ' 


6.819 
(142) 


7,682 
(13,0) 


British 
Columbia 


1.828 
(14,1) 


2,22! 
(12.4) 


21,5 


■2,323 
(12,4) 


4,6 


699 
(12,3) 


709* 
(11,1) 


1,4 


612 
(8,2) 


-13.7 


2.025 
(7,3) 


2,415' 

(7,3):^ ^ 


19,3 


2,622 
(7.4) 


•8,6 


1(029 

(10,5) 


5,943 
(10,1) 


TOTAL 


12.915 
(100) 


17,922 
(100) 


'■38.r 


18,696 
(100) 


4,3 


5,674 
(100) 


6,367 
(100) 


^"12,2 


.7,50) ■ 
(100) 


■|7,8 


27,845 
(100) 


32,979:;; 
(100)' 


'18,4 


35,505 
(100) 


"7.7 


47,914' 
(lOO) 


59,095 

m 



M 



Ml 



.Source; 
■ \ 



ERIC 



(5,1) 



(9,6) 

6J,0()7': 10,0 
(100)'. 



Univeniiy figures based on daia provided in Table 50. ^ 
These loials include as well a caicgory of "oihtr smdenis" who are mostly in hospitals, religious institutions and language schools, and approniraalely 500 studcnl|ptr year whoare at the 
. ; university level but unspecified as to location. i , | 

Data based on valid authorizations as of December I of each year cited,. • V ' 1' . 



, Max von Zur-Muchlen (Statistics Canada), Table prepared for the Commission, July. 1983, Data is from immigration File 




TABLE 50 V , a 

FULL- AND PARWIME FOREIGN UNIVERSITY STUDENTS BY REGION, ' 

■ I9?4-I975 TO 1982-1983 



Year Atlantic Index • Quebec Indcjt Ontario Index Western Index TOTAL .■ M^^^ 

Provinces . ' . • Region 

1974-I5 1.576 * 100.0 4,820 . 100.0 ' 9,654 100.0 3,771 100.0 19,841 110 

\m 1.829 ^ 114,6 5.780 ! 119.9 9,794 / 101,5 5,185 142.8 22,788 114.9 



1976- 77 l.86f 11^,6 7,540 156.4 10,507 ; 108.8 6,311 ; 167.6 ■ 26,219 , 132.1 

1977- 78 . 2,040 '127.8 6,863 142.4 10,323 106.9 6,820 180.9 . 26,046 131.3 
■IS78-79 2,109 132,1 6,644 137.8 10,44 109.0 ' 6,48J. 171.9 25,760 129.8 

1979- 80 ' ^ , ,2.094 131.2 6,586 136.6 11,157 115.6 5.847 '155.1 ■ ' 25,684 129.4 

1980- 81/ 2,252 141.1 6,689 138.8 13,138 136.1^, 5,766 152.9 , 27,845 . 140.3. 

1981- 82 2,414 151.3 ' 6,862 ^ .142.4 17,188 178.0 6,515 172.8 32,979 '166.2 
1982.83:: 2.600 162,9 ' 6,782 140.7 J 8i747;' ,194.2 7,376 : I95.6 : 35,505 ;;: 178.^ 



Sourc?: Max von Zur-Muehlen (Statistics Canada), table prepared fAthe Commission on Canadian Studies, July, 1983. 
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cent in Australia, about 2 to 4 per cent of Students in higher education in the 
United States, and abaut S. per cent Of total enrolment in postsecondary 
institutions in the Federal Republic of Germany.^' In India and Malaysia, the 
percentages are in each case about 0.3 per cent of the total university student 
population. Foreign students comprise slightly more than I per cent of the 
enrojment at the University the West Indies and slightly less than I per cent at 
the University of Guyana. \ ^ 

While an average of about 5 per cent of full- and part-time university 
enrolment in Canada being comprised of foreign students does not seem 
excessive, in light both of world conditions and of the advantages accruing to 
Canada, there are some large questions to be.asked about the make-up of our 
foreign student body. Moreover, not far behind the statistically answerable 
questions: who are they? and where do they come from? lurk the more difficult 
questions: who should they be? ahd where should they come from? 

It is true, as the Canadian Bureau for International Education has noted, 
that "there are students in Canada from nearly every country in the world. "22 As 
Table 52 indicates, using C.B.I. E. data for 1980, Canada attracts students from 
some 174 countries and from all the major areas of the globe. A closer 
examination of the Table raises questions, however, about a lack of balance in 
the spread of^ countries and regions from whibh these students come to Canada. 



^ TABLE 51 

FOREIGN STUDENTS AS A PERCENTAGE OF THE 
FULL-TIME AND OF THE PAR^-tlME CANADIAN 
UNIVERSITY ENROLMENT, 
1975-1976TO 1982-1983 



YEAR 

1975- 76 

1976- 77 

1977- 78 

1978- 79 

1979- 80 

1980- 81 

1981- 82 

1982- 83 



As % of Full-time 
Enrolment. 

6:2 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 
'6.9 

7.3 

8.2 
'8.3 



^ As % of Full- and 
Part-time Enrolment 

4.1 • 

4.6 . 
4.4 
■ 4.4 . ■ 
4.3 - 
4.4 
5.0 

-.-^■■.,-.5.2 : 



Source: Max von Zur-Muehlen (Statistics Canada), Table prepared for 
^ the Commission on Canadian Stikiies, July, 1983. ^ , 
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r mm student enrolment in secondary 
"' and post-secondary institutions by ' 
geographic origin, by conventional 
groupings' 



I A 



Area 



Africa (47)1, 

Ainerica!i.&Caribbn(48) 
U.S.A. 
Oihcrs 

Area subtotal 

Asia (24) 
Hong Kong 
Malaysia 
Others 

Area sub-lolal 
Australasia (I I) .. 
Europe (30) 

Middle East (14) , . \ 
GrandTotals(|]4) , 



Secondary % of column Post-secondary lof column Co 



194 

853 

1,300 
» 

.2,153 



m 
m 



4,100 
2.451 
795 

1,346 
84 
712 
299 

10,788 



(22.7%) 

m 



(68.1%) 
(.8%) 



( 

V 





m 

(.8%) 
(9.1%) 
(5.4%) 

i) 



Note I; Numbers in brackets indicate the number of counlrics In each groyp. 

Source: Commission on Foreign Student Policy J/i(7/),'/i//iii:\v//i('r(/)w,)/'//irOw 

• ■ 198 1. Canadian Bureau for International Education, p. 29, Tabic 3. •: ' . 
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The great majority of foreign students in Canada come from a relatively few 
countries and they are not, as a gh)up, representative of the full international 
community. For example, nearly one-quarter (23%) of the foreign students at 
Canadian pos<secondary institutions come from one place. Hong Kong. There 
are nearly twice as many students from Hong Kong as there {ire from 47 
countricsJnAfrk^ put together. There are more than twice as many students 
from as there are from the more than 30 countries of Europe put 

toget^r. m 5|^here are almost as many students in Canada from Hon^^Kong 
as from alMhe countries of Africa, Central and South America, and the 
Caribbean put together, even tljough there are students in Canada from'94 of 
these countries. ' 

Another 1 1 per cent of the foreign students in Canada are from one other 
country, Malaysia, so that more than one-third of all the foreign students 
attending Canadian postsecondary institutions are from just two sources, Hong 
Kong and Malaysia. To draw attention to this fact is not to deprecate the value 
or propriety of having a substantial representation of students from these two 
countries, but simply to point to the extraordinary imbalances in the foreign 
student body in Canada which result from lack of a coherent approach to foreign 
student policy. 

Not only is the foreign student body in , Canada profoundly 
unrepresentative of the geographical breadth of the international community, 
but these students come overwhelmingly from the more well-to-do countries of 
the world. As Table 53 indicates, well over one-half (54.2%) of the foreign post- 
secondary students in Canada come from 50 high-income countries, while barely 
one-tenth (10.4%) come from the 40 poorest countries of the globe. As Table 54 
indicates, less than 3 per cent of the foreign university students in Canada come 
from 25 of the "Least Developed" countries, using the standard United Nations 
definition for this term. In 1982-83, only 779 of the niore than 35,500 foreign 
university students in Canada were from these "Least Developed" countries. 

It would perhaps be unwise to press the point too far. There are some rich 
students, in poor countries and plenty of poor students in so-called rich 
countries. None the less, the high proportion of foreign students coming to 
Canada from the high-income countries, and the very low proportion coming 
from the low-income countries, does raise the question: are we giving help to 
those who most need it? Or, indeed, to those who most deserve it? Unfortunately, 
there is little information available about the financial circumstances and socio- 
economic background of the foreign students in Canada. As the Canadian 
Bureau for International Education has observed. 

The social and economic background of foreign students is the 
subject of considerably more speculation than informed analysis. 
Stereotypes abound: the starving African student, the rich Ameri- 
can, the student from Hong Kong with a car and house, the son of the 

oil sheik. 2^ 
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\ . TABLE 53 

FOREIGNvSTUDENT ENROLMENT IN SECONDARY 
AND POST-SECONDARY INSTITUTIONS BY 
GEOGRAPHIC ORIGIN CLASSIFIED BY 
^ \ LEVELS OF INCOME' 





Secondary 


%of 
column 
"total 


Post- 
Secondary 


%of 
column 
total 


Sub-group 
'total 


% of 
column 
total 


High income countries (50)> 
(GNP per capita over US 
$2,500) 

Hong Kong 

U.S.A. 

OPEC (6) 

Others 


4.100 

853 
36 
1.50 A 


(38%) 
(7.9%) 
(.3%) 
(14%) 


7.660 
4.168 
250 
5.940 


(23%) 
(12.5%) 

(.8%) 
(17.9%) 








6.497 \ 


(60.2%) 


18.018 


(54.2%) 


24.515 


(55.7%) 


Middle income countries 
(84) (GNP per capital 
between US S400 and 
$2,500) 

Malaysia 

OPEC (6) 

Othen ' 


2,451 
411 
1.094 


\(22.7%) 
\ (3.8%) 
' iJO.2%) 


3.599 
3.499 
4.690 


(10.8%) 
(10.5%) 
(14.1%) 








3.955 


(36.7%) 


11.767 


(35.4%) 


15.723 


(35.7%) 


Poorest countries (40) 
(GNP per capita below 
US $400) 

OPEC(l) 

Others 


60 
275 


(2.59fe) 


534 
2.920 


(1.6%) 

(8.ii%) 








335 


. * (3J%k 


3.454 


(10.4%) 


3.789 


(8.6%) 


* GRAND TOTAL (174) 


I0J8K 


(ioo%r 


\ 33.239 


(100%) 


44.027 


(100%) 



/ - . . ■ . 

Source: Special tabulation. Employment and Immigration Canada. March 5.* 1 98 1 of Studenl Author- 

izations valid December 31. 1980. 

Note I ; Classification of income levels derived from In the Canadian Interest? Third World Develojy- 

ment in the I980's. The Nortlv-South Institute. Ottawa, 1980. 

Note 2: Numbers in brackets indicate the number of countries in each group. 

Source: Commission on Foreign Student Policy. Vif rif(hl mix: the report of the CommixsUm on 

foreij(n .xtudent /wlUy. Ottawa. Canadian Bureau for International Education. 1981. p. 28. 
Table 2. 
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TABLE 54 

FOREIGN UNIVERSITY STUDENTS IN CANADA FROM 25 
OF THE "LEAST DEVELOPED" COUNTRIES, 
1979-1980 TO 1982-1983 



Lountry oi i^itizcnsnip 


1979-80 


1980-81 


1981-82 


- 1982-83 


Afghanistan 


7 


4 


2 


2 


Bangladesh 


129 


171 


193 


198 


Brunei 


11 


" 15 


21 


27 


Laos 


.0 


0 


0 


0 


Equatorial Guinea 


. 1 


0 


0 


0 


Haiti 


134 


130 


93 


58 


Botswana 


19 


28 


39 


42 


Burundi 


7 


7 


5 


8 


Central African 






12 


12 


Republic 


12 


8 


Chad 


5 


3 


4 


0 


Ethiopia 


21 


27 


28 


21 


' Gambia 


3 


1 


2 


5 


Guinea 




2 


5 


. 8 


Lesotho 


42 


39 


20 


18 


Malawi 


27 


26 


32 


26 


Yemen 


4 


2 


5 


2 


Mali 


52 


36 


30 


32 


. Niger 


32 


29 


35 


, 25 


Rwanda 


22 


28 


* 26 


33 


Somali Republic 


2 


2 


7 


9 


Sudan 


14 


19 


22 


23 


Swaziland 


20 


19 


12 


8 


Tanzania 


92 


122 


148 


160- 


Uganda 


55 


49 


44 


39 


Upper Volta 


16 


17 


34 


23 


TOTAL 


728 


784 


819 


779 



Note: The standard United Nations definition of "Least Developed" is used. 

Source: Max von Zur-Muehlen. Foreign students in Canada. 1981-82: updated 

for the Commission. July. 1983. by Dr. vbn Zur-Muchlcn usiiig immigra- 
tion data. 
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None the less, it is valid to ask the question; are we helping to provide 
education for the needy and deserving 'from around the world, or are we 
attracting to our educational institutions, in large part, simply those who can 
pay? This question should be high on the agenda of those responsible for a 
foreign students policy for Canada. Such informhtion as is available suggests 
that "most come from advantaged, urban backgrounds, like their Canadian 
counterparts, and have a relative or friend who has previously studied in' 
Canada", that "the bulk of foreign students are the children of entrepreneurs, 
bi^sinessmen or professionals", and that they are "for the most part individuals 
from advantaged socio-economic backgrounds".^'* 

: There are also questions to be asked about the distribution of foreign 
students within Canada. Are they distributed in a reasonably balanced way 
geographically, institutionally, and linguistically? Is there some appropriate 
balance iii the way they arespread out across the regionsand the provinces of the 
country, amongst the e4ucational institutions of the country, and with respect to 
the two official languages of Canada? The answer to each of these three 
questions is that there, is not. 

As Table 49 indicates, in 1982-83 over one-half (52.8%) of the foreign 
university students in (Sanada were in one province, Ontario. More than one- 
half (58.2%) of the fbtfeign students attending community colleges were also in 
Ontano, as were two-thirds (66.7%) of the foreign students attending primary 
and secondary schools in Canada. The province of Quebec had just ov6r one- 
third the number (6,782; 19.1%) of foreign university students that there were in 
Ontario ( 1 8,747; 52.8%). The four Atlantic provinces had about 7 per cent oYthe 
foreign university students, the three prairie provinces aboutf 13 per cent, and 
British Columbia about 7 per cent: 

As Table 50 indic;ites; this imbalance in the distribution of foreign students 
within Canada is a matter of long standing. In 1974-75, for example, 48.6 per 
cent of foreign university students were concentrated in/Ontario. Moreover, an 
examination of current trends suggests that the imbalance will continue and 
perhaps become even more pronounced, unless corrected by the development of 
some appropriate policies for the selectrpnr distribution, and assistance of 
foreign students. ^ V 

As Tables 55 and 56 demonstrate, the imbalances between educational 
institutions in foreign student enrolment are even more'pronounced than those 
that exist between provinces and regions. In 1980-81, the foreign student 
percentage of fulUtime enrolment ranged from a high of more than 20 per cent at 
4 universities to less than 2 per cent at many others, and fromahighof nearly 10 
per cent at one community college to less than 1 per cent at many others (Table 
•55): « • '-r^'^' ' - ■ 

More recent studies at Statistics Canada suggest that the imbalance 
between universities in their full-time foreign student enrolments became even 
more substantial in the case of some institutions in the t\y6 subsequent years 
(Table 56). In 1982-83, over one-quarter of the full-time enrolment of one 
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university was*compriscd of foreign students. Within Ontario, with its sixteen 
provincially-assisted degree-granting institutions, nearly one-half of the foreign 
students were enrolled at three universities, Toronto, York, and Windsor. The 
University of Toronto alone, had one and one-half times as many foreign 
students as all of the twelve universities in the Atlantic region piit together. In the 
prairie provinces, with a total of nine universities, more than 30 per cent of the 
foreign students reported by universities were enrolled at one institution, the 
University of Alberta. ■ ^ ' "g^Jf c 

The imbalance is also pronounced in the^diffetences in foreign student 
enrolment between anglophone and frartCj^phone universities. In Quebec, the 
proportion of the full-time enrolment made up of foreign students at the two 
major anglophone universities, McGilland Concordia, was amongst the highest 
in Canada in 1980-81, in each case exceeding 20 per cent (Xable 55). Nearjy 70 
per cent of the foreign students in the province were at these two institutions. On 
the other hand, the proportion of full-time enrolment ,m?ide up of foreign 
students at the two major francophone universities was much lower, in the range . 
of 3.5 per cent at Laval and 6 per cent at Montreal. In 1980-81, less than one- 
third of the foreign students in Quebec were enrolled at the francophone 
universities. This picture had changed somewhat two yeiars later. In 1982-83, the 
proportion of foreign university students in Quebec at McGill and Concordia 
had dropped to 55 per cent. The proportion of the full-time enrolment made up 
of foreign students had increased to 4,4 per cent at Laval an.|i to 6.3 per cent at 
the University of Montreal. None the less, well over oiie-half the foreign 
university students in Quebec were still attending the Anglophone institutions. 

These imbalances geographical, institutional, and linguistic — raise 
serious questions about the distribution of foreign students within Canada, 
These questions need consideration in the context of the development of a 
coherent foreign student policy. If one of the chief values of a foreign student 
presence i^^ (^^^ the eduqational opportunities available to^ 

Cariadians~by the addition, through personal contact, of an international 
dimension to their experience, then it is important that such students be spread 
in a reasonably balanced way throughout the country. The heavy concentration 
of foreign students in ceitain regions, at certain institutions,vand in certain 
programmes, is defeating this purpose. The concept of "the right mix" for 
foreign students applies as much to their distribution among Canadian regions 
and universities as to an appropriate variety in their backgrounds and countries 
of origin. 

0ne may wonder if |;hej growing tendency in a number of countries to admit 
large blocs of students from another country on contract will help either to 
obtain a good mix in their foreign student population or to facilitate the, 
opportunities for such foreign students to comeio.lcnow thes^dents and people' 
of the host country. The 1970s saw three large {Programmed movements of 
. students into Canada, from Venezuela, Nigeria, ajid China. The students' costs 
were paid by their own governments through contracted agents in Canada. The 
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" r pros and cons of such contractual programmed movements of students need to 
: be weighed carefully, perhaps all the more so because they lend themselves to 
government manipulation and can be attractive financially even when they are 
not so attractive academically. , 

Large-scale influxes of students from' one source can crcatqpacademic, 
psychological, and isocial ghettos unless very special care is taken with their 
reception and distribution/ If such contracts result in self-contained "rent a 
campus" or "rent a programme" situations, rather than in opening up widerand. 
more. balanced opportunities for the students concerned to come to know the 
host country, then such an approach may not be the best way either to assist 
foreign students or to achieve the benefits that can result from their presence. 

, Similar concernS;,and questions arise about the distribution of Canadian 
students outside Canada. How well are the horizons of Canadians being 
broadened by the range of countries abroad in which our students pursue their 
studies? How diverse are the perspectives and experiences that such students are 
gaining for themselves and also bringing back to enrich this country? As Table 
57 indicates, the range and number of Canadian postsecondary students abroad 
are still severely circumscribed. Of a total of 18,092 Canadian postsecondary' 
students reported tobe outside Canada in 1979, over 15,000X83.6%) were in the 
United States. Another, 1,748 were in France (5.3%) and the United Kihgdorn 
(4.4%). There werc^then, fewer than 1,300 Canadians pursuing postsecondary 
.studies in all the remaining countries of the world. 

Progrijmmes and arrangements to encourage and assist Canadian studerrts 
to range more broadly in pursuit of further education abroad might well 
constitute part of a national approach to foreign student policy. The academic 
/ and cultural agreements Canada already has with a number of countries might 
provide a framework within \vhich to begin workingout.this particular aspect of 
f a foreign student policy. - 

There were, incidentally, some 4,000 American postsecondary students in 
Canada in 1980 (Table 52) as opposed to some 15,000 Canadian postsecondary 
students in the United States. Although numerically fevper, the American 
students are, in proportion td the populations of the two countries,'a much more 
considerable factor in the foreign student question in Canada thari are the 
Canadian students in the foreign student question in the United States. 
Canadian students in the United States constituted about 4.5 per cent of the 
foreign postsecondary students in that country in 1980-81,25 whereas American 
students constituted about 12.5 percent oftheforeignpostsecondary students in 
Canada, ; ^' " V 
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■ ' ■' TABLE'55 

POSTSECONDARY INSTITUTIONS WITH THE LARGEST 
FOREIGN STUDENT ENROLMENTS, 1980-1981 



Institutions 


Province 


Student 


As % of Total 






Authorizations 


Full-time 






Valid 


1980-81 






Dec. 31, 1980 


Enrolment 


UNIVERSITIES 








University of Toronto 


Ontario 


2,869 


10.6 


McGill Uniycrsiiy 


Qu6bec 


2,495 


20.1 


Copcordiu University 


Qu6bec 


2,142 


. 22J 


University of VVindsor 


Ontario 


1,331 


21.6 


York University 


Ontario 


1,247 


11.9 


University of Alberta 


Alberta 


1,196 


7.6 


U. of Western Ontario 


Ontario 


1132 


8.3 


University of Manitoba 


Manitoba 


1,072 


10.0 


University of Ottawa 


Ontario 


1,052 


10.8 


Simon Fraser University 


British Columbia 


. 997 


23.8 


University of Guelph 


Ontario 


905 


10.4 


University of Waterloo' 


Ontario. 


841 


5.9 


U. of British Columbia 


British Columbia 


826 


4.9 


Carleton Urtiversity 


Ontario 




10.6 


University de [ylontr^al 


Quebec 




" 6.0 


M c M aste r U niversity 


Ontario 


678 


8.0 


University Laval 


Quebec 


541. 


3.5 


Queen's University 


Ontario 


. ■ ■ . ':. • 515 


5.3 




21,351 




COMMUNITY COLLEGES ' 






George Brown College 


Ontario 


297 


7.8 


Algonquin College 


Ontario 


257 


3.5 


Number College 


Ontario 


220 


.■ 3.0 


St. Clair College 


Ontario 


. 194 


4.8 


Dawson College 


Quebec 


183 


• . .'• 2.8 


Centennial College 


Ontario 


- 151' 


3.4 


St. Lawrence College 


Ontario 


149 


4.1 


Mt. Royal College 


Alberta 


119 


4.6 


Northern College 


Ontario 


' \\\ 


9.7 


Fanshawe College 


Ontario 


105 


L8 


Grant McEwan College 


Alberta 


" 100 


6.0 






1.886 





Sources: Derived from the. Commission on Foreign Student Pojicy. 77j^r;^/i/w/>; 

The report of The Commission, Ottawa, Canadian Bureau for Interna- 
tional Education,M981. Table 5, p. 33; and Statistics Canada and 
Employment and Immigration Canada special tabulations, 1983. 
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" TABLE 56 

UNIVERSITIES WITH LARGE FOREIGN STUDENT 
ENROLMENTS, 1982-1983 

Valid Student As % of Visa Students As % of 
Auttiorizations Full-time Registered at Full-time 



Immigration 
Canada, Nov. 30, 
1982 * 


Enrolment 


University as 
Reported to 

■311119. wUllUUU 


Enrolme;nt 

. 


University of'Windsor 


2,325 


28.0 


2,171 


26. 1- 


Simon Frascr University 


1.187 


21.4 


NA 




McGill University 


2.714 ' 


15.9 


2,630 


15.4 


York University 


2,325 


15.5 


2,339 


. 15.6 


University of Guelph 


1,305 


12.6, 


1,308 


12.6 . 


Garleton University 


1,156 


12.2 


1,198 


12.6 


University of Ottawa 


1,486 


•12.1/ 


1,610 


13.1 - 


Concordia University 


1,331 


113 


1,126 


9.6 


U niversiiy of ToronlB^ 


3,783 


10.9 


3»940 


11.3 


University of Manitoba 


1,344 


8.8 


. 1,430 


9.4 


McMaster University 


956 


8.6 


988 


8.9 


University of Western Ontario ,1,306 


7.6 


1,305 


7.6' . 


University of Alberta 


1,556 


: 7:4 


1,472 


7,0 t} 


Universit6.de Montreal 


950 


6:5 


918 


•• ■6J-^'. 


University of Waterloo 


1,068 • 


6.6 


1.021 


6.3;:. 


Queen's University 


721 


^ 6.4 


762 


6.U- 


University of British Columbia 1,095 


5.3 • 


91 1 ' 


4'4_' 


University Laval 






825 


-4.4 ' 



Student Authorization informatiofi derived from the immigration file 
Full-time enrolment information is preliminary * 
Reports on visa studeiits from the universities include both full-andpayt- ' 
time students: Typically, however, relatively few foreign visa studer\ls, 
register as part-time students. For exaiiiple, at thp 'University of ^Vjn(:|sor 
only 61 of the f eported ?J 7 1 students are pirt-time. * 

Revised statistics from: istatistics Canada, A statist ical^^^ 
Canadian higher education from 4he I960'sth the I980*s. Ottai^a. 1983, 
Table 13, p. 37; also Uhpubiished data provided to the Commitffe^ 
the Post-Secondary Education Section of the Education, Science aiid 
Culture Division, Statistics Canada, July, 1983. ■ ^ ^ 

■ ■ --^i;. /25i -v;:,:' 



Sources: 
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^;ys<f^ABl^E;.677;:. 
CANADIAN posTsicoNbAky st;i/drnts A| , 

' BY COtJNTRY:'l972; An4I9^^^^^ ^ 




(jcrmiuiy 

IJniicil Kingdom ' 

SwU/erlund 
■ Ilclgium . 
' Austrin 
I hq. ValJ^u 
AuslruHti ' 

j' . Japan ' . 
pcnrrtari 
I/oiand 
^iScvy/qaland 

' ■Israel 

• ■ A ■ 

' V' OlhcKCounjiritfs 
v'-VtoI A! 

■ ■ - ffi "' 




'\:::^v^E}ip^:^^^^^^ 1974. 1979. m2. 



AT^OiQ ■FOREIGN STUDENTS STU DY IN CANADA 
t) WHAT ARE THE IMPLICATIONS? 





^^sii^lis^^^ academic level and field of study of foreign students 
alsP' ttlcN^^ tb^^^ in cohsidejying iQjeign student policy^ How many 

k V L : . ^^^^^ the undergraJaate level in Canada, as opposed to 



'tir<»iga^.^^ent^ are there at the undergrac 

the'p'ost-gpatfuk^ 'balance for foreign student 

rtuinbei^s between' Uiese tv/o levels? Af^wjiich of these levels is it most helpful to 
td^eign sti^^^^ Co provide them a place at a Canadian university? Are foreign 

'stydem^^^^^ 

^ces away from Can^^ these fields? Might it be desirable to seek 

spmr^^tter balance in tf^e distribution Jd? foreign students by field of study? 

Ip 198)-8!2;'^bout^i^ per c^nt of foreign students in Canada were enrolled ^t 
the graduate r|vel,c6Hipar^^ to about 8 per cent of Canadian students.^* None 
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the less, there werb also some 20,50() foreign students studying in Canada at the 
undergraduate level, including some in diploma and certificate courses. As 
indieatcd in J/nhW 58, foreign stiktcnts eonstiuttcd about 6 per cent of the full- 
time undergraduate enrolment at Canadian universities in I9K2-K3. In the 
United Kingdom, . foreign students constitute about 7 per cent of the 
^ undergraduate enrolment and in the United States a little less than 3 per cent. 

One nuiy wonder if Canada is making its most useful contribution to 
international education when some 75 per cent ofthe foreign university students 
are enrolled at the undergraduate level - particularly when substantial numbers 
of these students'comc from countries that have wcll-dcvclopcd university 
systems of their own. In the case of high-income countries, it may at Iqast be 
questioned whether. Canadian taxpayers should be footing the l)ill for the 
undergraduate education of foreign students who might receive such education 
at hotne. In the case of less-developed countries, it may be argued that Canadian 
Unaneial assistance could be used to better effect by helping such countries to 
develop their own postsccondary institutions, in particular initially at the 
undergraduate level. If this approach is not taken, the dependence of such 
countries on foreign higher education will be incrciSscd and prolonged. For the 
individual student, too, it will sometimes be the case that it is a disservice to 
remove him or her from their own society to study at the undergraduate level in 
another country. The unintended ^result may sometimes be that such students 
will lose touch with their own culture at a time of crucial importance to their 
pcrsonaj development. Nevertheless, there will also be many situations in which 
a place at a Canadian university provides the best or only chancc.for a deserving 
foreign student to obtain an undergraduate degre^. > 

Such questions need to be weighed carefully in the shaping of foreign 
student policy. Such a policy will need to be sufficiently flexible to take into 
account the different needs and circumstances of the countries from which 
students may seek to come to Canadian universities, as well as the individual 
circumstances qf each student. 

The case for making places available to foreign students at Canadian 
universities is often stronger at the graduate level' than at the undergraduate 
level. At that point foreign students will have completed their undergraduate 
studies in their own country and Canada will be less open to the risk, or char^^, 
of dlienating such students from their own so^ety and culture, and of retardipg 
the development of their own universities, by providing them a place in our 
educational institutions. . ' 

As Table 58 indicates, over one-quarter of the doctoral students in Canada 
(28.5%) were foreign Students in 1982-83. Moreover, as shown in Table 24, there 
has been a very large increase in the number of full-time foreign doetoral 
students iii Canada in recent years. Indeed, "orie of the most significant features 
in graduate enrolment trends has been the relative growthnn foreign students".^? 
The percentage of full-time doctoral students who are studying in Canada oa- 
foreign student visas ainiost doubled in the nine yea rs^ between 1972-73 and 
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TABLE 58 

FOREIGN STUdfENTS AS A PERCENTAGE OF THE 
TOTAL FULI/-TIME CANADIAN UNIVERSITY 
ENROLMENT BY ACADEMIC LEVEL, 1972-1973 
TO 1982-1983 



Year 


IJiulcrgriiduntc 


Musters 


Doctoral 


1972-73 


3.8 


12.1 


13.9 


1973-74 


4.8 


13.2 


15.3 


1974-75 


4.4 


16.7 


16.6 


1975-76 


4.8 


15.8 


17.8 


1976-77 


' 4.8 


16.1 


22.4 


I977-7K 


5. 1 


15.8 


24.1 


I97K-79 


5.1 


15.1 


24.9 


l979-«0 


5.0 


14.8 


24.9 


19K0-KI 


5.1 


15.0 


25.2 


I9KI-82 


5.6 


16.0 


27.0 


I9K2-K3 


6.0 


15.8 


28.5 



Source: Max von Zur-Muchlcn (Statistics Caj^ft), Tabic prepared for 
the Commission on Canadian Studies, July, 1983. 



1981-82, rising from 1 3.9 per cent to 27 per cent.. By way of comparison , 36 per 
cent of post-graduate students in the United Kingdom were foreign students and 
'about 22 per cfnt of the full-time graduate students in the United States were 
foreign students in 1 979-80.^« 

The fact that more than one-quarter of the full-time students at the doctoral ' 
level in Canada are foreign students does cause questions to be asked such as: is 
this too high a percentage? and, are there too many foreign doctoral students? It 
is important for educational institutions and government to recpgnizc that there 
is public concern about these points and to provide cleai^ answers to the 
questions that are being asked. This Commission does not think there are too 
many foreign doctoral students in Canada. On the contrary, as argued in general 
terms at the beginning of this chapter, it believes that there are immense 
advantages accruing to Canada frorn having foreign students here and that this 
is particularly true if the students are at the post-graduate level, provided they 
have been chosen and properly assisted as part ^ a well-planned and balanced 
foreign student policy. It may perhaps be that the curreftt percentage of the total 
Canadian doctoral degree enrolment constituted by foreign students is a bit 
high. But, {he Commission believes, as it has argued in earlier chapters, that the 
answer lies not in a reduction in the number pf foreign graduate students, but in 
an increase in the number of Canadian students doing graduate work with an eye 
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to the future nccHls df this country for more highly qualified manpower, more 
research, and more knowledge in many fields. There is very little evidence of 
foreign students taking phices away from potential Canadian students at 
Canadian univers^ities. The problem is, rather, one of eniuouraging and assisting 
Canadian students in a more effective manner to pursue their work at the post- 
graduate level, and of enabling Canadian graduate schools ^o expand and 
develop to meet the future requirements of the natiop. 

It may be, however, that foreign students arc too much concentrated in 
certain fields and that, consequently, they are "over-represented** in some 
academic areas, as the Commission on Foreign Student Policy has suggested. 
Of the foreign students at Canadian universities in 1979-80, 35 per <?ent of the 
f , undergraduates and 45 per cent of the graduates were enrolled in scientific and 
technical courses, as opposed to 21.5 per cent and 23 per cent, rcspectively,'of 
Canadian students.^" In l98l-82» as shown in Table 24, foreign studehts 
constituted 50 percent of the doctoral enrolment in engineering, more than one- 
third of the doctoral enrolment in mathematics and physical sciences, and One- 
quarter of the doctoral enrolment in agriculture and {he biological sciences. 
Preliminary estimates from Statistics Canada^ indicate that fprjeign students 
constituted 55 per cent of the doctoral enrolment in engineering at Canadian 
universities in 1982-83. 

It is understandable that foreign students are ''attracted to practical 
programmes with good employment prospects Which provide technological 
knowledge in demand in developing countries.*'^' Such heavy concentration of 
foreign students in some areas has implications, however, for Canadian higher 
education that need thought. Consideration needs also to be given to thq nature 
of the educational experience being offered to foreign students when so many of 
them are clusteired in particular fields. Moreover, there are many other academic 
fields in which Canadian universities have much to contribute to foreign 
students and which would benefit from a more substantial foreign student 
presence. As with so many other aspects of the foreign student situation in 
Canada, this circumstance points to the need for national policies and 
mechanisms to attain a more reasonable balance in the composition and 
' distribution of the foreign student enrolment,. 

E\ THE RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE HOST COUNTRY: 
\ WHAT SHOULD BE DONE TO ASSIST 
f FOREIGN STUDENTS IN CANADA? 

Once foreign students have been admitted to Canada it is surely incumbent 
on us to assume certain responsibilities to make them welcome and to advise and 
^: assist them during their stay in order that their time here can be as productive 
and congenial as possible, both for them and for us. Yet our reception and 
treatment of foreign students within Canada continues to be unplanned, 
haphazard, and frequently very unsatisfactory. Indeed, in Canada as in the 
United States* there is some evidence that in recent years "colleges and 



univcrsilics Imvc bcconic less allcnlivc, imaginative, and organized in their 
eapaeily to respond to the needs of foreign students on their campuscsV^ It is 

^ . not surprising that one study found that 10 per eent of foreign students in 
Canada have no social coulacts and think that no one in ihiseountry eares what 
happens to theni.^^ 

I'oreign students face special challenges when they choose to study in 
another country. They need assistance in adapting to a society and culture, and 
to an educational system, witli wliich they may be unf|miliar, Personal and 
social alienation can result from long periods of study abroad. Foreign students 

^ : will also be subject to a bewildering array of restrictions and regulations over 
" which they have no control ^nd which are often unhelpful, whatever their 
original intent. It is no wonder that dissatisfaction sometimes sets in and that at 
least some foreign students return to their homes defeated by their experience 
here or without drawing from it the full benefit which it might have provided to 
them and to us. 

The treatment of foreign students on their arrival in Canada and while they 
are here requires the same care and thouglu does their selection and 
distribution before they come to Canada. This, too, should be part of a well- 
, planned ancUcohcrent foreign student policy. Both these functions require a 
national approach, in which the federal and provincial governments and the 
educational institutions play their appropriate roles. In addition to the necessary 
national mechanisms for developing and administering policy, adequatp local 
arrangem(5nts are needed, including in particular a network of experienced 
foreign student advisers. 

Both acaddmic and extrarcuA-icvMar activities should be developed to 
, encourage Ci\nadian students and foreign students to benefit from each other's 
V presence The potential value of foreign students as an educational resource is 
still little recognized despite the obvious value of the knowledge about. other 
societies and other cultures which they bring with them. Their particular 
knowledge and experience should be drawn upon in a more considered way by 
pur educational institutions and they should be properly remunerated for their 
services in this capacity. 

Universities should be prepared to make reasonable adjustments in the 
curriculum, (fr in post-graduate rbgulations, or in research programmes, to 
ensure that tl*ir programmes help to meet the special needs of foreign students 
and that they do not place unnecessary burdens upon them. Government should 
be prepared, as part of a sensible foreign student policy, to meet the marginal 
extra costs that this may entaiik'as is now being done on a pilot project basis in 
Australia. f ^ ^ 

Many foreign students must operate in Canada in a language not their own. 
For sucbstudents, the opportunity of some second-language training should be 
made available at, or through the help oT, the institution tHat hasadmitted them, 
^ Provision to assist with the cost of such language instruction, in either of 
Canada's two official languages, should be incluSed inahe^udget provided by 
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the Caimcliat) government to support education in t hi iy:ountrv*s two olTicial 
liint?uai;es. 

IVovision should also he made by the edueatipiud institutions admitting 
I'orcign students tor these students to have the opportunity to take some eourses 
v^aboul the society, history, culture, or physical circumstances of Canada, The 
costs involved in providing such opportunities to I'orciign students to lenrn about 
Canada while they are here should be met by special grants for this purpose from 
the Canadian government. 

In addition, a special programme of awards should be established for 
foreign students interested in pursuing studies about Canada in Canada on a 
full'timc basis. The Commission proposes the establishment of a two-part 
programme: a programme of fellowships that would bring some students to 
pursue fulUtimc graduate or post^loctoral work in Canadian studies, and a 
programme of scholarships for some students at the senior undergraduate level 
to spend a year majoring in Canadian studies. These fellowships and 
scholarships should be awarded on the basis of academic merit t() students who 
havcLdemonstrated a prior interest in Canada through work At their home 
institutions in Canadian studies or on Canada*^ place inthe world,\lnitially,two 
hundred graduate fellowships and one hundred undergraduate scholarships 
should be established through this programme, to be funded through the 
academic relations division of the Department of External Affairi 

The present programme of Government of Canada F^^rci^n Student 
Awartjls might charitably be described as bizarre in its lack of logic pnd lack of 
balance. I hese awards are restricted to citizens of seventeen countries: Belgium, 
Brazil. Denmark, Finland, Francc,'thc Federal Republic of Germany^ Hungary, 
Italy, Japan, Mexico, the Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, 
Switzerland, and Yugoslavia. Fourteen of these seventeen countries dre on one; 
continent, and only one or two of them could be described as being a jiart of the 
developing third world. This list of eligible countries, dating from the mid-1970s, 
^ appears simply to Ijave grown at randorn, reflecting the interests of the day and 
of various individuals. The lack of balance in the coun(ries frpi which the award 
winners arc selected is matched by a lack of balance irfheir placement in 
Canada. More than one-half the award winners go to ori province (Quebec), 
about one-third go to Ontario, an^kss than 10 percent go to the rest of Canada. 
It is time for this programme of^anadian Government Awards to be scrapped 
and replaced by one that is more balanced both in the range of countries from 
which winners are selected and in their distribution across Canada. 

Early in 1983, the B^^ish government announced a substantial incrcasein 
its financial support for theCommonwealth Scholarship and Fellowship Plan. 
This decision wa§ all the more welcome and generous in view of the strong 
commitment of the Thatcher administration to a policy of economic restraint. It 
would be appropriate for Canada and other Commonwealth countries to match 
this aclion in support of Commonwealth student mobility by making 
, proportionate increases in their support for this pioneering international foreign 



stiktcnts progniminc that wa^i established Ifirgcly on,C*ana(hr» initiative more 
than two dceacles ago, ' , 

A (lcci.Ni<m taken some years ago by the federal government removed from 
foreign students the right to take part-time or summer employment without a 
work permit. A work permit Is to be issued only when there is no qualified 
Canadian available for the job. This has meant that many foreign students of , 
aeadernie merit, denied even the ehance of this modieum of earned income, have 
been unable to come to Canada, and that, except for those on substantial 
scholarships or otherwise subsidized, only the children of the very rich from 
outside the countcv can afford to attend our universities. It has also prevented 
vahiable non-acaowTiic contacts between foreign students and Canadians which 
might have been gained in the course, of part-time or summer employment. 
Would it not make more sense W have a foreign student policy Ihni sorted out 
who shoukj^e allowed to come to Canada to study, and on what terms, and that 
then treated such students well and without discriminationVThe point of control 
should be before foreign studcWs arrive in Canada and not through the 
imposition of punitive rules while they are here. If this country is sincere in its 
current interest in the North-South dialogue and in the promotion of 
international understanding, it isl time to reconsider the decision to deny to 
foreign students, once admitted to Canada, the right to seek the same kind of 
part-lime and summer employment as their Canadian classmates, 

F. COSTS AND FEES V 

Questions about the costs of educating foreign students are being raised 
with mounting insistence id all the countries that have a large, foreign student 
enrolment. How mucht^ocs it cost?\who,pays? Who receives? What arc other 
countries doing ^^^W^QSS^ handling of such costs? Who should pay for the 
education of forcigiMi^m Which\studcnts? And how much? Arc differential 
fees the answer? >tt3. \ 

It should not be surprising that such questions arc bcingaskcd in Canada as 
elsewhere. The number of students ana the level of costs involved are such that it 
would be surprising if such questions wcrc^ not being asked. Nor is it 
inappropriate, as some intcrnatlonally-mindcd educators and students seem to 
feci, that taxpayers and governments should be taking a growingintercst in these 
questions.! The Canadian public has a legitimate interest in the uses made of its 
money, and governments have a responsibility to attempt to ensure that 
expc^^hurcs incurred on. behalf of the public, including expenses relating to 
foreign students, are reasonable and put to good effect. 

What docs the education of foreign students cost Canada? As noted earlier, 
Dr. von Zur-Muehlen estimated that, in the university sector alone in 1981, the 
education of foreign students cost S2S0 to S300 million annually, exiuding fees. 
But bow much money do foreign students bring with them into Canada or 
generate by their activfties and expenditures while here? The Canadian Bureau 
forlntcrnatibnal Education has argued that "the expenditure of money by the 
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. l orvinn Su uhius 

Catuidiat) laxpayct, (litoiigl) grantBi (o ii)H(l(ii(ion?i, roughly C(|ual (o (he 
amount ol'moncy imported inioCanadrt by incomhigstudcnts "^''Thcfaol of tlic 
matter is, however, that we do not know what the real fmancial qo%\% and 
benelits are. As with so tiuiny other areas ol foreign student policy, or lack of it, 
linn data based on research over a period of time to allow tc^sting, correction, 
and analysts, are not available, 1 here has not yet been a properly sustained 
research programme to provide the data (hat would make possible u reliable 
calevdatioti of the ecoiu)tnic costs atul>henelits of (he Toreign studen( presence Ih 
CViiiada. Indeed, governments and cducVnional institutions have not yet worked 
together to establish even the common timkjhat arc needed to nuike possible the^ 
provision of such information.*^ 

In the absence of such informationi there i^ gr'owing public supijort for a 
uscr«pay approach to the ensts of the education of foreign NtudentH infCnnada. 
I his sentiment is renccted in (he imposition of differential or higher fees for 
lorcign-sludcius by six Canadian provinces: Alberta, Ontario, Quebec, and the 
- three Maritime provinces, Ihcse fees arc 50 percent to 700 percent higher than 
those for Canadians or piernuinent residents Htudying within the same 
province.'^ Moreover, the Hkcly trend is for the amount of such differential fees 
to increase. Yhc differential fees imposed on foreign students by Ontario, for 
example, incrcjiscd from 30 to 50 per cent of costs for students enrolling in 
September, I9K2, and were further increased to a level which represents two- 
thirds of cost for the I9K3-84 academic year. Prior to 1977-78, only a fc^ 
institutions charged differential fees for foreign students. 

A differential fee for foreign university students, under various names and 
guises, is being applied in a growing list of countries. In the United States, it 
frequently takes the form of appreciably higher fees for "out-of-state" students. 
In New Zealand, commencing in 197^, foreign studcnts,.with certain exceptions, 
must pay an additional fee of N.Z. $1,500. In Australia, foreign students, again 
with some exceptions, must pay to the Australian government each year an 
"administrative services fee" of between A $1,500 and A $2,500, depending on 
their field of study, before a visa is issued or renewed. Australian students pay 
no tuition fees. The differential fees for foreign students in the United Kingdom, 
with the exception of students from the European Economic community and 
some others, rose again in the 1982-83 academicyear. Whereas United Kingdom 
and European Economic Community students paid first degree fees of £480 and 
post-graduate fees of £ 1 ,413, overseas student fees were £2,700 in arts courses, 
£3/)00 in science courses, and £6,600 in the clinical years of medicine, dentistry, 
and veterinary science.^" Nor arc such higher differential fees for foreign 
students applied only by the more economically developed countries. The 
University of the West Indies, for example, except for a small quota of **specially 
admitted students**, charges the full economic costs to foreign students. Thus, 
while a home student from the territories supporting the University would paya 
fee of Jamaica $105 in Arts and General Studies, a student admitted under the 
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i|iioUi i)f "fipcciHlly ntliuitlcd Mutlcnu'* would pay « tec oU $1,425. and olticr 
rorci^n Nludcnts would pay the full economic costs fee of J $H,696.*^ 

What is the result of the introduction of such differential, higher feeN for 
foreign students? I he honest answer is that no one really knows, b<?eause 
adcipuite rcsay^ch has not yet been done to provi<lc the data on which an 
assessnieni could be based. In sonic countries, inchidinn ll»e United Kingdom, 
the number /\ foreigri^udeni.s has wavered or dropped, as it was Ituleed 
intended to. since the iniiWUon of differential, higher fce?i. Hut in some other 
countries. inclndiuK C anadn. the mnubcr of forcij^n students has increased 
despite the imposition of differential fees. I his has^'aused some observers to 
su^iKCSt that "such fees have so fur not proven greatly (leterrenl"^^*and thaf. little 
has changed as the result of their iniposition. 

. It nmy be true that, in Qinad(>» the imposition ofdiffcrcniial^highcrt^'es on 
loiei^n students has not yet proven a great deterrent with respect to the total 
number of loreiMu students connng here to study. Hut wcdo nut know what the 
imposition of these higher fees has done to the soeio-cconomic mix. to tlic social 
and economic backgrounds from which this country isdrawing foreign students, 
As the Conwnission on 1'oreign Stiulent Policy has noted, the differential fee 
"peiudi/tS equally the brilliant poor student from a very poor country in Africa 
and tlie wealthy student from a country that makes a policy of exporting 
students for higher education."'*' Or. to paraphrase Anatole France, the law in 
its majestic equality does not distinguish between rich and poor foreign students, 
both arc charged very high fees.**^ 

Diliercntial lees do discriminate in favour of foreign students from 
wealthier backgrounds. 1 hey do discriminate against those in greatest financial 
need. And they do so without any regard for academic merit. In terms of our 
educational system's international component, the imposition of differential 
higher fees on foreign students makes a mockery of this country's claim to be 
commiti^ed to equality of opportunity in education. It is no wonder that there is 
widespread and growing concern, both in Qmada and in many other countries, 
about the consequences of the imposition, in an undiscriminating manner, of 
such differential fees. I here ought to be. It is doubtful that the imposition of 
across-the-board higher fees l or foreign students serves Canadian self-interest, it 
certainly does not serve the dimension of our foreign student policy which is 
concerned with discharging our moral obligation to assist with the cdUl'ational 
needs of less developed countries. 

This would not. however, be the case if the imposition of differential, higher 
fees on foreign students were offset by un adequate national programme to assist 
deserving foreign students. Such a programme should be flexible enough to 
distinguish between the needs of the different countries from which such 
students might come and also to distinguish between the needs and merits of 
individual students making application to come. The case for such selectivity in 
the application of differential fees, and in the selection and treatment of foreign 
students, is a strong one, and it is one to which the Commission on Canadian 
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Studies subscribes. The merits of this approach have not been realized by 
government in Canada, and the academic community has done little to draw it to 
their attention, so little, in fact, that the Commission on Foreign Student Policy 
could observe in 1981 that, "this Commission is not aware of any serious efforts 
by institutions to convince govAi-nmerits of the need for selectivity in their 
;differentials.''43;;: ■^^'vy ^ 

This situation points again, as do so many other matters relating to foreign - 
stucl^ts in Canada, to the need for a foreign student policy — a policy that cait 
l^'^itiuly national in the sense that it is shaped and supported by the federal and 
provincial governnients workings together, With the assistance and active 
participation of representatives of the educational comniunity. A reasonably ' 
uniform national approach to the selection and funding of foreign students is 
required to replace the increasingly complex, confusing, and inequitable way in 
which foreign students are admitted to Canada and treated while they are here. 
In broad terms, this Commission v/6uld propose a two point approach to the 
J[upding questions involving foreign students: first, that there be established a 
^;^^jj^>kantial national programme of selective support, for foreign students; 
second, that all other foreign sturants be treated oli ati equal fo.oting and 
charged fees at a "no-subsidy*' level which would cover the full marginal costs of 
their education in Canada. Existing scholarship and assistance programmes for 
foreign students could be integrated with the new national programme of 
support for foreign students or could be operated in co-operation with it. The 
no-sfubsidy, full marginal costs fee level should be applied to foreign students 
enrolling in future years, not to those who are at present enrolled at a Canadian 
institution. ;: 

The costs of a substantial national programme »f. selective support for 
foreign students will be^large. But so will be the savings effected in public 
expenditures by the reduction in the current expenditures on foreign students 
who are, benefitting, regardless of need pr nierit, from subsidized education in 
Canada to the amount of several hundreds of millions of dollars, despite the 
differential higher fees that have been- imposed. It should be possible, for 
example, to establish a major national programme of support for 10,000 selected 
foreign students, chosen on the basis of merit, need, and international balance,, 
and yet at the sanie time tp save the pubHc purse a sum in the order of 
$200,000,000 a year by^easing to subsidize other foreign svudents and raising the 
level of their fees to cover the full marginal costs of thpir education. 

This proposed new approachj^^^fuhding of foreign students cornbines 
equity with, ecar^my, and yet^^^jfflMake prov for the selection ancj : 
funding of a.very substantial nuWb^^^l§f^ basis of merit 

and need, h wpuld.a provide the^^ans, through selectivity, to achieve a 
better balan,cernthecountriesof origin and in the distribution and fields of study 
of foreign students in Canada. ^ 

The foreign stuflent question, ^vith all its coniiplex ramifications, is now a 
big question for Canada, it has^important implications for our international 
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relations, for the nature and balance of our educsitional institutions, and for the 
public purse. The numbers of people and arrtounts' of money involved are 
substantial, indeed . Consequently , it has become a major question in ternis both 
.of educational policy an4i more broadlyyof public policy , It can no longe r be left 
unresolved in a policy vacuum. ; • v r r " 

. . B6cau?e of the absence of a foreign student policy, the admissi^^ 
treatment of foreign students in Canada is a haphazard, disjointed operation, 
marked by frequent imbalances and irrationality, which does not serve the best 
interests either of foreign students or of Canadians, Yet immense advantages 
accrue, or could accrue, to Canada from the presence of foreign students, 
provided appropriate thought and care are devoted' to their selection and 
distribution and to their treatment while they are here. To this end, appropriate 
policies and arrangements on a national scale are required! 

; ' ■ '"<) ■" ' . ' 

The, Commission recommends: 

1. the adoption of a positive and welcoming posture towards foreign 
students by government and educational institutions in. Canada; 

2. ' the development of a national foreign student policy — a policy that can 

be truly "national" in the sense that it is shaped and suppbrted by the 
federal and provincial governments working tOjgether,^ith the assistance 
and active participation of representatives of the educational 
community; 

3. the establishmei^t^. of a .hatiorial agency, a Council oh Foreign Student 
Policy and ProgJamrpes, charged with the responsibility for developing 
and admiaisteririg foreign student policy and foreign^ student 
programmes; , ^ 

: 4. that the Cbuncil on Foreign Student Policy and Programmes be com- 
prised of members nominated by the federal government, by the provin- 
cial goVei-nitients throughjthe Council of Ministers of Edue^^^ 
and by appropriable national educational organizations; 

5. ^that the Council be funded primarily by the federal government,' with 

support from the provinces through the Council of Ministers of^ 
Education; 

6. that the Council be empowered to receive arid administer grants aiid gifts 
from the private sector as well as the public sector; 

.7., that the advice and assistance of the Cari;adian Bureau for Interh 

Education and other appropriate educational organiza^ 

the establishment of the Council; >iy . ' 
8. that a substantial national programme of selective support for foreign 

students be establishedi to^^e funded ,thr6ugh , the Council on Foreign 

Student Policy and ProgrS^m^ 
9. . ; that e,xistirig !s|hpiaf s,^^^^^^^ ai|d^^^g^ student;^ 

in Canada tfe^^^^^^ 
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support for foreign students, or operated in co-operation and cbnsulta- 
tion with it; . • -v / . 

10. that 4II foreign sttidents not in Canada under the auspices of the natipnal 
programme (of selective support for foreign students, or of a programme 
operated in association with it, be treated on the same footing and 
charged fees at a no-subsidy level which would cover the full marginal . 
; costs of their education in O the no-subsidy,fuirmarginal costs fe^ 
level should apply to students-erirollihg in thefuture, not to those current- 
ly enrolled at a Canadian college or university; 
.11. that the chief criteria for the national programme of selective support for 
foreign students be academic merit and academic promise, but that in 
planning and operating the programme the Council have in mind the 
desirability of a foreign student presence in Canada that is reasonably . 
representative of the breadth of the international community; 

12. that all aspects of the foreign student policy, including'the operation of 
the national programme of selective support for foreign students by the 
Council* have the flexibility to take into account the different needs and 
circumstances of the countries from which students may seek to come to 
study in Cattad^Tas well as (he individual needs and circumstances of 
each student; 

13. that, in pursuit of the goals of ensuring a more fully internationai foreign 
student body and of having the flexibility to give help where it is most 
needed, the Council direct a proportion of the national programme of 
selective support for foreign students to students from the less developed 

v^cpuntrie^s; the Council should, for exami^le, set as a target an increase in 
the percentage of foreign students from the 40 least developed from its 
present level of less than lOpefcentoftheforeignstudents.inCanadatoa 
level of 25 per cent by no later than the end of this decade; 

14. that a national network of foreign^udent advisers be established^ by the 
Council, and funded by the Council, to counsel and assist foreign stu- 
dents and also to advise and assist the educational institutions where 
foreign students are enrolled in regard to foreign student questions; 

15. . that the other responsibilities of the Council for Foreign Student Policy 
and Programmes include research, monitoring, assessment and action, as 
appropriate, concerning: 

a. establishing a fair and sensible balance in the number of foreign 
. students as a proportion of the total Canadian enrolment; 
^ b. finding |he correct balance between bringing foreign students to 
Canada and using the resources this entails to assist with the develop- 
ment of educational institutions in other countries; 
,c. serving as^ a referral centre and clearing house for inquiries from 
foreign students about study in Canada, for the distribution in other 
, > . countries of relevant information about study in Canada, and for the 
circulation of relevant information about foreign student policy and 
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foreign ''^Sif'iidenK^ educational institutions and to 

govemnient offices in Cart^^^ ' 
. d/ ensuring that the distributW ofVoreign students w 
reasonably balanced among^ 

educational institutions, and^ith respect to the two official 

. • ..languages;:/; ' /• ■ ■ --^ 

e. ensuring a reast)nable distnbutio^ 

level of study and as to acadeniic field of study; ; ; 

f conducting an accurate and soji^istiiJ^te public educationf^pro- 
gramme about the role of foreign^^ent policy and the contribu- 
tion niade by foreign studentsno'^^^ " , > 

g. publishing an annual report to the federal government and Council 
of Ministers of Education in the form of a widely circulated public 
document which would enable educational institutions, interested 
members ofthe public, and foreign students themselves, as well as the, 
* governments, to know the^^current facts and issues. 

16. that the Council take steps to gather and to disseminate data concerning 
foreign students and foreign student questions which are required as a 
basis for the formulation of foreign student policy. and for the planning 
and operation of foreign student programmes; 

17. that^he Council assist educational institutions to develop both academic 
pt^rahimes arid extra-curricular activities which Avill encourage and 

^ assist Canadian students and foreign students to gain from each other's 

presence; • , 

18. that each university establish a working group to examine and make 
recommendations upon policies, programmes, £tnd arrangements for 
foreign students at their respective institutions; 

19. that the potential value of foreign students as an educational resource, 
because of the knowledge which they bring with them of other Countries, 
other cultures, and pther ways of seeing and doing things, be better 
recognized by the Canadian educational institutions at which they are 
enrolled; that these institutions seek to draw upon the kno\yledge and 
experience of foreign students in a more planjned and considered way; 
that foreign students, to the extent that they wish to participate in such 
activities, be properly remunerated for their services in this capacity; and 
that the Council assist the Cj^cational institutions in making and in fund- 

, ing such arrangements;* 
20 that universities and collisge's be prepared to make reasonable adjustments 
in the curriculum,.in pos.t-graduate reguTations, and in researqh activities, 
to ensure that their programmes help to meet the special needs of foreign 
students and thai the^ do not place unnecessary burdens upon them; that 
the Council assist the educational institution^ with the marginal extra 
costs that such adjustments may sometimes entail, as is now being done 
on a pilot project basis for foreign graduate students in Australia; 
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21. . that the opportunity of second language training in either of Canada's- 

official languages be made available to foreign students at^ or with the 
help of, the educational institution which has admitted theih; that the 
costs of such language instruction be met, through the Council, from the 
budget of the federal government for education in the official languages; 

22. that educational institutions admitting foreign students make provisionr 
for these students to have the opportunity to take some courses about the 
society, history, culture, and physical circumstances of Canada; and that 
the costs involved in providing such opportunities for foreign students to 
learn about Canada while they are here be met by grants for this purpose 
from the Council to the institutions concerned; 

23. that a special programme of awards be establishe(/for foreign students 
interested in pursuing studies about Canada in Canada on a full-time 
basis; that this programme consist of fellowships to be awarded- to 

' '■■'^ students wishing to pursue full-time graduate work or post-doctoral 
work in studies about Canada, and scholarships to be awarded to senior 
undergraduate students wishingjo spend a year majoring in Canadian 
studies; that these fellowships and scholarships be awarded oh the basis 
of academic merit to students who have demonstrated a prior interest in 
Canada through work at their home institutions; that, initially, 200 
fellowships be established at the graduate and post-doctoral level and JOO 

V scholarships at the senior undergraduate level, to be funded through and 

V. administered by the Council on ForeignStudent Policy and Programmes 
in consultation with the academic relations division of the Department of 

■ External Affairs; 
24/ that foreign students, once admitted to Canada^ beallowed while they are 
here to seek the same'kind of part-time and summer employment as their 

' Canadian classmates. 
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\ APPENDIX 1. ^ 

CANADIAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY TEACHERS 

GUIDELINES ON CANADIANIZATION 
AND THE UNIVERSITY* 

■:^^^■ .^■'V/Prea^lble"■■^'.^ ^ ' " 

One function among the many legitimately assigned to a university is to 
develop an awareness and understanding of the society in whi^ch we live. This 
society, of course, has local and national as well as international aspects, all of 
which require attention. The university thus has an important role to play in the 
development of community and national identities. If we assume that university 
faculty play an important oreven dominant role in the learningprocess, then we 
can properly expect that faculty members at Canadian universities be familiar 
with the Canadian situation and, further, be committed to the development and 
enrichment of the Canadian community, or engage themselves to acquire this 
familiarity and commitment. 

The Canadian university community must also be concerned that qualified 
Canadians .be given opportunities for employment at Canadian universities. 

The G.A.UT. is opposed to the use of. the authority of governments and 
legislatures to enforce or encourage rules concerning methods of apppintnfients 
within universities. If this position is to be maintained, the following conditions 
are necessary: ■ : 

1. openings available at: Canadian universities should be made known to 
Canadians by means of advertisements in the C./l.t/.T. Bulletin and 
University Affairs 2ind hy formal and informal employment services, 
including departmems of manpower or labour. Such searches must not 
be avoided or their purpose defeated by appointments made on the basiis 

. of ijersonal contacts, only 

2. ' ihV appointor person who is not a Canadian or legally a resident of 
, Ca nad^hould be' justified to ^he satisfaction of a university or faculty 

_) ■com!nittee;.v ■' ^''^ ■ , ' " '.r;'--: 

The C: A. U.t. further urges that academic, professional, and government 
agehci^sco-operate in the preparation, publication, and annual revision of five- 
to ten-year projections of positions available and of graduate degrees granted in 
each academic discipline at Canadian universities. These projections vvpuld 
allo\y -indixndual students a better opportunity to plan future careers, and 
universities a better opportunity to encourage Cj^nadian talents in areas of 
projected ^needs through the (levclopmeht of adequate graduate programmes in 
those ai;eas. > 

The C.A.U.T. is always prepared to investigate any allegations of anti- 
Canadian discrimination in appointments, and to endeavour to Qorrect 
iniproper or unsatisfactory practices. \ 
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Guidelines 

For the purpose of these guidelines, a person who, on the date of applica- 
tion fora uhiversity post, is a lanrded iniimigrant or holds a ministerial per- 
mit as a consequence of being a refugee or of being prohibited from 
applying for landed immigrant status should not be distinguished from 
^ Canadian applicants. : . / ; 

2. For each position a set of qualifications relevant to that opening and the 
"rplative importance of each should be clearly stated. These qualifications 
shoujd ^ot place graduates of Canadian programmes or Ca||^ian grad- 

. uates.of programmes at home or abroad at an unfair disaPRntage. 

3. The opening and the required qualifications should be called to the atten- 
tion of Canadian applicants by appropriate procedures such as wide ad- 
vertisement letters to Canadian universities, etc. That is, there should be 
active search for qualified Canadian candidates. 

4. ^ Each ufiiversity with a bi-cameral system of government should establish 

ia university->yide appointments review committee where one does not 
already exist. In any case, the fol^p^ing would be desirable arrangements 
for such a committee. 

i. The committee should be elected by the senior academic body or other 
appropriate body and should have a clear majority of full-time faculty 
members oh'it; . 

ii. The committee should, in the first instance; advise the president on iall 
appointments; 

iii. The committee should also supply the senior academic body annually 
with a list of appointments made as well as its decisions as to whether 
each was adequately advertised in Canada; 

iv. A repnesentative ofthe facult^Wssociation should sit on the committee 
as a non-voting participant; 

V. Before recomihending any new appointments, this body should, /W/er 
alia, ensure t/nat these guidelines are adhered to. In particular it should 
assure itself that 

a) The qualifications listed were reasonable and the selection 
procedures fair; 

b) An active effort was made to recruit Canadians. 

The department seeking to make an appointment of a non-Canadian 
should be charged with making the case for the appointment to the 
satisfaction of this body. 

5. Each university with a unicameral system of government should strike an 
appointments committee at the faculty rather than the university level. In 
other respects, the recommendations of item. 4, above, should be foU 
loy/ed, mutatis mutanc[is. [ 
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6. 



7. 



The appointment should be offe^ to the best-qualified Canadian who 
meetsnhe stated requirements, unless the university-wide review commit- 
tee, or if it does not exist, the senior academic body, is persuaded that the 
appointment in the case of a non-Canadian is justified. 
Once appointed, the nationality of the faculty member should not affect 
the terms and conditions of that employment. These incjude, for 
example, acadeniic freedom, salary, promotion, and tenure. ' 
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. BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 
Thomas H.B. Symons 

Thomas H.B. Symons, the Chairman of the Cogimission on Canadian 
Studies, is the Vanier Professor at Trent University; He is the author of 
numerous studies and articles dealing with education, public affairs, culture, 
human rights, and international relations!/; 

Educated at the University of Toronto and at Oxford and Harvard 
Universities, Professor Symons was the Founding President of Trent University 
and served as its president andyice-chancellor from 1961 to 1972. He has served 
subsequentty as Chairman of the Commission on Canadian Studies, Chairman / 
of the Commission on French Language Education in Ontario, anil Chairman of 
the Ontario Human Rights Commission. He mediated the disputes concerning 
French langua^^ school arrangements in Sturgeon Falls, 1971, and in Cornwatl, 
1973, and was^chairman of the Federal-Provincial Task Force on CariadiaK 
Ratification of the United Nations Covenants on Human Rights in 1975, 

Professor Syrnons is at present Vice-President of the Social Sciences and 
Humanities Research Council of Canada and special adviser to the Secretary of 
State on postsecondary education. A member of the Applebaum-H^bert 
Committee to review federal cultural policy; he has been actively involved with 
the arts, helping with the work of a wide range of voluntary community and 
national cultural organizations and serving as a member of both the Canada 
/Council (1976-1979) and the Ojitario Arts Council (1974-1976). 

Professor Symons has also taken an active part in international culturaland 
acadeni.ic relations. He is a past chairman of the Association of Commonwealth 
Universities and currently serves as chairman of the International Board of 
United World Colleges. 

Recognition of Professor Symons' work in the fields of education, culture, 
human rights, and international relations has come from, a number of 
universities and colleges in Canada and other countries. A Fellow of the .Royal 
Society of Canada, he was named an Officer of the Order of Canada in 1976, 

In 1982, Professor Symons became the first Canadian to receive the 
Distinguished Service to Education Award of the Council for the Advancement 
and Support of Education. The Council represents 2,300 universities and 
colleges in the United States, Canada, Europe, and South America. Given 
annually since 1941, theaward is intended to recognize significant national and 
international service to educatidn, , 

^; / James E. Page 

James E. Page, [Director of the Canadian Studies Programme for the 
Department of the Secretary of State, has been a teacher, consultant, researcher 
,and writer in the field of Canadian studies for fifteen years. He is author of 
Reflections on the Symons Report, Seeing Ourselves and A Canadian Context 
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for Science Education, well as various articles and reviews dealing with 
Canadian education, Canadian 'studies and ihternational education. 

Educatedat Queen's University and at the University of Toronio,.Mr. Page 
was the Founding President of the International Councillor Canadian Studies; 
a member of the founding execuHve of the Association for Canadian Studies and 
President of that organization for/our years; the Founding Director of both the 
Canadian Studies Bureau and the International Office of the Association of 
Canadian Community Colleges; and the founder of a bibliographic publication 
entitled Communique: Canadian Studies. He is a member of number of 
professional organizations and seryes on a nuinber of boards of voluntary 
organizations including the International Council for Adult Education and the 
editorial board of the Journal of Canadian Studies, 

Mr. Page has presented special lectures and seminars on Canadian studies 
and on higher.education from coast-to-coast in Canada and in Europe, Africa, 
India.. Japan, the Middle East and Australia. Over the years he has served as a 
consultant to the National Film Board of Canada, the Science Council of 
Canada, the Department of the Secretary of State, the Ontario Institute for 
Studies in Education, and other national bodies. 

In June of 1983 Mr. Page received the "Award of Merit" of the Association 
for Cana<Jian Studies, the firsf presentation of the Award made by the*A.C.S. 
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